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J NEEDS OP THE OHIO SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

[ From 'the fortbcoming report of Hon. T. W. Harvey, State Comiuis- 
sloner of Common Schools of Ohio.] 

Normal Instruction. 

Ample provision for an adequate supply of competent, trained 
teachers is essential to completeness and efficiency in any school 
system. To provide for the erection of school-houses and for 
keeping schools in session a given number of weeks each year, 
is not enough. The employment of skillful, intelligent, conscien- 
tious teachers in school work is the best and most satisfactory as- 
surance we can have that our children are being educated aright. 
Educational interests prosper when incompetency and ineffi- 
ciency are not tolerated in the school-room, and when school 
authorities heed the wise maxim of the political economist, " No 
man can ado'rd to hire poor labor." 

Success in teaching depends largely upon practice in the use 
and application of methods. One may know what to teach, and 
yet not know how to teach. A good scholar may be a poor 
teacher; for scholastic attainments avail not with those who do 
not or can not use method in instruction. The naturally unme- 
thodical are out of place in the school-room, and rarely or 
never become sjiccessful teachers. Those who do not possess the 
tact and skill requisite for complete success, may possibly acquire 
both by patients. study and diligent practice in well-conducted 
professional training schools. 
1 
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The experience of the past has taught us that we ought not 
to depend upon schools established and conducted as private 
enterprises for this professional or normal training. We must 
employ other agencies than these, or there will bo no permanent 
sources of supply for the constantly increasing demand for thor- 
oughly trained teachers. The wants and needs of our public 
schools imperatively demand that a system of normal instruction, 
of whose advantages every teacher may readily avail himself, 
should at onci be established by the State, and its administration 
entrusted to a board of managers. 

It may be asked, " Has not the State already made some 
provision for the professional training of teachers?" Let tbe 
school laws now in force furnish an answer. By the act of 
February 8, 1847, County Conimissioners are authorized, but not 
required, to appropriate from the county treasury, on certain spe- 
cified conditions, a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars each 
year, for the support of teachers' Institutes. The act of 
March U, 1853, as amended March 18, 1864, and March 28, 1865, 
provides that every applicant for a teacher's certificate must pay 
fifty cents for the privilege of being examined. The fund raised 
in this manner is paid into the county treasury, and called the 
**Teachers' Institute Fund." One third of this poll-tax upon teach- 
ers may be used in defraying the necessary traveling expenses of 
County Examiners ; the remainder is set apart to pay the sala- 
ries of institute lecturers and instructors. This is all the pro- 
vision made by Ohio for normal instruction. Is it liberal and 
generous, or is it parsimonious in the extreme? 

In striking contrast with our own State, New York expended 
within the year ending September 30, 1870, for normal schools, 
$128,723 59 ; for teachers' institutes, $15,345 : Massachusetts, in 
1870, expended $48,500 for normal schools, and $2,800 for teach- 
ers' institutes : Minnesota, $22,500 in sustaining three normal 
schools: Pennsylvania, for normal schools, about $30,000; for 
teachers' institutes, $11,213 92 : Illinois, $33,656 57, in 1869, for 
her State Normal University, and another normal school, with 
like liberal endowment, is soon to be opened. 

Though some of these States have made grave and costly 
mistakes, there is no influential opposition to normal instruction 
in any one of them. Its benefits are so great and so manifest 
as to disarm opposition. Ohio can now profit by their experi- 
ence, and establish a system which, it is confidenly believed, 
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will be more thorough, more efficient, and less liable to serious 
objection, than any now in existence. 

The value of the agencies we may use for this purpose, can 
be estimated from the good results which have heretofore attend- 
ed the employment of similar agencies independent of State 
patronage. With no means except the institute fund, the teach- 
ers of many counties have successfully sustained teachers' insti- 
tutes a series of years, obtaining a small amount of normal in- 
struction, it is true, but very valuable to the inexperienced. 
The kind and amount of instruction given in them, the length 
of their sessions, the details of their management and conduct 
have varied much in different localities; but their exercises have 
usually been very interesting and instructive, and their influence 
beneficial in a marked degree. 

The impossibility of securing the services of acceptable or 
experienced instructors has heretofore prevented the holding of 
institutes in some counties. Inadequate as they seem to be 
however, they are the only available means we have for the dis- 
semination of correct views concerning the end, aim, and scope 
of education, as well as for instruction in the details of school 
management and t:;e administration of school affairs. They can 
uot be dispensed with without serious detriment to the State's 
most vital interest. They should be fostered, encouraged, and 
sustained by ttate patronage. 

An Institute Corps. — I would, therefore, respectfully recom- 
mend to the General Assembly the organization and appoint- 
ment of an Institute Corps, consisting of not less than four ex- 
perienced, practical teachers, whose sole business shall bo the 
organization and management of district and county institutes. 

District Institutes. — A district institute should be held annual- 
ly in each judicial district. The length of its session should not 
be less than four weeks. The best teachers in the district should 
assist the institute corps in conducting its exercises. Durin<^ 
the session opportunity should be furnished for reviews of the 
branches taught in the common schools, and for instruction 
in and practice of the methods used by those most successful in 
teaching them. These institutes will be attended by the most 
intelligent teachers in the district, who will go thence as edu- 
cational missionaries. As provision will be made for a some- 
what extended course of instruction in methods, they will take 
the place of the expensive district and county normal schools 
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of other States. They will be centers toward which the educa- 
tional talent of the district will gravitate. 

County Institutes. — County institutes, as heretofore, will be at- 
tended by inexperienced teachers, mostly, many of whom have 
enjoyed but few educational advantages — frequently no other 
than those furnished by the common school — and who do not in- 
tend to follow teaching as a permanent employment. The 
methods elucidated and recommended in them should be such 
as young teachers can use in unclassified country schools, 
not those which can be successfully employed only in schools 
thoroughly graded, or where regular and punctual attendance is 
the rule and not the exception. 

To secure desirable results, and to guard against the introduc- 
tion of inappropriate topics for discussion, the instruction given 
should be of an elementary character, and the programme of 
exercises arranged by men of long and successful experience. 
Those who conduct them can be trained for the work by the in- 
stitute corps in the district institutes. 

Normal Schools. — There are many teachers who desire to fit 
themselves thoroughly for usefulness in their profession. They 
take so much pleasure in teaching that they intend to make it 
the business of a life time. The State can not afford to lose the 
services of such as these. Every facility* for acquiring the de- 
sired training should be ungrudgingly furnished them. Hence 
the policy and necessity* of establishing one or more normal 
schools, to be sustained as state institutions. The instruction 
given in district and county institutes will be limited — necessa- 
rily so. To a certain extent jt must be fragmentary, if not super- 
ficial. A normal school will enable the ambitious and persever- 
ing to secure thorough, systematic training It should be a 
purely professional school. Academic instruction, except such 
as may be incidentally given in the illustration of methods, 
should be dispensed with, that the science of education and the 
art of teaching may receive exclusive attention. 

There should be two courses of study in this institution — an 
elementary and an advanced course. The elementary course 
should provide for instruction in the best methods of teaching 
the common branches of an English education, and in the phi- 
losophy upon which such methods are founded; for practice in 
the use of methods; for instruction in the details of school clas- 
sification and management, in edecational history and legislation, 
and in the duties, responsibilities, and legal requirements of 
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teachers, patrons, and school officers. The advanced course 
should be thorough and complete, providing for instruction in 
all matters relating to pedagogics. Those who finish it should 
be familiar with the development and practical working of edu- 
cational systems wherever established; should be able to criticise 
text-books intelligently, and to teach others how to supplement 
them, or to supply their deficiencies, with appropriate oral in- 
struction ; should be acquainted with school architecture, that 
under their direction school-houses may hereafter be erected, 
convenient in arrangement and economical in construction; in 
brief, should be thoroughly prepared to perform all the duties 
required of a first-class teacher or superintendent. The labors 
of such as these will soon lift our teachers out cf the "ruts of 
routine," and their advice give tone and direction lo educational 
eifort throughout the State. 

A large expenditure of money will not be required to sustain 
this system of normal instruction. An appropriation of $30,000 
annually, in addition to the "Teachers' Institute Fund,*' will be 

sufficient. 

Supervision. 

In all business enterprises, supervision is acknowledged to be 
an essential condition of success. A manufacturing or commer- 
cial firm which neglects to employ this safeguard, invites failure 
and insures bankruptcy. It economizes motive power, adapts 
means to ends, and protects against fraud and deception. 

The graded, thoroughly classified, and well taught schools of 
our cities, towns, and villages, depend for efficient guidance and 
management upon the energy, intelligence, and provident fore- 
sight of their superintendents. Their well-deserved reputation 
is mainly the product of the same agencies. Many of our country 
schools are badly managed, much of our educational fund is 
squandered or fails to be productive of good results, because 
there is no supervisory head in each county to see that school 
work of all kinds is well done. Though local directors are re- 
quired by law to visit the schools in their sub-districts twice each 
term, that duty is rarely performed. Practically our country 
schools are without supervision. Each teacher does much as he 
pleases, well knowing that no intelligent overseer will ever in- 
vade the privacy of his school-room, to direct or criticise the 
work done there. Its merits or demerits will never be heralded 
forth in a superintendent's report. The only thing he has to 
fear is the ill-will of some influential, fault finding patron; his 
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only inceDtive to do honest, thorough work, is the approval of 
his conscience or a desire to excel in his vocation — to be a "good 
schoolmaster." 

Unfortunately for their pupils, teachers are not all conscien- 
tious, and equally so for their patrons, the machinery of a 
school-room is not self-moving. Like most people, teachers 'need 
watching, advice, admonition, kind reproof, and words of cheer; 
and in the school room as in the work-shop, on the farm, or* in 
the business-house, supervision is a motor of wondrous power. 
There being no one in each county to organize, counsel, and 
direct, our country schools are frequently a chaos of misapplied 
good purposes, wasteways of unused or misdirected energies. 
While our cities and towns have been making rapid progress in 
all that concerns educatipn, our rural districts have failed to 
keep pace with them, and in some localities have actually retro- 
graded. 

This ought not so to be. The agricultural population of a 
State is its bone and sinew. Every consideration of enlightened 
state policy requires that it be educated up to the standard de- 
manded by the spirit of the times. Our common schools, if 
taught by trained teachers whose efforts are directed by compe- 
tent, authoritative supervision, would soon become the pride and 
boast of our people — living evidences of their spirit and enter- 
prise, hopeful promises of future progress and prosperity. It is 
suicidal longer to deprive them of a potent means for improve- 
ment. 

As in the past, so for many years to come, these schools must 
be taught by the young and inexperienced. The character of 
the rising generation will be molded and fashioned by "prentice 
hands." Young men with no definite plans for the future, young 
ladies to whom no other employment offers equal attractions or 
larger compensation, will spend a few months each year in well- 
meant and often successful endeavors to teach our children the 
rudiments of knowledge ; and each 3'ear one-third of their uutn- 
ber will give place to now comers. The most successful of 
these will be sought out and employed by the boards of educa- 
tion of our graded schools. Is it wise to entrust the vital inter- 
ests of education to teachers almost as immature in years and 
judgment as their pupils, without providing some means where- 
by their efforts may be aided, tested, controlled, and encour- 
aged? Can we reasonably expect to derive much real benefit from 
agencies so feeble, employed in a manner which would be ruin- 
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0U8 or disastroas in any business enterprise? The truth is, many 
of the eortiplaints made against our common schools for their lack 
of efficiency and thoroughness, are but protests against our ineffi- 
cient system of school administration. Apply to their manage- 
ment the common sense rules which insure success in ordinary 
business concerns, and most of the causes for complaint will soon 
be removed. 

In many counties, the introduction of new industries or the 
disuse of old ones has drawn apportion of the population from 
the country into the towns and villages. School houses, once 
crowded to their utmost capacity, are now almost deserted. In 
such localities, good schools are not sustained or permanent 
teachers employed. A consolidation of sub-districts, or a re-dis- 
tricting of many townships, seems now to be very desirable, if 
not an absolute necessity. This should not be done hastily. 
We love our homes — we cherish the memories which cluster 
around the place where we received our earliest training. 
Though seminary or college may claim us, the common school 
is our alma mater — the old school house an object of the ten- 
derest regard. Its removal to a new locality, or the enlarge- 
ment of sub-district limits, involves the destruction of old land- 
marks and the formation of new friendships and new associa- 
tions. 

The opposition which almost every attempt at consolidation 
encounters, even from those who ackngwledge its necessity, 
should not, therefore, surprise us. If the views of its advocates 
ever become popular, they must be made so through the earnest 
endeavors of men known and honored for their integrity and 
sterling worth, who can present them in so strong a light that all 
will heed their force, and learn to look forward into the future 
rather than backward upon the past. A county superintendent 
who knows the geography of his county, and has made the 
economy of its schools a study, can do a great deal toward 
securing this much to be desired result — and the money saved 
by this change In sub-district boundaries will more than pay his 
salary. • 

A county on the Western Kesorve was once re-districted, on 
paper, by a gentleman familiar with its physical features, its 
highways, and the enumeration returns of each township and 
sub-district. Estimating that the sale of the old school-house 
sites would furnish ample means for the purchase of the neces- 
sary new ones, as well as defray the expense of the removal and 
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repair of the old school houses, he found that more than 18000 
might be saved annually by consolidation and re-djstricting. 
As an agency for this purpose alone supervision will pay. 

County superintendency is not recommended, however, nnlesa 
liberal provision shall be made to pay the salaries of those who 
are to perform its official duties, A county superintendent should 
be a live man — his fitness for the position not determined by hia 
unfitness for any other employment. He should not be a failure 
in the pulpit or at the bar, a doctor without patients, or a politi- 
cian transformed into a school official because he is in the way 
of some aspirant to some other office. He should be a man of 
integrity, of high moral and social standing, of mature judg- 
ment, of experience in the practical working of school systems, 
a representative man, able to lead and command, and not liable 
to make doubtful experiments. He should be of the people, 
knowing their thoughts and the motives by which they are act- 
uated, tolerant of whim and caprice, patient with the timid and 
unwisely conservative, having faith in God and His providence, 
and moved to do good deeds by an ardent love for the human race. 
Such men should be found in every county. Their services can not 
be had for the asking. Is it not economy to pay them their price ? 
Under their lead and direction our common schools will prosper, 
and the smouldering embers of educational feeling and enthusi- 
asm be once more fanned into a flame. 

Supervision has ceased to be an experiment. Though neces- 
sarily attended with expense, it is now the settled policy of the 
states that have once adopted it. Says the Hon. H. B\ Wilson, 
of Minnesota, "Long experience in those states where the coun- 
ty superintendency system has been tested, as well as our own, 
proves beyond controversy the efficiency of this plan of school 
management; and when the entire time of this officer is devot- 
ed to school supervision, its efficiency is best displayed, and the 
office best sustained." Says the Hon. Newton Bateman, of Illi- 
nois, "I proclaim again, that county supervision is the right 
arm of our school system, its strongest living element of power ; 
the most closely identified with its future progress and develop- 
ment. No more disastrous blow could be aimed at the system, 
than one directed at the life of the superintendency." 

Twenty- one states and territories have already made supervi- 
sion a prominent feature in their school sj^stems — may we not 
confidently trust that Ohio will soon follow their example. 
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The TowNSHrp System. 

The act of March 14, 1853, provides that "each and every or- 
ganized township in the State shall compose but one school dis- 
trict for all purposes connected with the general interests of 
education in the township, and shall be confided to the manage- 
ment and control of a board of education ; and the several 
school districts, or fractional parts thereof, which now are, or 
may hereafter be established in the several organized townships 
of the State, shall be regarded as sub-districts, and be confided 
to the management and control of local directors." 

By the provisions of this act, township boards are bodies 
politic and corporate in law, and are invested with the title, care, 
and custody of all school property belonging to the school dis- 
trict, or township. They have exclusive control over the central 
or high schools of their several townships ; prescribe rules for 
all the sub-district schools; may appoint one of their members 
manager of the schools of the township in which he resides, and 
allow him a reasonable salary for his services ; and by act of 
March 31, 1871, are authorized and required to determine the 
text-books to be used and the studies to be pursued in the schools 
under their control. They &x the boundaries of the sub-dis- 
tricts, and locate school-house sites. They make estimates of 
the amount of money required to build and repair school houses, 
pay contingent expenses, etc., and to continue the schools in ses- 
sion six months each year. They apportion school moneys of 
all kinds among the sub-districts, and are required to make an 
annual report of certain specified particulars to the county 
auditor. 

Local directors control and direct the educational interests 
and affairs of the sub-districts. They take the enumeration of 
children of school age; employ and dismiss teachers; make con- 
tracts for building, repairing, or furnishing school houses, for 
providing fuel, for purchasing school-house sites or renting school 
rooms, and make all necessary provisions for the convenience and 
prosperity of the sub-district schools. Practically, the manage- 
ment of our country schools and the disbursement of all school 
moneys for their support are entrusted to them. 

The practical working of this system is far diflTerent from what 
its authors intended or anticipated. That numberless complica- 
tions must necessarily occur, may be readily infered from the 
fact that powers and duties are divided between township and 
local boards, which should belong exclusively to either the one or 
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the other to insure any. effective adjustment of means to ends. 
For instance, the township board is required to keep the schools 
of the township in session six months each year, and appor 
tions the fund raised by local tax for that purpose among the 
sub-districts, but has no control over its disbursement — the 
local directors hire the teachers, paying them such wages as 
they think best or most prudent. The township board locates a 
school-house site, and provides money for the building of a 
school house — the local directors purchase the site, determine 
the plan of the house, and make contracts for its erection. The 
township board makes the rules and regulations for the purchase 
of fuel and for the reparing or furnishing of a school house — 
the local directors make all contracts for such purchases, repairs, 
and furniture. Need we be surprised that a system so cum- 
brous and complicated is found to be a friiitful source of neglect, 
perplexity, misunderstanding, and litigation? 

It is recommended that two of these local directors be dispensed 
with ; that the management and control of all the schools in each 
township be entrusted to a township board composed of one 
member from each sub-district; that this board be invested with 
the title, care, and custody of all school property, locate and 
purchase all school-house sites, determine the plans of all 
school-houses and make contracts for their erection, apportion 
all public moneys, except those distributed per capita^ among 
the sub-districts, and employ and pay all teachers, — reserving", 
however, to each local director the right to nominate the teacher 
or teachers for his sub-district. 

It is believed that this change in the administration of school 
affairs will be attended with marked beneficial results. All that 
is really valuable in the sub-district plan will be retained. The 
number of local directors will be reduced, but each sub-district 
will have the same representation and influence in the township 
board that it now has. The public funds will be more equitably 
apportioned among the sub-districts than they now are, and con- 
tracts will cease to be made by parties not directly responsibe 
for their fulfillment. The township board being responsible 
for the right management of all the schools in the district, 
will be disposed to use much caution and deliberation in the 
selection and employment of teachers. A nearer approach to a 
desirable uniformity of instruction and equality of educational 
advantages will be made throughout the township, the county, 
the State, than is now possible. The transition from the old 
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system to the new will be an easy one, for it involves no great or 
radical changes. The number of local directors in each sub- 
district will be reduced from three to one, and certain powers, 
neither vital nor important to local interests, will be transferred 
from them to the township board organized precisely as it now 
is. A riddance will be made of friction and dead weight, and 
our school system made compact and efficient. 



SCHOOL PEOGEESS IN EUEOPB. 
V 

BY B. G. NORTHROP, CONNECTICUT. 

The subject of public instruction is now awakening thought 
and discussion throughout Europe to an unprecedented extent. 
The American and Franco-Prussian wars have demonstrated 
the value of free public schools, and taught the people as well 
as the public men of Europe that general education is essential 
to the preservation and prosperity of States, inasmuch as it is 
the source of thrift in peace and power in war, the cheapest 
defense of any nation, and the wisest kind of police, for it seeks 
the prevention rather than the punishment of crime. Eulers, 
too, are learning that the wealth of a State consists as much in 
its intellectual measures as in its physical force ; that education 
tends to order, economy and virtue, while ignorance means waste 
and weakness, if not pauperism and vice. 

Turke}'' and Spain, countries hitherto backward in education- 
al facilities, are, it appears,- now matul'ing systems of public 
schools, free to the children of all classes, the poor as well as the 
rich. Eussia has recently organized over 15,000 public schools. 
Sweden and Norway have, also, made marked educational prog- 
ress. By far the most prominent and perplexing question of 
discussion in England during the last year has been that of 
universal education. In this matter, hitherto slow and behind 
the other leading nations of Europe, England is at last moving 
in earnest. 

Nowhere on the Continent has the educational progress made 
during the past year been so remarkable as in Eome, where a 
system of free public schools is now in operation. Though un- 
known in the Eternal City prior to the unification of Italy, in 
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less than one month after the entrance of the National Govern- 
ment into Rome, public schools were organized. The attend- 
ance, at first small, has steadily increased, and now nearly 7,000 
children are being educated there. The sympathies of the maBses 
are already enlisted. Considering the difficulties encountered, 
the first year's trial has been a great success. The results have 
largely disarmed opposition, and converted many opponents 
into friends. The first anniversary of the Plebiscite, (October 2) 
was celebrated by a large school exhibition, which produced a 
great sensation, and was attended by over 6,000 pupils. Many 
thousands of citizens also crowded the Campidoglio. The exer- 
cises of the children were enthusiastically applauded. This 
demonstration settles the question as to the popularity and 
permanence of public schools in Rome. Grand as were the oJd 
Roman military displays on the Capitoline hill, where conquer- 
ing CsBsars led their triumphal processions and long trains of 
captives, it may be doubted whether that classic spot ever wit- 
nessed a scene so impressive and significant as was the simple 
gathering of 6,000 pupils with their striking illustrations of the 
bencficient agency of public schools. Even England, late in 
enacting a proper school system, and delaying still in carrying 
out Mr. Foster's School Bill, on the ground of religions diflS- 
culty, might learn a lesson from the promptness and energy 
displayed by Rome in the face of far greater obstacles and em- 
barrassments. 

The regular examinations in the Roman schools have taken 
place and over 1,600 pupils have been promoted. Their zeal and 
punctuality have been v^ry gratifying, and have exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of the government. The expenses 
of the last year have been about 204,000 francs. The plans 
initiated, and the increased attendance assured, involve much 
larger expenditures for the current year. Though new in 
Rome, public schools are no novelty in Italy. The statesman, to 
whom was due the unification of that country and the Mont 
Cenis tunnel, also aided in organizing an excellent system of 
Public Instruction for the Sardinians. The Normal and Tech- 
nical schools, started under the administration of Cayour, have 
been the most effective agencies in the recent regeneration of 
Italy, for she is everywhere reviving, and more especially in the 
northern part, where the people are rapidly progressing. The 
present condition of Turin and Milan, for example, demonstrate 
the influence of general and technical education on the indus- 
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tries and resources of a community. Business is prospering, 
manufactures are multiplying, and the people are hopeful and 
jubilant. Public interest and liberality in behalf of education 
are increasing. Last year Milan spent 734,000 francs for public 
schools, Florence 741,000, and Turin over 1,000,000. Liberal 
provision for technical education is made in Milan and Turin. 
The Polytechnic Institute in Genoa has 35 professors and over 
720 students. 

Austria is also manifesting a new-born and zealous interest in 
education. Defeated in war, she now seeks to excel in the arts 
of peace. Count Bcust has lett his impress on the educational 
institutions of his country. The new school houses in Vienna 
are among the best in Europe. 

The school houses on the Continent generally are inferior to 
those of the United States, many being very old, poorly lighted 
and ventilated, and often in Italy with no arrangements what- 
ever for heating. The American are far superior to the Euro- 
pean schools in the methods of teaching geography and arith- 
metic; but 'in the teaching of languages, history, and drawing 
the best schools of Switzerland and Germany rank higher than 
those of the United States. What was said in my former com- 
munication respecting the attention given to these branches in 
Switzerland, applies also to Germany. The faculty of language 
is early developed, and to talk well is hold to be a noble art. 
History is made a prominent and most attractive study. The 
schools of Austria, Swtizerland, France, and Germany greatly 
excel in drawing. These countries understand both the practical 
bearing of drawing and its relation to general culture. 

Paris, Nov, 15, 1871. 



It is healthful and it is refreshing to turn aside at times from 
the study of methods of teaching and discipline to the study of 
those principles that underlie all school teaching and school 
government. And it is well to remember that what many of us 
teachers most need, is not a better way of doing this or doing 
that, but higher aims, a juster estimate of the essential nobleness 
of our vocation, and a profounder conviction of the stern duty 
of unceasing self-culture. — Mass Teacher, 
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CASE m ENGLISH. 

BY QEORGE 8. ORMSBT, XENIA, OHIO. 

In ray last article, published in the June number of this Jour- 
nal, I suggested the following definition of caae, viz : 

Case is that form of use of the noun or pronoun which indicates 
the subject of thought, the possessor, or the object of an action or 
relation. It is, also, the use of a noun or pronoun, independent of 
any relation to the sentence, or of any governing word. 

By the term form, in this definition, is meant the different 
words, or the different terminations of the same word, which 
represent the same object or attribute in different relations. 
The pronouns he, his, and him, are called different forms of the 
same pronoun. They may be used in the same sentence, or in 
different sentences, to represent the same person in different 
relations, he representing the person as the chief subject of 
thought, his as the possessor, and him as the object of an action 
or relation. The nouns William and William's are called differ- 
ent forms of the same noun. Some writers have objected to 
this use of the term form ; still it is regai:ded as convenient and 
proper. Now it is affirmed in the definition that these forms of 
words so far as they indicate the different relations of objects, 
are cases. Usage has determined that one form of the noun 
or pronoun shall indicate one relation of the object that it rep- 
sents ; another form, another relation. 

By the term use, in the definition, is meant simply the way in 
which the word is used to indicate relations, not of words, but of 
things. The term relation would not be especially objectionable. 
Case would then be a relation of words to indicate a relation of 
things. But the only relation that one word can sustain to an- 
other in the sentence, is that of position ; and hence it would 
be equally proper to call case that position of the noun or pro- 
noun in the sentence, which indicates a certain relation of things. 
But the term use is more comprehensive in its meaning than the 
term relation or position, as applied to the collection of words 
in a sentence. Take the sentence, Soldiers march to the front; 
also, the sentence. Soldiers ! march to the front! The relation or 
position of the words in each of these sentence is the same ; 
but the use of the word soldiers in the first sentences indicates 
the relation of the men to an action represented by the word 
march. The use of the word soldiers in the second sentence 
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indicates the relation of the men to a commander. In the first 
sentence we are told that the soldiers do something. In the 
second sentence they are commanded to do something. This 
mode or way of using nouns or pronouns in a sentence or in 
speech, so as to indicate certain relations of objects or things 
represented by them, is called use in the definition; and this use 
of the noun or pronoun is called case. 

It should be borne in mind, in this discussion, that the rela- 
tion of words is one thing, and that the relation of things is quite 
another. If case is a relation, it is a relation of words to indi- 
cate a relation of things. But I have shown that the term use, 
in this connection, embraces in its meaning all that is meant by 
the term relation or position and even more. 

The term case originally signified a falling, or leaning from 
the first state of the word, the name. The first state of the 
word was the nomen^ the nominative, the name. It was not 
strictly a case, because not a departure from itself. The geni- 
tive, dative, accusative,, and Ublative were departures or fallings 
from this — were called cases. The vocative, in Latin, was not 
generally a departure, inasmuch as in addressing a person or 
thing, the first, or leading form the name or nominative, would 
be used. 

Now these cases were not relations, nor did they indicate 
relations of words, they were forms of words, which indicated 
the relation of things. When Cicero spoke to the Eoman Sen- 
ate, his auditors thought not of the relations of words that he 
used, but of the relations of things which these words in their 
various forms and and uses indicated. The nominative indicat- 
ed the agent, the subject of thought, the thing about which 
something was said or affirmed. The genitive indicated that 
from which something else proceeded, the origin, and by accom- 
modation, possession. The dative from dodativus, to give to, in- 
dicated the object to or for which anything is, or is done, and 
so, also, the accusative, the vocative, the ablative indicated such 
relations of objects as the names of the case would imply. These 
cases, of course, denoted other relations of objects than those 
mentioned. It is not important that they be enumerated. It is 
sufficient that we have found that this case, this falling^ this de- 
parture from the nominative, this change in the termination of 
the word, this form of the word was to indicate the relations, 
not of words, but of things. 

This truth, appertaining to case in the Latin language, throws 
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some light upon the eame subject in English. It is in perfect 
accordance with the laws of thought, to make the office of case 
the same in one language as in another. Indeed the grannma- 
rian does not make this. There is something in the language 
which indicates these relations of things — something in the 
English that does this, and English grammarians have recogniz- 
ed it, and made a record of the fact which they themselves had 
no power to change. They may not all have discovered case to 
be the same thing, but they have with great unanimity affirmed 
it to perform the same, or nearly the same, office. 

Dr. Hart says, " Case distinguishes the relation " — Greene, 
"Case denotes the relation" — Kerl, "Case shows, &c." — G-oold 
Brown, " Cases distinguish the relations " — Quakenbos, " Case 
distinguishes the relations." — Prof Henry N. Day, ** Case ex- 
presses the relation." 

These quotations, from acknowledged standard authority, have 
been made simply to corroborate what has been said as to the 
office of what we call case in English. All grammatical authority 
teaches this, viz: that case is something that indicates, denotes, 
shows something else ; and this something else which case indi- 
cates is a relation — a relation not of words but of things. 

And now having ascertained the office of case, we are better 
prepared to determine what case is. Nouns and pronouns are 
used in the sentence to represent objects. What is there about 
these words that indicates the relation that these objects sustain 
to one another or to any given attribute? To a limited extent 
form will do this. The personal pronoun of the masculine gen- 
der, singular number, may represent a particular man; he, his,- 
and him, may represent the same person ; he represents him as 
sustaining the relation of agent; if the corresponding fact of the 
relation is an action the person represented by he is the actor or 
the endurer of the act. The form he indicates this relation, his 
represents the same person in the relation of possessor, and him 
in the relation of an object affected by an action, or related in 
some manner to some other object previously mentioned, which 
latter relation is generally indicated by some preposition. The 
possessive form of the noun, also, indicates the relation of pos- 
sessor. These forms, so far as they exist in English, as in Latin, 
are cases, and they perform the same office in the one language 
that they do in the other. 

But form alone will not indicate all the relations that are at- 
tributed to case in English. The Latin sentence, Vulcanus fecit 
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arma, may be transposed so as to read Arma fecit Vulcanus^ but 
the forms of the words in both indicate the same relation of 
the objects. Vulcan is the agent, and anns tlie object of iiie 
action. Translate the words of these sentences in the order in 
which they occur; the first would read, Vulcan made arms; the 
second, arms made Vulcan. It is then the position of the word 
in the English sentence, the use of the word, that indicates the 
proper relation of things. If the things sustain a certain rela- 
tion to one another, and I wish to indicate this in an English 
sentence, I must so place the words, so use the words, make 
Buch a use of the words, that they will do this.- This use of the 
noun or pronoun, which indicates the relation of things, may, 
with propriety, be called case. For the first appropriation of 
this term to indicate this thing, so fur as I know, we are indebt- 
ed to Mr. Harvey, and his error, if he has made one, seems to 
be in not using the same term in his general definitions that he 
uses in his particular ones. In his general definitions he says, 
" Case is the relation of a noun or pronoun to other words ; " 
wliile in the definition of the particular cases, he says, " the 
nominative, possessive, objective, and the case absolute are uses 
of the noun or pronoun." 

A few words respecting the number of cases. I have already 
stated in a former article that there are four well-defined uses of 
the noun, and hence four cases. This statement seems to be re- 
garded as true by the majority of English grammarians and 
standard authors on this subject. 

~ If case is that which indicates the relation of things, the num- 
ber of cases will depend on the number of classified relations. 
How many classes of relations are there, which are indicated by 
case ? 

Grammarians have made a distinction between subjective 
relations and objective relations, and hence between subjective 
and objective terras. The leading object of contemplation is re- 
garded as the subject of thought, and the term representing it 
is a subjective term. The secondary object of thought — the 
object of ail action or the subsequent object of a relation indi- 
Q^ted by a preposition, is thought of and spoken of, not as a sub- 
ject, but as an object, and the terra representing it is an objec- 
tive terra. Added to these two relations, there is that of pos- 
session, origin or source. These three relations require three 
cases. The subjective term is in the nominative case, and the 

2 
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objective term in the objective case, and the possessive term m 
the possessive case. 

The first use of the noun is as the subject Or predicate of a 
proposition. The subject of a proposition is in the nominative 
case; it denotes the subject of thought. A noun, used as the 
predicate of a proposition, frequently a more general term than 
the subject, is not strictly a subjective term, but it denotes the 
same object that the subject does, and, for this reason, in all 
inflected languages, it has the same case-form, and in the 
English language it is properly in the nominative case. The 
second use of the noun is to indicate possession and kindred re- 
lations. To denote this relation we have the possessive case. 
The third use of the noun is to indicate an objectiva relation. 
An objective term, following a transitive verb or a preposition, 
is in the objective case. 

There is still another use of the noun, which the grammarians 
are favoring, called the independent case, the case absolute, the 
nominative independent or nominative absolute. The noun, 
thus used, denotes a subjective, rather than an objective relation, 
and hence its case has been called nominative independent, etc., 
— a name by no means objectionable. The idea represented bj 
this term has an intimate relation to the thought represented by 
the accompanying sentence, but in grammatical construction it 
is entirely independent of it; it is also independent of any gov- 
erning word, and, because of this grammatical independence, it 
may with propriety be said to be in the independent case. 

Besides these, there is what is called the appositive noun. In 
inflected languages this noun has the same case-form that the 
noun has with which it is connected, and in all languages it rep- 
resents the same object. If, then, this appositive noun is joined 
to the subject, or to the predicate, it is in the nominative case; 
if joined to the possessive, objective, or independent noun, it 
will be in the possessive, objective, or independent case. 

I have thus endeavored, as briefly as possible, to answer the 
two questions; "What is grammatical case?" and "How many 
cases are there in English ? '* The views herein expressed may 
not be correct, but to me they seem, not only philosophical, but 
entirely in accordance with the spirit of our best grammatical 
teaching, as represented by the best writers on this subject. 
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NOTE ON A EECENT DETERMINATION OF LATITUDE 

AND LONGITUDE. 

During the months of September and October of this year, 
Mr. Gr. W. Dean, of the United States Coast Survey, was engaged 
in the determination of the latitude and longitude of a point 
in the yard of the State House at the Capital of Ohio. The ap- 
proximate results of this work, which he has kindly communi- 
cated to the writer, may be of interest to many teachers in the 
State and are here given, preceded by a brief notice of the meth- 
ods used. For measurement of latitudes, the instrument in use 
here was what is known as the Zenith Telescope. The method 
which is due, originally, to Captain Tallcott, of U. S. Corps of 
Engineers, consists in the measurement of the small difference 
of zenith distance of two stars crossing the meridian on opposite 
sides of the zenith, at nearly the same altitude and within twenty 
minutes of each other in time. Its accuracy lies in the substitu- 
tion of micrometric measurement of small arcs, for the estima- 
tion of larger ones on the graduated circle. The latitude of a 
place is the declinatien of its zenith ; and il is easy to see that 
this is equal to one half of the sura of the declination of the 
stars plus one half of the difference of their zenith distances. 
This is the formula used. 

To find longitude is, of course, only to find the difference of 
time. For this purpose one of the large transit instruments 
belonging to the Coast Survey was firmly placed upon a stone 
pier and used for the determination of local time. We were then 
thrown in complete telegraphic connection with the Observatory 
at Harvard University and on a numher of nights when the 
weather was favorable, clock signals were exchanged and re- 
corded at both places. In the results given below these observa- 
tions are reduced to longitude from Washington, and I have also 
added the longitfide from Greenwich reduced from t)bservation8 
made in 1866 by Messrs. B. A. Gould and G. W. Dean, by means 
of a series of signals through the Atlantic Cable. I also include 
the results of magnetic observations. 

Loncritude— West from Washington 5° 5G ^30^^ 

Lon;Titude— W^t from Greenwich 82° 59^ 37^' 

Latitude— North 39° 67' 40^' 

Declination of Macrnelic needle — East 1° 20'' 

Dip.— of Magnetic needle.... 71° 13' 

T. C. Mendenhall. 
p. S. — On the same day on which the above note was furnished 
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I received a call from Prof. J. E. lliln:ard, assistant in charsfe of 
the Coast Siirve}^ at Washington, D. C. He came to Columbas 
for the purpose of making some instrumental comparisons upon 
the same spot, latel}^ occupied by the Coast Survey party. In 
conversation with him I referred to the fact that the magnetic- 
variation as given above was not just what we expected at thie 
point. He at once suggested that the great Artesian Weil, which 
is in the State House yard, distant from the magnetic station 
about forty paces, might probably have aflPected the result. Upon 
this suggestion we at once proceeded to the spot, and were sur- 
prised to find the prediction verified to a most remarkable decree. 
At one station, about twenty five paces from the well, the varia- 
tion was near 1°, while at another, about twenty paces on the other 
side, che position of the needle had changed about 5°! ]n fact thii^ 
long neglected well, more tiian two thousand feet deep, being 
piped with iron, has bu'en converted into a great magnet, with 
its South pole at the top, and has therefore materially diminished 
the value of the observations taken here to determine the mag- 
netic elements Some subsequent observations, made by Prof. 
Hilgard while hei*e, at a point free from any similar disturbance, 
indicate that 1° 20' is not far from the true magnetic declination. 
A party of Coa'^t Survey Observers have to-day pitched their tent 
over the soutiiern extremity of the meridian line, which is too 
distant from the Artesian Well to be under its influence, and wili 
doubtless soon give us a reliable set of magnetic elements. 
Columbus, O., Dec. 18, 1871. T. C. M. 



ON SIGNS. 

In the December number of this journal, F. H. Tuft, in an arti- 
cle entitled " Arithmetical Signs '\ appeals to the science of alge- 
bra in order to dispute my interpretation oil signs, given in a 
brief note in the October number. I had, of course, well consid- 
ered the expression a -^ ab before accepting the interpretation 
which I gave. We continually look upon ab as an exprcBsion 
quite different from aX b. 1 was led to my rule for interpreting 

arithmetical expressions containing the signs H X -^- by a 

careful consideration of the absurdities and difficulties of any 
other. Let us examine, a little, Mr. Tuft's proposed rule, which 
is that " the sign of multiplication should have precedence, that 
is, the operation indicated by it should be performed first, next 
comes division, then addition and subtraction." 
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By this rule, 48 -^ 6 X 2 -^ -3 X 9 X 4 -^ 5 is precisely the same 
jifi 48 -^6x2x3x9X4X5; also, 72 -j- 3 X 4 -^ C is the same 
a8 72 ^ 3 X 4 X 6. In short, this rule assorts that, in any ex- 
pression nmde up of numhers connected by the signs X and -^, 
after the first sign of division, the result is tiie same, it matters 
not irlmt the remaining signs are. 

Obviously the method of interpretation which I proposed in- 
volves no such absurdity; it is the most natural method; the 
most readily understood and applied ; in it divisors are consid- 
ered as fractional multipliers, and the order of the terms may be 

chan<^ed in any manner without altering' the result. 

^ " T. C. M. 



AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The common school system of the United States is, among all 
American institutions, the one most generally respected and np- 
proved. It differs from some other equally general and equally 
successful S3'stem8 in the utter absence of centralization, which 
is one of its most remarkable characteristics. It differs from 
many other American institutions in the efficiency and purity of 
its administration, in the general absence of jobbery, and of lad 
appointments and unjustifiable removals prompted by motives of 
political party; and while almost every other part of the politi- 
cal system of the country has provoked the severest comments 
^ of Americans themselves, and is considered by the best infurmed 
and thoughtful among them as implying rather a reproach to 
democracy than an evidence of its successlul working, no voice 
has ever been raised against the common schools. All Ameri- 
cans are justly proud of them ; nearl3'all prove their confidence 
in them l)y the strongest of all tests — that of sending their chil- 
dren to receive the earlier part of their education therein. They 
are the objects to-which every traveler's attention is invited, and 
on which the affection and interest of the peoi)leare unflnggingly 
and unfailingly fixed. It must be remenibered that, similar, if 
not identical, as the sj'stem is throughout the greater part oi' the 
Union, it is a matter with which the Federal Government has no 
concern, but which is entirely within the jurisdiction of the sev- 
eral States. * * * The system had its origin in Now p]ngliind, 
and did not find its way into the Empire Slate until it had been 
tried and proved .in Connecticut and elsewhere. — London Satur- 
day Review. 
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Mr. Obmsby's concluding paper on " Case in English " was receiTcd 

before the issue of our December number, and hence was written with no refer- 
ence to the articles which appeared in that number. The readers of our Juoe 
^issue will remember that we took some exception to Mr. Ormsby's definition 
of case, with the view, as was then stated, of eliciting a further discussion of 
the points called in question. The response, delayed by his illness, is an able 
and candid defense of the view that 'case is that form or use of a noun or pro- 
noun which indicates the subject of thought, the possessor, or the object of an 
action or relation. The term use includes position and whatever else, except 
form, may denote the three things specified. Why except form ? The reason 
assigned is not quite satisfactory. But this subject has had more than its due 
share of space, and we must here close its discussion, at least for the present. 



We are kindly permitted to anticipate the publication of Commissioner 

Harvey's report by presenting his official views'and suggestions respecting the 
three great needs of the Ohio School System, to wit, a normal system, county 
supervision, and the township system. It will be noticed that these measures 
of school improvement are severally discussed more from a popular than from 
a professional stand-point, and this is wise. The teachers of the State are 
generally right on these subjects, and what is now needed is to reach and con- 
vince the people, to whom we must look for the necessary legislation. In view 
of these facts, Mr, Harvey has addressed his arguments to the common-sense 
and practical wisdom of the thousands of school-officers and other non-profes- 
sional readers, to whom his report is largely to be sent, and whose opinions are 
so fully represented in the General Assembly. It seems unnecessary for us to 
do more than call attention to his presentation of these subjects. Both reason 
and experience attest the value of the measures therein advocated. They are 
the essential elements of an efficient school svstem. We fear that he asks for 
too little in the direction of normal instruction, but it will make a beginning. 



The contributed paper in our November number on **The Geography 

Question " has elicited not a little discussion. It has been reviewed in several 
of our exchanges, and, so far as we have observed, the writers defend both the 
practical value of geography as a school study and its adaptation to common 
school pupils. On the other hand, several eminent teachers have privately 
indorsed the paper, and others, while not approving of Mr. Taylor's proposition 
to banish geography from the schools, favor an abridgement of the time now 
devoted to its study and a thorough pruning of geographical text book^. A. 
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writer in the St. Louis Journal of Education claims that ** descriptive geogra- 
phy ' J properly taught, is as easily understood as '*Rohinson Crusoe ", and he 
urges that the true method of teaching the description of countries is by the 
use of outline maps and globes — by appealing to the eye — and that these de- 
scriptions should be recited according to a set of topics applicable to every 
country- We have long held and taught that the primary ideas of geography 
should be learned not from books but from nature; that, when the child has 
some real knowledge of his little world of home, he should then be made 
familiar with the outline and important features of the earth's surface by a 
critical study of maps, including map-drawing. Much more than half of all 
the geographical knowledge, which it is desirable to teach in elementary 
schools, may be learned by observation — from nature and good maps. Theee 
map studies should be accompanied 'by such oral descriptions as will awaken 
interest and fill out the mental pictures. The lessons on the " descriptive text ", 
when reached, should be sandwiched between oral lessons designed to prepare 
the pupil for an intelligent study of the book. 



We are moved to caution our readers in other States against the error 

of under-estimating the comparative efficiency of the school system of Ohio. 
The present general school law was enacted, in its main provisions, nearly 
twenty years ago, and the school system, then organized, was in advance of 
that in most of the States. It was wise and liberal in its financial provisions, 
and a somewhat wide observation justifies the belief that it is still one of the 
very best financial systems in the country. The city, town, and village school 
districts have a simple and efficient organization, and the schools are gener- 
ally under, what may be called, professional supervision, and are well graded. 
We believe that the graded schools of Ohio are not excelled by those of any 
other State, and we know of no State which employs more city and other local 
superintendents or pays those employed more liberal salaries. The special 
weakness of the Ohio system is the provision (or want of provision) made for 
township or country districts. While the organization of the townships is a 
great improvement upon the old system, which gave to each country school a 
separate and independent board of directors, it has proved very complicated 
and hence inefficient The township board and the sub-district directors are 
constantly in collision, and, between the two sets of managers, the schools are 
badly managed. What is imperatively needed is the simplification of the 
township organization — its complete unification by abolishing the sub-district 
boards. The present progress of the country schools of Ohio is largely due to 
the county system of examining and certificating teachers and the county 
teachers' institute. The county boards of examiners have done much to im- 
prove the scholarship of teachers, and the organization of these boards with 
three examiners has been a check to favoritism and retainment We should 
be unwilling to see the duty of examining the teachers of a county entrusted 
to one person. The county boards of examiners and the county institutes 
need to be supplemented by efficient systems of school supervision and normal 
instruction. These added agencies would put the country schools of Ohio on 
a high and broad road of progress. 
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In a paper read at the last meetinor of the American Social Science 



Association, bv Dr. J. B. Upham, ot Boston, it is stated that the ability of chil- 
dren of school age to appreciate the sounds of the scale and acquire an ele- 
mentary knowledge of music, is alnfost universal. At a lute test of this ques- 
tion in the primary and lower grammar classes in the Bo»>ton schools, it was 
found that of about forty pupils in the lowest primary class, whose averMge a^e 
was five and one half years, only some half dozen were unable to sinvr in tune. 
Proceeding upwards in the grades, these instances became less frequent, and 
when the second year of the grammar course was reached, not a sin(!le discord- 
ant voice was found in a class of one hundred and eight pupils of the average 
age of twelve to thirteen years. Mr. Mason, the superintendent of music in 
the primary departments, states that he is accustomed *^ to disregard the ex- 
ceptional cases among the smaller children, and to require them to participate 
in the musical exercises with the ot'ier>. feeling confident that their voice and 
ear will be brought up to the standard in due time.'' Before music was a re- 
qi. led exercise in the primary schools, less than a dozen of the thousand ^irls 
in I Ik- Hancock School were unable, from all causes, to aittain a fair degree of 
success in music. Dr. I'pham states that the results of musical instruction in 
Boston •••'< other cities abundantly prove that music can be taught " as uni- 
versally and as effectually as reading, writing, geography, or ariilimetic." He 
also believes that it can be taught as economically as the other branches when- 
e\er a town or group of towns i.i large enough to allow ihe employment of a 
professional teacher to plan and superintend the instruction, which can be 
given by the regular teachers. He affirms that any teacher, possessing ordi- 
nary aptness and skill, can learn, in a very short lime, to teach the elements 
of music as well as the other school blanches, and, to this end, it is not neces- 
sary that the teacher be able to sing. He cites the siatement ol Mr. Holt, that 
only seven of the two hundred and fifty one teachers who have been under his 
observation, have proved themselves unable to do their work satisfactorily. As 
a general rule, the teachers who are superior in other branches, obtain the 
best results in music. The essential condition is, that the regular teachers be 
under ihe direction of a competent professional teacher of music, and this 
condition may be met in village and rural districts by grouping the schools and 
forming a " circuit*' of a week or ten days in extent. 



The National Normal for December wishes to know the position of 

the Natioxal Teacher, and several other educational journals named, on the 
temperance and anti tobacco issues. Bro. Holbrook may use the stron^rest 
English which he can command, in condemnation of the use of intoxicating 
liquor or tobacco, and we will indorse and emphasize his utterance. We do 
not regard the use of tobacco as great an evil as the use of strong drink, but, 
if we could decide a question of duty for other. <, the boyl» in our schools would 
not have the example of teacher or superintendeni to excuse the forming of 
so expensive and injurious a habit. No person addicted to the improper use 
of liquor, should be employed in the position of ceucher or superintendent 
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PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

At the meeting; of the Superintendents' Section of the National Educational 
Association in St. Lonia, the following preamble and resolutions were referred 
to a committee, of which Supt. Harris, of Sl Louis, is Chairman, with instiuc-. 
tions to consider and report on the subject at the next annual meeting : 

WuKRRAS, The present eyatem of keeping atatistios of acbool attendance is imper- 
fect— 

1. fifCfHite \t combines in one item the record of the pupil's irregularity nnd the 
recfird innde ngainst the pupil us an incentive to necure greater regularity, thus 
niakin; fho .4t;itistic.il record depend soiuoMrhat upon the strictness of the teacher in 
BU-spending pupih ; and 

2. nfciinnf it allows a different mnrgin of registration for pick pupils from that for 
others, hikI again makes a difference between those who are absent intending to re- 
turn iind thuse who are absent without such intention. 

An'd whrrras. It is desirable to have three items in the record of school attend- 
ance c»nfir«lv independent of the strictness or laxity of the teacher, and free from 
all arbitrarinei^s whafsover, to wit: 

1. The total nuTnber regisfered or enrolled from the beginning of the scholnptio 
year, withr»ut reference to length of time, members of school, or whether present 
membi'ra or not, miinu those received by transfer from other schools in the same sys- 
tem {ir. oity or township); and 

2. The average number of those in daily or semi-daily attendance, counting 
together the number present each dny, and dividing the sum by the total number of 
days in the given time; and 

3. The avernge daily or semi-daily number helonginrj, an item embraoing not only 
those in actual attendance, but those reasonably expected — ^'tbe actual attendance 
plux those temporarily absent. 

[Sttte (1.) The total enrollment compared with the actual average attcndanoe, 
shows the irregularity of popul»ith»n, and the insufficiency of zeal or means on the 
part of the people at large to continue their children at school the whole scholaetio 
year. 

(2 ) The average number belonging compared with the average daily attendnnce, 
shows the temporary irregularity, and indioites the strictness of discipline on the 
part of the teacher, the moral tone of the pupils, and, to a large extent, the prevail- 
ing tone of the eommnnity.] 

For these reasons, lie it /if^ohed. That there be three items kept in the record of 
attend'int^e, and that each of these items Be kept carefully distinct from all records 
int»'nil<Ml to hnve a disciplinnry effect. 

Be it further RfHolved^ That instead of the present method prevailing for the item 
of itrfnuje unnihrr be/nttffinff, the following method be adopted : 

That in all cases of absence from t^chool, whether with intention of returning or 
not, whether the case be occnsioned by sicknesss r r other caus^es, including suspen- 
sion of the pupil, hut excepting solely the case of transfer to Fome other selool in 
the same system: that the pupil's name be kept on the roll as hehmyivg Un three 
whole dajSy and dropped uniformly, in case he does not return on the seventh half 
day. 

With the view of securinor a more speedy trial of the scheme presented in 
these resolutions, the committee has issued a circulflr to City School Superin- 
lendent?», submitting the same and requesting that steps be taken to inimduce 
it into the schools under their charge. To what extent the recommeiidation 
of the committee has been acted upon, we «re not informed, but we venture to 
express the hope that all use of the "average number belonging" as a basis 
of comparing school atlendance, mny soon be abandoned. The plan pre^erted 
above is an improvement upon the "Chicago Rule," which it is intended to 
supersede, but it is open to the same serious objection, to-wit: thnt it docs not 
conform to the fads. In one case, a pupil is considered a member of the 
achool for three whole da^s after he has formally and actually withdrawn, and, 
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in another case, a pupil's name in just as arbitralily strnck from the roll when 
he is absent, for whatever cause, more than three days I It is plain that such 
a procedure does not tally with the facts. 

The object in 6nding the average number of pupils belonging, as stated in 
the second of the committee's inserted notes, is to show the '* temporary irregu- 
larity " of school attendance, but this, we thirk, may be much more simply 
done by comparing the average daily attendance with the monthly or tceekly 
enrollment As the average daily attendance compared with the total yearly 
enrollmenty shows the extent to which the registered youth of a community 
actually enjoy the school advantages provided, — their continuance in school — 
so the average daily attendance compared with the monthly enrollment^ shows 
the temporary regularity wiih which they attend school. The weekly enroll- 
ment may show this still more accurately, but, for reasons stated last month, 
we much prefer to take the monthly enrollment as the basis. 

The adoption of the monthly enrollment as a basis for comparing the regu- 
larity of attendance in different schools, would give a simple and uniform 
method. There is no calling of " white black or black white." The average 
number of pupils in daily attendance and the number of pupils enrolled are 
both definite items — absolute facts, " entirely independent of the strictness or 
laxity of the teacher and free from all arbitrariness whatever.^' A comparison 
of these two facts shows not only temporary irregularities, but the effect of 
actual withdrawals from school. We commend this method to the favorable 
consideration of the able committee having this subject in charge. 



THE TEACHER'S DAILY PREPARATION. 

An Indiana correspondent takes us to task for the wish expressed in our 
November number, that there were a self-executing law, forbidding any teach- 
er from attempting to conduct a recitation before he has so thoroughly mas- 
tered the lesson as to be able to recite it — to change places with the pupil with 
credit to himself He thinks that while such a law might be reasonable if 
applied to those favored teachers who are required to conduct only three one 
hour or six half-hour recitations a day, and who have time for preparation, it 
would be very hard on the rank and lile of teachers, who hear from nine to 
nineteen recitations daily. In the name of fairness he asks us "to ease up 
on the hard-worked teachers" and lay the blame on those who should provide 
time for the preparation required. 

Having a lively sympathy for all overworked teachers, we would not know- 
ingly make any unreasonable demand of them. The earnest appeal of our 
correspondent has, therefore, caused us to reconsider the oft-expressed wish 
to which he takes exception, but we see no good reason for re-calling it. The 
requirement is certainly reasonable when applied to recitations in rending, and 
writing. The teacher of arithmejtic should at least be able to solve the 
problems readily, to recite the definitions and principles, when reached, and 
to deduce and state the rules, and the teacher of grammar should be able to 
give the definitions and rules, and to analyze and parse examples. Spelling 
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tnai/ be taught by one who is unable to spell the words pronounced, but 
it can be better taught by a igood speller. Of the common branches there 
remains geography, and United States history. A teacher can " hear lessons " 
in eacb of these branches by reading the printed questions, but unless he can 
answer the questions asked, the class had better be dismissed and the farce 
ended. Thus our review but strengthens the conviction that our wish is not 
only reasonable, but that the requirement that the teacher be able to recite 
the lesson he teaches, is the lowest condition that can be approved. 

We are aware, however, that such a law as the one we invoke, would be a 
eerious inconvenience to that army of ill-prepared teachers who only " keep 
school" and, by a slavish use of the textbook, manage to "hear" a daily 
round of dreary lessons. Many of them cvould doubtless find their occupation 
gone, but their muster out of service would so elevate the business in dignity 
and pay, that applicants for the places vacated could afford to mhke some 
adequate preparation. Such a law would compel teachers having too many 
recitations, to consolidate their fragments of classes and make a more thorough 
classi6cation ; and it would also compel boards of education to consider the 
teacher's daily preparation in determining both the number of classes to be 
taught and the compensation to be allowed. It would also break up the me- 
moriter routine which has so long passed current as teaching, for if teachers 
were required to take their own doses, they would not long prescribe the com- 
mitting of pages of descriptive text in geography, history, etc. 

We may mistake but we believe that there is a sad neglect of study and 
preparation among the rank and file of teachers; and this re-appears in poor 
teaching, inattentive classes, disorderly schools, and much discipline. More 
teachers are burdened by worry than by. study, and more study would give less 
worry. It is assumed that the teacher has once mastered the branches of 
study he tries to teach. If this be true, it will take but a short time to review 
the lessons of the day. The teacher who so prepares himself daily that he is 
able to conduct recitations in one or more branches, if not in all, without the 
book, will find that he is proportionally increa.sing his skill, his influence, and 
his success. 



There has been quite an excitement at Hunter's Point, L. I., on the 

Bible question. Some weeks since the School Commissioners determined to 
enforce the reading of the Bible in one of the ward schools, which is attended 
by a large number of Catholic children. Several pupils refused to be present 
while the Bible was read, and were requested to leave the school. In one or 
two cases parents took their children back and insisted on their remain- 
ing. The next morning there was an open rebellion against the authority of 
the principal on the part of a few pupils, and the police were called in and 
two young men, engaged in it, were arrested, which caused great excitement 
in the community. The affair culminated in the expulsion of forty Catholic 
pupils. The difficulty has, however, been patisfactorily adjusted by the School 
Commissioners. They agree to allow all Catholic children to remain in the 
classrooms during the chapel exerciFee, and the Catholics, through a commit- 
tee, agree not to oppose the rending of the Bible in the school. 
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MISCELLANY. 

iVnR>j n-^tifial that a aubjcjribar has failoi to reeoi^e any number of this 

journal due him, w© always remail it. 

Wk cm still supply back numbers of the MoNTHfiY from Ootober, 1871, and 

a few sets from January to June inductive. Wo shall soon bind in cloth, with 
leaiher baek, a few copies of the last volume (1871); price by mail, postpaid, $2 a 
volume. 

\Vj h\7o ra nh re^rattei the I ite appairance of several issues of our journal. 

Tfii Djnn'jir uju'jjr wm d^Uyol a wjek by the elitor's ab:jeaco and n« irly 
ano'.h >r vrjjk by tU iuijxinif of tho voluas. Wj bj^iii the new volum > on time, 
and wj hupa to m^il each succeeding number before the close of the preceding 
mouth. 

3 iAR»< of Eljcition, wishing to employ experienced teachers, will do well 

to address Supt. J. L. Pickard, Cliicaj;(», HI. Over one hundred of the tciicher«, 
on.51^3 1 in r. ij sj'i J lU bafjre tha s^ro it fire, are still out of employment. M;*ny of 
then tjuhuri wjill like to gat tainp)rrry or parmment positions in other cities. 
A suj jjisful priiu iry teAoher m vy be secured by addressing the editor uf Ihi^ journal. 

• D wr >v Ijih off in tho suhsjription canvass for 1872 with a fine list (»f fifty 

suhs.-iiberiJ ; Xenia follows with twenty; Salem with twelve; Sidney wiih twelve^; 
an I .i'. ur cities ai I tokf as hive given rji»lioe that wa m.iy expect to hear good newa. 

We ircj rrt id/ ai I s > are our b )!»1<"«. in giving l.iU m>>nth the number of our sub- 

Biribers in the graded school districts of the State, wo omitted Delhi, which givea 
m/#»c»- s;i'n jribirs. Sapt. Hill repurts that the schools are prospering finely, with 
forty -seven non-reaident pupils. 

Pr:[H)xiL. — II »n. B. (j-. Northrop, of Cmnoeticut, who has spent several months 
in»p3)r.inr tha sjh) »ls of Ejrope, expjots to return home this month, lie has been 
re jiivr,; I vvi h uaifjrn jojrtesy, an i hn ha i every facility for acquiring inft»rra>ition. 

-Prof. Sidney A. Xorton, who his baen in Germ my the past year, has returned 

and rMitt)] h\^ ditiji in the Miami .Vljlioil Cillege, Cincinnati, 0. r*rof. 11. N. 

B»liilir, of Sm P/iniisco, wn elejie I Superintantlent of Public Instruciion of 

C ilir'iraia in Ojtibir, and ha^ entere I up »n tho duties of the office. W. 0. lli.-*key, 

«up •nritaii laiit of t^j public schools of Minneipilis, Mvnn., died O.Uober 3, 1871, 

fro u ip iplexy. II 3 w n a native of lio. Jh irlcs R. Da;in, of Port Hope, Mich., 

has b !j I elajro 1 su^)irintBndent of tie public schools of Sandusky, Ohio. U.S. 

Lehr, principal of the Northwestern Ohio Normal School (Ada), is superintendent of 
the Ada public schools. 

II v\tr^r()>r Cjuvpv' — W© are in iabte I to Supt. Turrill, of Cumminsville, for a com- 
pleta li:iC of the tea;hers employed in the schools outside of Cincinnnli, with their 
m )nihly s ilaries, whi^h ran^e from SIJ to $ii)l). Tw) or three receive less than $40, 
an I only tho priniipiis of graded sijhools receive more than $100. Instruction in 
Gar.n m is given at Cirthage, Ludlow drove, We.stw<)od, Cumminsville, Woodliurn, 
and one or two other places. In Avond ile, Mount Pleasant, Winton Place, College 
Uill, and Cleves a separate schoolroom is furnished the colored chililren, \jrhilo in 
Harrison and Cumminsville they attend with others. There are nbuut fifteen local 
boirh >f e< I niriart, tQ )n of wa » n, ha>vavar, do not examine, but mttroly indorse 
the certificates issued by the county board of examiners. The prinoijial teachers of 
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Olendnle, Cheviot, Columbia, Camminaville, Clifton, and Avondale hold Stnto cer- 
tificates. The preparation of this list must have cost much lahur, and the under- 
taking of the work is an evidence of Mr. TurriU's devotion to the cause and his in- 
dustry in its promotion. 

WoosTKR Uniyehsity. — This institution, located at Wooster, 0., was opened in 
the fall of 1870. The number of students, the first year, was 57, and a clasis of six 
graduated at the firot commencement. The number of students this year is 7U, eight 
being in the senior class. There is no preparatory department, the academies and 
bi^h schools bejng depended upon to furniinh the preparation requiiiite for admifsion. 
At the close of I he sophomore year, each student selects one of three courses of study. 
In the first course, the Ancient Languages are made prominent; in the second, Miitb- 
einatics and Engineering; and in the third. Modern Languages. Hebrew is an 
opiional study in the senior year. A Scientific Course has been established, which, 
it is intended, shall be worthy of the name. At the close of each term, all the 
students are subjected to a written exominntiou on the studies of the te/m. The 
faciilry now consists ©f the president, five profes'sors, and two assiiitant professors, 
and one or two other professors will be elected at the close of the year. 

The university building is pronounced by competent judges to bo the best for col- 
lege purposes in America. The building and grounds cost about $150,000. The 
library now contains 1500 well-selected volumes, the second installment of Mr. 
Bragg's donation of $5,000 worth of books having just been received. The Fum 
of $5,000 has been expended in the purchase of philosophical and chemical 
apparatui). The endowment fund, now secured, amounts to $260,000, and efforts 
will bo made largely to increase it. The above facts show that this new institution 
has made a good beginning, though it will, of course, take years to realize the ex- 
pectations of its founders. Orowth is a necessity of all institutions of learning. 

Strubrnvillr. — The average monthly enrollment of the public schools is about 
1000 pupils, and they are divided into one high school, with three teachers ; two gnira- 
mar schools, with two teachers each ; two lower schools of eight grades each ; and a 
colored school. Twenty- four teachers are employed, not includin'g the superintend- 
ent, Mr. M. R. Andrews. The schools are evidently making good progress. Tb<t 
course of instruction in the lower grades combines oral and text-book methods, and 
writing, drawing, object and language lessons receive early attention. The interest 
of the citizens in the schools was recently shown by a large majority vote to build 
a school-house in the northern part of the city, at a cost of $50,000. This vote, so soon 
following the completion of the fine high-school building, is very creditable to the 
city. 

WooSTRR. — Supt. Hussey writes ns that he is now spending his entire time in 
■uperintending the work of twenty- three teachers — "as good a class, so far as edu- 
cation, natural ability and adaptation are concerned, as can be found in any town of 
tho same size in Massachusetts." Mr. W. R. Taggart, a graduate of Wooster 
University, is in charge of the high school, and Mary Wiley is principal of the sec- 
ondary department, with an average of 216 pupils in daily attendance and yet 
maintaining excellent order. Each the of at'EiE^tants remains in charge of the study 
room one hour ea^h day. The new building is arranged on the plan of study-rooms, 
which, Mr. Hussey says, is liked very much. The number of pupils enrolled in the 
•chools the past term was 1317, with 128 in the high school, .36 being non-rcpidents. 
There was a decided reduction in absence and tardiness ae compared with the cor- 
responding term of the year previous. 
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Mariox. — We learn that 8upt. Eversole has effected a marked improTeaent in 
the condition of the public Bchools. A high per cent, of attendance \e reached, and 
both tardiness and traanoy, which were very serious evils last year, have been 
greatly reduced. The discipline and order of the schools are now commendable: 
and the classes are making good progress in their studies. A system of monthly 
written examinations is used, with good effect; and both language lessons and map- 
drawing are regularly and systematically taught. The high school, which enrol J« 
above seventy pupils, is in charge of Miss C. A. Dewey, a very successful teacher 
and disciplinarian. 

WiLUiNOTON. — Supt. Cole reports the public schools in excellent i^ndition ; pupils 
very regular in attendance, with but few cases of tardiness. He writes : *' We have 
no tardy rule, except the honor of the pupils and the care of the teacher to know 
why they are late. I have not had half a dozen cases of truancy in nearly two 
years." By the liberality of the treasurer of the board, Mr. C. M. Bo{>wortb, (he 
high school has been supplied with a set of chemical and philosophical apparatus. 
An increase of educational interest in the county is reported. The teachers' associa- 
tion meets monthly at different parts of the county with increasing success. 

Logan. — The public schools enroll about 450 pupils and employ eight teaeheri. 
They have been for several years under the efficient supervision of Mr. W. W. 
MoCray, who is assisted by ''an earnest, faithful corps of teachers." It is quite 
unnecessary to add that the schools are reported to be in good condition and making 
progress. Supt. McCray takes a lively interest in the improvement of the schooli 
of the county, and his efforta are well seconded by others. Hocking is elevating 
the standard of school work. 

Wabrin. — We have a good report of the condition of the public schools. Sup't 
Barney has made important changes in the course of study and methods of instruc- 
tion, and what has been accomplished gives promise of still greater progress. The 
high school enrolls about sixty pupils. The board has increased the salary of Mrs. 
Barney, the efficient principal of the high school, from $550 to $700: of one assist- 
ant from $500 to $600 ; and of another from $550 to $600. The salary paid the 
superintendent is $1,800. 

liBNKYA Normal School. — This school is reported to be in a very prosperous con- 
dition. The winter term opened Nov. 14th, with 130 students, about one-third more 
than were present the winter term of last year. Mr. J. S. Lowe is principal. 

Bbvrrlt. — The schools employ five teachers and the average daily attendance of 
pupils is a little over 200. They are in charge of Mr. J. Heston, this being bis fifth 
year. His present salary is $900 for nine months, an increase of $200 over hii 
former salary. 

Sup't Ginn, of Clyde, reports that the schools are progressing finely, with 

about 500 pupils in attendance; and Sup't Merrill, of Amherst, reports school affairi 
prosperous and complete. ' 



TEACHERS* ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES. 
Thb Eastrrn Ohio Teachers' Associatio.*! will hold a meeting at Stenbenville, 
opening on Tuesday evening, Jan. 12, and closing Saturday afternoon. The exer- 
cises will consist of an inaugural address by the President, Supt. W. J. Myers, of 
Cadia ; a lecture on reading by Supt. J. J. Burns, of St. Clairsville : an ad(^re8f by 
School Commissioner Harvey ; a disoassion on " Method of Teaching CompositV^ 
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ani L%n:;u%npe;" and exorcises in oomposition and map-drawing by pupils from 
the Steabenville schools. 

CevTRvL Ohio Tkagsrrs' A^sociATiajr. — The meeting at Delaware, the first Satur- 
day of Novembor, was the largest yet held. Some sixty of the Colambas teachers 
and several members of the Ohio Central Normal School, with representatives from 
other cities and towns, were present. Miss Mary Wirth,of the Columbus High School, 
read a paper on " Oratorical Exercises in School " which elicited an intetesting dis- 
cussion. Other practical topics were discussed. The next meeting is to be held at 
Worthington, in January. 

NoRTHRASTBRN Ohio Trachirs' ASSOCIATION. — Jhe meeting held in Cleveland, 

Saturday, December 9, was not so largely attended as several former meetings, but a 

considerable number of the towns of the Western Reserve were represented. School ' 

Commissioner Harvey delivered an address on the School System of Ohio, which was 

followed by a discussion on school legislation. Mr. Klem read an excellent paper on 

** Education for Freedmen." The following officers were elected : Hon. Thomas 

W. Harvey, president; Ale^. Forbes, secretary ; L. W. Day, treasurer ; and Samuel 

Findley, chairman of executive committee. The next meeting will beheld at Akron, 

the first Saturday in February. 

Jefferson County. — The county institute organized Monday evening, Nov, 
13lh, with Rev. J. Buchanan, president, and adjourned on Friday evening. E. F. 
White, of Columbus, was the principal instructor. He was assisted on Friday by 
School Commissioner Harvey. Prof. Leo, of New Market, also gave a lecture on the 
*' One-Study System," and Rev. Dr. Watkins, of Steubenville, on " Words." Pop- 
ular evening lectures were delivered by Mr. White on ** The Question of the Hour ; '* 
by Rev. Dr. Watkins on " Idioms, Slang, and Provincialisms ; " by School Commis- 
sioner Harvey on ''American Education ; " and by President Hays, of Washington 
and Jefferson College, Pa., on " Educated Failures." The evening meetings were 
-well attended by citizens as well as teachers. At the close of Mr. Harvey's lecture 
on Thursday evening, county supervision was approved by a decided vote, a few 
only voting against the measure. The institute is pronounced a "grand success," 
mnd it could not have been otherwise with the talent engaged in its work. The 
only drawback was the presence of small-pox in the city, which kept away many of the 
county teachers. Notwithstanding the number enrolled was sixty-six. The ar- 
rangements for the meeting were made by Mr. Buchanan and Miss Elvira O'Neal, 
to whom much credit is due. Jef^'brson. 

Columbiana County. — The teachers' institute met in East Liverpool, Nov. 6th, 
and remained in session five days. The instructors were M. F. Cowdery, of San- 
dusky ; W. N. Hull, of Pittsburgh ; W. D. Henkle, of Salem ; J. P. Hole, of New 
Lisbon; S. J. Duncan, of East Liverpool; and M. C. Stevens, of Salem. Lectures 
were given on " Moral Instruction," " Grammar," "Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing," "Spelling," " Map Drawing," "Elocution," "Penmanship," "Primary 
Reading", etc. Evening addresses were delivered by Messrs. Stevens, Hole, and 
Cowdery. One hundred and forty teachers were enrolled, showing that Columbiana 
county teachers realize the advantages of attendance upon institutes. The resolu- 
tions adopted favor a codification of the school law, county superintendency and 
moral instruction in the school-room. j, L, q 

Stark County. — The annual session of the county institute was held at Navarre 

third week of October, and "a decided success " is the verdict of the 160 teachers 

^. The instructors were Supt. Worley, of Canton, on theory and prao- 
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tice of teaching; Supt. Dressier, of Alliance, on English grnmmar; and Supt. Jones, 
of Massillon, Prof. Brush, of Mt. Union College, and Mr. Forbes, of Cleveland, on 
arithiuetic, geogrnphy, and history. The county examiners, Messrs. Worlry, Jones 
and Dressier, sent ua a list of thirty-seven subscribers, with their compliments. We 
wish every county iu the State bad as live and clficient a board of examiners as 
Stark. 

Ashtabula County. — We held our annual institute at Ashtabula, Nov. 20-23, and 
bad a glorious time of it, as usual. Our enrollment was 159. The por])le of Ash- 
tabula very generously threw open their doors, furnishing the teachers free enter- 
tainment and an invitation to come again on the same terms. Instruction was given 
by M. F. Cowdery, J. Tuckerman, and H. U. Johnson. A.su. 

PoRTAOR County. — The annual institute was held at Garrettsrille the second week 
of November, with an attendance of eighty teachers. The instructors were II. U. 
Johnson, of Orwell Normal Institute, in reading, geography, nnd elementary teach- 
ing, and Alex. Forbes, of Cleveland, in arithmetic, grammar, and theory nnd proe- 
tice of teaching. Mr. Johnson gave four evening lectures and Mr. Forbes one. 
The resolutions adopted show that the exercises gave great satisfaction. The lady 
teachers received free entertainment. 

Hocking County. — We have received from the secretary a full report of the teachers' 
institute held at Logan, the second week in August, and much regret its Intc appear- 
ance. The instrucl(»rs were ?upl. J. C. Hartzler, of Gnlion, and Supt. I{. W. 
Stevenson, now of Columbus, both of whom gave complete satisfaction. About eighty 
teachers were in attendance. 

•Previous engagements obliged as to decline invitations to attend the teachers' 



in:«titute8 held at Tiffin, Oct. 2H-27 ; Chardon, Nov. 21-24 ; and in Wood County, Nov. 

13-17. Wo hope to receive a good report from each institute. The institute held 

at Coshocton the last week of September, was poorly attended. 



SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN OTHER STATES. 

Georgta. — At the annual meeting of the State Tenchers' Association, held in 
Columbus, Ga., in May last, a committee was appointed to memorialize the General 
Assembly on the subject of amending the school law. This duty has been dicichnrged 
by the committee in an able memorial. After giving a history of the present school 
law, which, in its leading features, embodies the system desired and improved by 
the State Teachers' Association in 1869, the committee urges several important 
amendments, chiefly correcting the departures of the law from the original plan of 
the Association. One of the most important of the changes suggested has reference 
to the raising of the funds necessary to organize and sustain the schools. It is 
wisely recommended that the distribution of the general fund by the State shall be 
conditional upon the raising ot a fund by local taxation sufficient, with the State 
fund, to sustain an adequate number of schools in the county, at leusl »itc nwutha in 
the year. This is the true policy. Such an inducement will correct, in the end, any 
lack of co-operation on the part of t^je people. But the most interesting portion o^ 
the memorial is that which relates to the education of colored youth. It fully 
<' accepts the situation," and urges in a convincing argument that they should be 
admitted to an equal participation in the educational advantages provided by the 
public schools. It is also recommended that the duty of adopting text-books be en- 
troated to the county boards. 
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Illinois. — We are in receipt of several letters from Soathern Illinois, and all in- 
dicate a most encouraging interest in school improvement in that section of the 
State. County examiners are demanding higher qualifications of teachers, and the 
county superintendents are working zealously to secure progress in the schools. The 
increasing success of the county institutes is evidence of the new life which has heen 
awakened. The institute held at Murphysboro, Jackson county, the second week of 
November, was the largest yet held in the county. The instruction was given by 
the leading teachers of the county, including the three examiners, Theodore James, 
R. J. Young, and G. D. Yokem. The institute was held under the direction of the 
County Superintendent, Dr. John Ford, who is an able and earnest worker in the 
good cause. The work on the building of the Southern Illinois Normal Univereity 
is progressing finely, and it is expected that it will be ready for use next September. 
The institution will then be opened with the promise of large usefulness and success. 

Prnnbtlvania. — While in attendance upon the Chester County Teachers' Insti- 
tute, we visited the West Chester State Normal School, opened in September last. 
The building is beautifully situated just outside of the borough, and commands a 
fine view of the surrounding country. It is commodious and admirably arranged, 
and every thing is "as neat as a pin.". .-^e iniernal appointments are in keeping 
with the external appearance <>JF^(^e ^^^Vn^/Ap(^ Ui^ p^u^pose of the institution. 
The cost of the building and^ounWwas $91,007.29, n^t in^ding the furnishing, 
which is modern and elegant. The institution is already well attended and the be- 
ginning made gives promise of large success. It is under th%, efficient management 
of Prof. £. H. Cook, formerly principal of Woodstock Academy, Conn. It is the 
seventh of the twelve State NoriAa| School87.^i;dJrided for by the school law of Penn- 

sjlvania. ^' ^'i*"' M ^}^ r^'.'''*' '\'-'' 

Mississippi. — The new school system is encountering much opposition, but a good 
beginning has been made. A State Normal School has been established at Holly 
Springs, one of the healthiest and most beautiful cities in the State. The law re- 
quires that a teachersMnstitute shall be held annually in each Congressional district, 

continuing at least two weeks. The Mi^siatippi Educational Journal, started in 

February last by H. T. Fisher, of Jackson, who issued but forur numbers, has passed 
into the hands of Hon. H. B. Pease, Stnte Superintendent of Education, who is both 
editor and publisher. The several numbers issued by him are very creditable both in 
matter and appearance. It is one of the neatest educational journals in the country, 

Virginia. — The University of Virginia, located near Charlottesville, Va., is in a 
prosperous condition. It is organized as a comprehensive system of schools with a 
competent professor at the head of each. The instruction is imparted by lectures, 
which are supplemented by rigid examinations necessitating diligent study on 
the part of the students. The lectures are intended to be thorough and com- 
prehensive. This method of instruction enables eighteen professors to teach nearly 
foar hundred students, and the accommodations provided are sufficient for five or, 
six hundred. The buildings and grounds are large and handsome, and are well 
adapted to their several purpose. Prof. W. H. McGuffey, formerly of Ohio, is at the 
bead of one of the departments. 

Mabtland. — At a meeting of the State Association of School Commissioners' 
held at Baltimore the first week of December, it was voted, with but one dissenticg 
voice, " That some farther provision should be made by the General Assembly of 
Maryland for the gradual education of the colored children of the State." Why 
" gradual " ? The public schools of Baltimore are making substantial and com- 
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mendable progress, and we are assured that a good school work is being done in tb® 
State. The State Normal School is in excellent condition. Under the efficient 
management of Prof. Newell, it has taken rank with the best normal schools of the 
country. 

Massa«husrtts. — A Female Seminary to cost half a million of dollars is going np 
in Wellesley, Mass. Only the cellar has been put under contract, as this will be 
completed the present season. Brick, with stone dressing, -will probably comprise 
the material for building the seminary, which is to be four stories in height. The 
main building is to have a length of four hundred and thirty feet, with an extreme 
width or length of the traverse wings of oue hundred and sixty feet. — College Caurant 



OTHER COUNTRlilS. 

England. — The recent examinations of women by the UniTersity of London were 
held in six different places — Cambridge, Cheltenham, Liverpool, London, Manches- 
ter, and Rugby. One hundred and twenty-nine candidates entered, and of these 
twenty withdrew before the examination took place. All were required to qualifiy 
by first passing in divinity, arithmetic, English history, English literature, language, 
and composition, which studies were classified as " Group A." These, with the 
exception of the first, are branches of learning in which most young ladies in this 
country who have had good school advantages, are expected to be proficient. Yet 
thirty-six out of eighty-four of the lady candidates before the Cambridge examiners 
failed to pass in them. The report of the committee shows a great lack of thorough- 
ness in all the subjects examined upon, and it is evident from their complaints that 
the young women of England must apply themselves to the elementary studies with 
zeal and perseverance before they shall be able to carry off the honors in the great 
universities. — PhUa, PrcM, 

Compulsory education is henceforth to be the rule in London. The school- 
board of that city has agreed to a by-law which enacts that ** the parent of every 
child between five and thirteen years of age is required to cause such child to attend 
school, unless there shall be a reasonable cause for non-attendance." 

Russia. — Schools are being established in all parts of the empire, and large sums 
of money expended by the government for their support. So great was the number 
of schools established, that an appropriation of seventeen million of dollars was 
not sufficient to meet the expenses. With all this vast expenditure, the results 
hitherto attained are far from satisfactory, owing in a great measure to the scarcity 
of teachers. Even in the universities, of which there are nine in Russia, one-third 
of the professorships were vacant at the beginning of the year. Though a large pro- 
portion when we consider the average number of instructors in each of these insti- 
tutions is seventy, the deficiency is very much greater in the common schools. To 
obviate the latter difficulty, special schools have been opened for the preparation of 
teachers, -and from them have already resulted very great benefits. — College Courant. 

Russia is likely before long to afford to women educational advantages equal 

to those- of Western Europe. For some years the lectures at the University of St. 
Petersburg were open to the public, and a great many women attended them. But 
the University was remodeled, and under the new regulations women were exclud- 
ed, except from the medical lectures, which faculty forms a separate Academy, inde- 
pendent of the University. Recently, however, a large number of women have 
written to the University authorities requesting to be allowed to attend the other 
courses of lectures, especially in philology and natural sciences^ and it is thought 
that their request will not be refused. — The Advance. 
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China.— The Chinese government have decided to educate a portio'n of the jonng 
men of China in the language and laws of this conntry and in the manners and cus- 
toms of the people. An appropriation of $1,500,000 has been made to meet the 
expeoMes necessary to be incurred in the next ten years. A Chinese gentlemnn, Mr. 
Yung Wing, who was educate^ in Yale College, has been engaged to take charge of 
thirty of these young men to the United States. They are designed to become 
students of this University, and will probably enter Yale College, following the 
course of Mr. Yung Wing. Each year this number is to be increased by the addi- 
tion of thirty new students. — Colleyc Courant. 

Prussia. — The Minister of Bduoation in Prussia has drawn up three bills of edu- 
cational reform, which are shortly to belaid before the Council of State. The first 
provides for the establishment of training schools for teachers, the second for the 
improvement of imperial colleges, and the third for the establishment of schools of 
science. A move is to be made also for the improvement of female education. — The 
Advance. 

France. — The Council General of the Department of the Seine, France, has voted 
in favor of the establishment of compulsory and gratuitous education, but has re- 
jected the proposition to make the common schools wholly secular. Paris has 

260,000 children of school age, with school accommodations for only 89,000 of them. 

An Italian journal states that in Bavaria there were found but seven illiterate 

conscripts in a hundred, while in France twenty-three in a hundred were illiterate. 
It is estimated that the number of illiterate persons in Holland is but three per cent, of 
the population. In Sweden only one adult in a thousand can not read and write, and 
in Wurtenberg there is not a peasant or servant who can not read, write, and keep 
accounts. 

An exchange says that freedom and education go together. Brazil has no 

sooner abolished slavery than she calls for more school-books. 



Forty-one cases of school- slates were shipped, the other day, to Japan by a 

Pennsylvania company. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

^STHKTics, or The Scikncb of Bkauty. By John Bascom, Professor in Williams 
College. New York and Chicago : Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 

This is a new and valuable work by Prof. Bascom, sent forth in a beautiful style 
of book- work by its publishers as certainly becomes a work on Beauty. The general 
scope of the work maybe gained from the following extract: ** Since beauty has no 
absolute existence, but only exists as the quality or attribute of objects, we shall 
inquire to what objects it belongs, and what it is in those objects which gives it ex* 
pression. As the complement of this inquiry, we shall wish to know the organ, the 
faculty through which this quality is received by us. Later we shall discuss the 
principles which determine its presence or absence, and as a practical appliea- 
tion of the truths so established, we shall treat briefly of those arts, termed fine 
arts, in which the principles of assthetics find fullest employment." This outline is 
well filled in, in the several chapters of the book. There are many very valuable 
thoughts and suggestions in regard to the fine arts and their ministry to the sense 
of the beautiful. The author stongly condemns nude art. His views of architecture 
are generally excellent. In the earlier and more metaphysical part of the book the 
aathor gives three leading conditions of beauty, viz., expression, unity, and truth. 
We believe all conditions of the beautiful may be summed up in the idea of harmony 
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The 861196 of the beautiful Hen in the same plane with the sense of truth. Wbil« 
truth is the simple harmony between a conception or. statement and the reality, in 
whatever form the reality may exist, so beauty is the harmony of all the elements 
of form, color, motion, etc., etc., which in any case appeal to the aesthetic sense. To 
the highly cultivated taste the slightest discord or want of balance in the parts de- 
stroys the sense of the beautiful. Beauty and truth pass into each by inaansible 
gradations. President Hopkins, in his admirable lectures on the connection between 
taste and morals, has shown in the analog;ous case of natural and moral beauty that 
they belong to the same family gronp. Truth in its highest generic character in- 
cludes both beauty and morals, which are di£ferent species of harmony which every 
soul has the subtle power of perceiving and also distinguishing. 

Prof. Bascom's work will do good by its many valuable hints, and by calling anew 
the attention of the lovers of the beautiful to the priDciples which not only underlie 
their tastes, but should control in all efforts at acsthetioal cultivation. We most 
heartily commend the work. 

Light Scikncr for Lkisurr Hours. A Scries of Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects, Natural Phenomena, etc. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. Camb:, F.R.A.S. 
New York: D. Appleton Sl Co. 

This is a capital book. Most attempts to popularize science are miserable failures. 
In the United States few of our better scientific men find the time to write for the 
newspapers. Indeed, " newspaper science '*, in this country, for the most part, 
comes from charlatans who seek only a cheap newspaper reputation. M/. Proctor 
is a man of acknowledged scientific attainments, and is especially at home in the 
discussion of astronomical suujects. He has written several treatises of great value, 
and his contributions to " Nature'' are always vigorous in thought and style. The 
essays in the book before us were written for English newspapers and magazinef, 
and are all not only readable in style, but well worth reading for their matter. With 
one or two exceptions, they are as interesting to the American as the English reader. 
If we were the conductors of a large newspaper, we should be sure to republish tie 
larger part of these essays. There is a growing desire among our more intelligent 
people for scientific knowledge, and yet few men have time for a full and scientific 
investigation of the subjects which interest them. They, however, know too much 
to accept of a science the crude and worthless stuff they find in many of our news- 
papers and in too many of our school books, prepared by men who are often igno- 
rant of the first principles of science and who merely "cram" for the purpose of 
writing a book or an article. Having so often found asses in lion's skins, it will be 
a wonderful relief to them to take up such books as Mr. Proctor's, and find lions in 
lions' skins — to find, in other words, genuine science. 

Choice Sprgimrns of Amrrican Litbraturr. Selected from the Chief American 
Writers. By Brnj. N. Martin, D.D., LL D., Professor in the University of the 
City of New York. 224 pp., 8mo. New York: Sheldon A. Co. 

This work is designed to supplement Shaw's Series of English Literature, and 
bears the cover-title of " Shaw's Choice Specimens of American Literature." In- 
stead of confining his selections to those American writers who have a national 
seputation, the author has also included writers of local, professional and denomini- 
tional prominence. This has so increased the number of writers that the selection! 
are necessarily very brief, and hence but imperfectly show the literary characteris- 
tics of their writings. As a specimen catalogue of American writers the work will 
prove valuable, and it is also well adapted for use as an independent school reader. 
The author has given much attention to the literature of the West and South. The 
book is published in good style. 
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Thr Nation. — This is not a newspaper, but a weekly paper devoted to views and 
critici9m3 of current events and current literature. It is of the " strong-meat " 
order of nourishment, and presupposes in its readers vigorous digestion. Its arti- 
cles are always stimulating, and one finds its sharp, curt paragraphs and its fearless 
assaults on false philosophies and shams of every kind stirring his blood like a 
brisk walk in a frosty morning. It is we think sometimes wrong, but it is never 
weak and watered. The articles are evidently prepared by gentlemen whose tastes 
and studies fit them for the special topics they discuss. Hence each article is often 
like a condonsed review, giving in a column or two what would fill pages in a maga- 
zine. Its political articles are very vigorous. All topics in which a moral element 
is involved, are discussed not only with vigor, but with a high and an unmistakable 
moral tone. Oftea the notices of books are of very high order. The weekly dis- 
eassion of European events is of great interest and value. If we may venture a 
criticism, we would suggest that the editor uses his lance, which is long and sharp, 
upon person* rather more than befits the judicial mind and philosophic equipoise 
which the paper in other respects so admirably exhibits. Patience with vieu is not 
the pet viftue of the paper. It not only condemns the fruit, but sometimes girdles 
the tree. But it must be confessed that the provocation is often very great, and 
perhaps it is best that bad men should be thoroughly exposed by an independent 
paper entirely competent to the task. We cordially commend The Nation to all who 
love to read short, sharp, and well-written articles upon the men and things of the 
day and hour. 

Littrll's Livinq Aob. Issued Every Saturday. $8.00 a year. Boston : Littell k 
Gay. 

It is hardly necessary to speak a good word for this old and popular magazine. 

Fur the great majority of intelligent readers, this compendium of the best magazine 

literature of Great Britain is better than free access to the original sources from 

which Littell culls its treasures. But no one can well afibrd to take all the Briti.^h 

magazines. It would cost too much in both money and time. Littell admirably 

suits the average tastes and need of intelligent Americans. The historical articles 

are alone worth the cost of the magazine, so are the serial stories, and so are the 

papers and extracts on scientific subjects. In addition to these, we find the most 

delicious poetry and miscellaneous odds and ends of the rarest interest filling every 

small interval of space, — very much as a measure of silver dollars might have the 

interstices filled with bright gold dollars. The fact that it comes to us every week 

with its fresh contents, is greatly in its favor. If we could take only one magazine, 

we should take Littell; and, if we took a dozen, we should still take Littell. He 

who has taken Littell for a series of years, and has preserved the numbers, has in 

them as mall library of lasting value, — a literary storehouse to which he and his 

children can go, assured that they will find good things and no rubbish. 

Applktons' Journal (D. Appleton k Co., New York) continues to fill its well- 
ehosen place in periodical literature. It presents weekly a great variety of in- 
structive and entertaining matter, and its illustrations are worthy of its claims as a 
journal of art. A characteristic feature is a series of illustrated papers depicting 
American scenery. The illustrations are not fancy sketches, but they are based on 
the personal observations of the artists, among whom is Harry Fenn, who has both 
an eye and a pencil for the picturesque in nature. Portraits and biographical 
sketches of celebrities in literature, science, and art constitute another attractive 
feature. More space is given to stories and novels than we would wish, but the 
popular taste is doubtless well consulted. These are relieved by entertaining papers 
on popular science, travel, and current topics, and by pencil sketches by Darley, 
Worth, and other artists. Price $4 a year. 
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The School Festival. — The October number of this unique magaiine was de- 
stroyed by the Chicago fire when ready to be mailed, but the publishers, with cbarae- 
teristic energy, have reprinted it. A copy is now before us looking as fresh and in- 
viting as any of its predecessors. As the subscription lists were burned, the pub- 
lishers request all subscribers to send their addresses, with a statement of the num- 
ber of issues due them. All who are not subscribers, are requested to send f/Uf 
cents, the subscription price for one year. " The School Festival" is a quarterly 
magazine, filled with original dialogues, recitations, concert, motion, and other exer- 
cises for Sunday-school and day-school exhibitions, festivals, concerts, etc. Alfred 
L. Sewell & Co., publishers, Chicago, III. 

The National Sunday-School Teacher for December will be cordially welcomed 
by the many thousands who have missed its monthly visits. It comes out of the 
fire, giving promise that its wonderful success has been but temporarily checked, 
and that it wiU soon reach a still larger circulation. This number was stereotyped 
and printed in Cincinnati. The leading article on ''The Fire" is well written. 
''The Little Folks", with its charming illustrations to delight little readers, and 
" The Sunday-School Scholar", with its excellent reading for older boys and girls, 
also continue their welcome visits. These three periodicals are; published by Adams, 
Blackmer & Lyon, Chicago, III. 

Wilson, Hinkle & Co.'s " Illustrated Catalogue " has been received. Those 

of our readers whu are wont to think New England still stands far ahead of the 
rest of the country in educational matters,, we would commend an examination of 
this Catalogue, which may be had on application to the publishers at Cincinnati. 
Printed in the most Keautiful manner, containing the names of some of the very 
best publications now before the public, and covering almost the whole ground of 
instruction, except the classics and foreign language, this little book is a fitting ex- 
hibit of that peculiar enterprise and tact that have enabled the publishers with true 
Western enthusiasm, to enter the lists with, and so soon rival, our old and long 
established houses in the East. — Rhode Island Sckoolmculer, 

The Nursery (John L. Shorey, Boston, Mass.,) is ap illustrated monthly maga- 
iine for the youngest readers. It was begun in 1867, and has since been the best 
work of the kind published, at least in this country. Its pictures make the eyes of 
the little fuur-year olds sparkle and, at the same time, they are works of art choice 
enough to win an artist's admiration. The contributions are a delight to the wee 
folks, and it is a rare sport that will take them from mamma's side while she has Tkt 
xVttr«cry open. Price $1.50 a year. 

NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Teacher's Manual. By Hiram Oroutt, M.A. Boston : Thompson, Bigelowic 
Brown. 1872. 

Youth's Speaker. By George R. Cathcart, M.A. New York and Chicago : Ivison, 

Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1872. 
Word-Analysis: A Graded Word-Book. By William Swinton, A.M. New York: 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1872. 

Arithmetical Examples. Mental and Written (2,500V By Daniel W. Fish, A.M. 
New York and Chicago : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

Calisthenic Songs. Illustrated. By Flora T. Parsons. New York: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. 

First Book in Composition. By F. Brookfield. New York and Chicago: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

Gibson & Co.'s Progressive Drawing Copy-Books. In Twelve Numbers. Cincin- 
nati : Gibson & Co. 
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THE SPIRIT OP SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

' BY REV. A. D. MAYO, CINCINNATI, O. 

A Talk to the Pupils of the Cincinnati Normal School. 

As I have listened from time to time to your recitations on 
Bcbool management, it has occurred to me that a talk on the 
Bpirit of school discipline would not be out of place, and to that 
topic I now invite your attention. 

I am afraid a good many teachers do not yet comprehend the 
extensive meaning of- this phrase, "school discipline." Thirty 
years ago, when I was a school teacher, school discipline was 
generally understood as " keeping order " in a room full of chil- 
dren. In order to impart knowledge to this restless crowd, it 
was obviously necessary that a certain degree of attention should 
be concentrated on the work, that disorderly children be brought 
to terms, and any expedient that would accomplish this purpose 
was deemed legitimate. As a narrow-mouthed bottle must be 
held upright and firm while anything is poured into it, so the 
consolidated childhood of the school-room must be kept "right 
side up '* in order that the pedagogue may pour in his precious 
nectar of knowledge without spilling over the edges. Hence, in 
those days "keeping order" meant a vigorous administration 
and a perpetual anoiiiting of the young disciples with the "oil 
of birch." As ordinary human nature was hardly adequate to 
the enforcement of such a system, there came up a special class 
.4 
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of schoolmastorB who were called in, once in two or three years, 
to restore the run-down discipline in the school. 

I have now in my memory several of these professional bullies 
of children, and were I to describe any one of a dozen scenes 
that occurred in my childhood under their administration, I fear 
I should fatally demoralize your attention for this occasion. 
Unfortunately, the idea still largely prevails among common- 
school teachers that "keeping order" at all hazards is the Alpha 
and Omega of school discipline. This class of teachers seem not 
to have the faintest idea of any moral obligation to develop the 
character of their little ones, and so they are kept quiet by 
bribes, threats, blows, or any other means, truthful or false, the 
work is supposed to be accomplished. There are still, I fear, 
ladies in school-rooms in Cincinnati in whose hand^ the rattan 
seems to fulfill the same office as the knitting needles in the 
bands of their grandmothers, to fill up the pauses of other occu- 
pation. As the good old Quaker brother announced to his spouse 
at supper that he had just found a squad of bad boys in his 
orchard, and " enticed them over the wall with a pitchfork," so 
these amiable guides of youth "entice" their youthful charges 
along the flowery paths of science by the perpetual tingle of the 
switch. It is unnecessary to characterize this style of school dis- 
cipline as it deserves. It is superficial, ineffectual, semi-barbar- 
ous, and reduces the best collection of children to a drove of 
unruly human cattle, driven along a dusty road, whose only care 
is to keep out of the way of their hated driver. 

School discipline, as taught in this Normal School, signifies 
quite another thing from this caricature of government. It 
means everything you can do to develof) character in your children, 
as distinguished from the mere imparting of useful knowledge. 

The American public school has two great objects in view. 
First, to give to all children ttie rudiments of useful knowledge. The 
vast majority of children in this city have only six years allowed 
them by their parents for their entire school life. At the end of 
this, their life of toil begins, which will be to them a life of mo- 
notonous drudgery, or a perpetual advancement in prosperity 
and happiness, according to their own intelligence and force of 
character. The Board of Education decides what branches of 
useful knowledge shall be imparted. This Normal School in- 
structs you in the best methods of imparting that knowledge. 
When you enter the school-room your principal and the super- 
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intendent of schools, with an occasional help from special teach- 
ers, will farther aid you in this important work. 

But the second object of the American public school — the one 
to which the former is subsidiary — is the development in the mass 
of American children of that force of personal character which shall 
qualify them to become American citizens. This, indeed, is the real 
ground on which we claim the support of the public for our 
whole system of common schools. All these little boys, if they 
^row up, will become voters — each of them a sovereign citizen 
in the great American Eepublic. Each of these little girls, if 
she lives, will probably in some way, cither as mother or friend, 
be responsible for the formation of the character of men in their 
youth, beside the performance of her own duties as a citizen of 
the country. So the public pays liberally to put these little 
boys and girls into a school of American citizenship, of which 
the two essential parts are instruction in useful knowledge and 
development of personal character. 

Without this development of personal character, the knowl- 
edge you impart to these children will bo of very little effect; 
for only knowledge that becomes a vital part of our manhood 
and womanhood tells in actual life. You are by no means the 
sole workers in this field of the development of character in 
th^se children. Their parents, their friends, the church, the 
city in which they live, their whole life is providentially ordered 
for this result. But it is doubtful if any one class of people has 
a better opportunity to develop character in children than the 
teachers of our public schools; indeed, in many instances, the 
school mistress is compelled to be, for the time, the spiritual 
mother of the child. So this matter of school discipline resolves 
itself into your solemn agreement with the people of this city 
to do your best to form in every child placed under your charge 
that style of personal character which shall fit it to be a good 
American citizen ; which is only another name for being a good 
woman or man. > 

Now, just here lies one important peculiarity of our American 
public schools. You will hear a great deal about the admirable 
school systems of other oounlries, and, in many respects, espe- 
cially in regard to methods of imparting knowledge, some of 
these schools can doubtless teach us many things. But one 
thing no other country can teach us, and that is the very thing 
we are now considering. In Germany, in France, in Italy, to a 
great extent in Great Britain, children are taught in schools as 
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well as everywhere else, to be the Bubjects in an aristocratic or 
imperial State. In the United States children must be every- 
where taught to be citizens of the Republic, in which every man 
and woman has a commanding influence over government and 
society itself. The more you think on this distinction the more 
light y9VL will have on the proper method of discipline in Ameri- 
can common schools. In Europe the masses are only expected 
to obey laws; in this country the masses, through their repre- 
sentatives, make every law which they CQnsent to obey. So 
American children must be taught, not only the art of obedience 
to law, but there must be developed in them that habit of self- 
control, reflection, and moral stamina, which will enable them, 
when they grow up, to mako the laws and fashion the whole 
order of human society in which they are to live. In tho Old 
World, when a prince is born, tho most accomplished teachers 
are summoned from the whole empire to preside over his educa- 
tion. In America everj' child that enters the school-room is a 
potential prince or princess, whose future life may be more influ- 
ential on the whole people than any of us is able to compute. To 
comprehend this peculiarity of American school life, you should 
study attentively the history and form of government of the 
United States, — a branch of knowledge in which I fear our lady 
teachers oftener fail than in any other. 

So do not begin your life as teachers with tho idea that your 
only duty is to enforce obedience to law in the school-room. Too 
many of our school teachers seem to feel and act in this position 
like despots, and enjoy the enforced obedience, sometimes even, 
one would think, the humiliation and abject slavery of the chil- 
dren under their rule. You can not succeed in enslaving fifty 
American children, because American society everywhere out- 
side your school-room is teaching them to be free. But you can 
exasperate, crush, wound, pervert, and disgust those children in 
such a way that you may really unfit them for the responsible 
life that is before them. Too often does the teacher of this sort 
move about her school-room like an elephant in a flower garden, 
trampling out every sweet blossom of confidence and destroying 
all hope of growth in character. It is said that the grass that is 
pressed down by the roller on the lawn only becomes more tena- 
cious and obstinate by the pressure; so the souls of these little 
children that are thus outraged by petty despotism are only 
biding their time to explode in rebellion against everything that 
is orderly and just. 
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How can you educate these children into this habit of self-con- 
trol which shall develop the true national character, and make 
you one of the legislators of the State? 

Moral government, like charity, begins at home. No child can 
educate another child. If you remain only a girl, with the aver- 
age moral stamina and reflection of ordinary girls in their teens, 
you can not do this work. If you are not conscious by this time 
of a new spirit awakening within yourself, a spirit of serious re- 
flection on your work, solemn responsibility to God and your 
country, tender love for childhood, a determination to withdraw 
from the follies and weakness of girlhood, and consecrate your- 
self as a young woman to this glorious field before you, it will 
be far better that you retire from this school and never assume 
the office of teacher. If you can not control your temper at 
home and with your friends; can not keep down the little jeal- 
ousies, vanities, and freakishness, that so afllict girlhood; can not 
cure yourself of any habits of untidiness, general carelessness, 
indolence, inability to concentrate attention ; if you can not be, in 
short, a young woman who everywhere impresses herself as one 
who has gained control of her own powers, and has a definite 
object in life, you can never succeed in the discipline of a school- 
room. If you have not thought sufficiently on this point already, 
I beg you at once to give your whole mind and heart to it, and 
if you do not understand what I now say, or do not think it pos- 
sible to comply with such demands, you will not make the 
teacher we need. 

Then begin at once to observe and study children. Study 
their habits, their little ways, their characters, their infinite 
variety of disposition ; in short, learn all you can about children 
everywhere. Instead of" shutting down " on childhood as soon 
as you are out of the school -room and retreating into the selfish 
seclusion of your own mind, study children especially out of 
school ; for only by knowing what children are and do outside 
can you rule your little kingdom within. An editor of a great 
newspaper always keeps his editorial eye open for an article, and 
by and by the whole world adjusts itself to him, and every day 
offers swarms of articles ready made to his command. So should 
you go about every day with your eye open to American child- 
hood, and if you keep looking at children with a loving heart 
you will soon become so attracted and enchanted with this new 
world of observation that you will thank God for the great privi- 
lege of your life. It is not easy for all young people, eyen young 
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women, really to love childhood, and if any one of you is desti- 
tute of that feeling, and can not acquire it, you should never 
teach school. But almost every young woman has a natural 
love of children, and that natural affection you must educate and 
develop by every method in your power, until it becomes an 
overmastering principle of your nature. Love is the golden key 
that unlocks all souls, and the young woman that enters a dingy 
city school- room filled with restless little children, if she carries 
a loving spirit and a habit of constant observation of the ways 
of childhood, will be like a sun rising every morning upon her 
little family, and each member of it, like the plants and flowers 
at sunrise, will lift its head in the light. 

Your observation will teach you that, of all creatures in the 
universe, little children require the greatest amount of patience 
and persistence for the development of their characters. Every 
child is obliged to range over a great extent of spiritual territory 
before it can find ixs own bearings and get its face set toward the 
light. A great deal of the willfulness, mischief, even wicked- 
ness, in children, is only the result (ff this irrepressible curiosity 
in exploring life. If this school were placed, to-day, in thij 
Louvre at Paris, amid the most marvelous collectjon of beautiful 
and curious things on earth, you would behave very much as 
children when they first enter human life. This city is a fairy 
land to every child that skips along its pavement, brimming 
over with greater wonders than are told in the Arabian Nights. 
You must expect these little i^eople will rush about hither and 
thither, dazzled, excited, bursting with wonder, trying to clutch 
a hundred things at once, half beside themselves. Especially is 
our American city life a terrible ordeal for childhood, and your 
children come to you often nervous, exasperated, exhausted, de- 
moralized by the fearful rush of life all about them. How cruel 
then, how infinitely foolish, for a teacher to go into such a crowd 
like a martinet, laying down rules that demand a development 
of character rarely found in adults, and when they fail try to 
suold, or whip, or force everything to her own rule. You must 
have all the patience you can get, and pray for more every day. 
Yet, a^ler all, you can only hope by perseverance, by working 
month after month, and year after year, to achieve an approxi- 
mate result. I do not mean that you should be lax, or undecided, 
or excuse too much in children. I only mean that when your 
plan is formed and the idea of discipline fixed in your own mind, 
you should be content to approach it gradually, patiently, perse- 
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veringly. Everything that lasts in this world is of slow growth, 
and human character the slowest growth of all. 

The power to control and develop character in children is 
greatly the power of. personal presence. Mr. Emerson says the 
aristocracy of Great Britain have ruled the British Empire for 
centuries by the magic cf lofty manners. John Adams once said 
Washington succeeded because he knew enough to keep his 
mouth shut. To talk well and wisely is a great power, and 
many people greatly influence society by their power of expres- 
sion. But the teacher who can preserve a manner at once affec- 
tionate, powerful, and dignified, and is economical of speech, 
enters the school-room with a prodigious advantage. Nothing 
amuses a mischievous crowd of children like a teacher who flies 
about like a restless hen protecting her brood, with ruffled feath- 
ers, clucking her displeasure, and filling the hours with a never 
ceasing cackle of useless talk. They enjoy the spectacle hugely, 
knowing she will in due time "run out" and thej^ be left to their 
own pleasant devices. Our oral system of teaching, with all its 
advantages, has this great temptation ; that it offers the oppor- 
tunity for one of these loquacious teachers to flood her audience 
with a thin decoction of learning, seasoned with the pepper and 
salt of reproof and moral precept. Avoid too much speech and 
a restless manner as the worst foes of true success. Cultivate a 
pleasant dignity and grace, a method of speaking plain, direct, 
but decisive, and as brief as you can handle. This matter of 
presence is an outgrowth of character, and you must observe all 
I have said previously if you desire to succeed in acquiring it. 
It will surely come with ripening culture and experience, and it 
is one of the most decided tokens of power in the teacher. 
There are some people so electric with life that th^y sway all 
souls by their presence ; wherever* they go a virtue seems to 
pass out of them; their face is a benediction and an inspiration, 
and dependent souls turn to them as the sun-flower turns to the 
sun. Aim perpetually to be to your children, not a stern gov- 
ernor or a marplot to all their happiness, but a gracious incarna- 
tion of wisdom, justice, and love. The ancients rightly symbol- 
ized wisdom in the form of the Goddess Minerva; for only 
where science is embosomed in a lofty and loving presence, are 
children won and moulded to a higher life. 

A great help in this development of the American style of 
character in our children is the cultivatiyn of habits of unselfish 
activity. Try to show your pupils in the school-room that they 
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are one family, for the time brothers and sisters — ^tbat they all 
ought to be proud of the success, all grieved at the disgrace of 
any of their number. The habit of some teachers of keeping 
certain feeble, slow, mischievous scholars in their room under a 
perpetual fire of ridicule and humiliating criticism, is thoroughly 
wrong. Our system of marking and stimulation, through exam- 
iniations, requires a reform ; it throws the scholar who needs 
encouragement and support too much under the feet of the class, 
and fills the brain and heart of the bright children with some- 
thing like an insanity that haunts them through their waking 
and sleeping hours. But even this stimulating system is too 
often systematically perverted by mechanical teachers who sow 
in the school-room the seeds of these bitter rivalries, jealousies, 
and heart-burnings that so desolate our whole social state. If 
you have a dull section in your room, persuade your family of 
scholars to close about it and help it out ; if a lazy or mischiev- 
ous squad, inspire the leaders of the room to awaken them to a 
sense of duty ; if a violent boy, the victim of a wretched home, 
teach every good boy to feel an obligation on his soul to bring 
that unfortunate one back to virtue. You must often accompliah 
through your best scholars what you never can do alone. A 
school-room should be governed a good deal by a healthy public 
opinion among the children which frowns on disobedience and 
indolence and encourages their opposites. If you can help form 
that public opinion, you have done the best thing to prepare the 
children for American citizenship. How do we keep men and 
women in a tolerable state of morality and order in Cincinnati ? 
Not by sending round a policeman to strike with his club on the 
head every man or woman who does wrong. We keep the police- 
man for the-last resort, and rely on public opinion to give man 
and woman their place in society. To go about personally cor- 
recting and punishing every offense in a school-room is like 
bringing the highest power in the State to crush out the least 
offenses. You can only suppress vice in this way ; while the 
problem is to root it out by making your family see that it is 
their mortal foe, and using this public opinion to work its natu- 
ral results in elevating the character of the school-room. Do 
not make yourself the body-servant of your pupils. Teach them 
to wait upon themselves and wait on eachpther. It may create 
a little more confusion, or occupy a little more time to set a com- 
mittee of the children to gathering up garments, or performing 
any necessary work, than to do it yourself; but if you do all 
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these things you are confirming the worst tendencies of Ameri- 
can youth, to claim the labor of their elders for their perpetual 
amusement and comfort. Even the Almighty can not satisfy the 
diseased craving of many of our children to be waited on. Teach 
them that American children are equal before the law, and all 
must learn to "do as they would be done by " in the minor mat- 
ters of daily life. A cheerful, unselfish activity is the best school 
of virtue, and every school-room should be such a nursery of 
character. 

I am aware that even these expedients will not always reach 
the criminal class in the school-room. My whole theory of cor- 
poral punishment is, that it is to the school what the criminal 
court and its penalties are to society. To whip or strike a child 
puts him at once into the criminal class in your room; and to do 
this for a small ofi^ense is like putting a citizen in jail for lying, 
or anger, or anything except a dangerous offense. Thousands 
of children are ruined for life by being treated like criminals in 
the family and the school. Never give a pupil a blow till you have 
deliberately made up your mind whether you are willing to incur the 
responsibility of placing him among the criminals of the only society 
he knows anything about, A school-house where the rattan is per- 
petually switching children, used to punish the dull, to suppress 
the mischievous, to stimulate laggard powers, to enforce silence, 
to punish the myriad off^enses of trivial nature that beset any 
croWd of children — where the principal is a sort of executioner 
down stairs, to whom the irresolute ladies above apply to do 
work repulsive to themselves — is a nursery of criminals ; the 
most ingenious device for filling our jails and penitentiaries. 
Keep your rattan out of sight ; never strike a blow till every 
other method fails; and then let your punishment be so just that 
the public opinion of your room stands behind you, and the 
offender feels he is chastised by the class through you. One hasty 
or unjust punishment often ruins the reputation of a teacher 
with the whole-class, and henceforth the hearts of all her little 
ones are turned away from her. For incorrigible wickedness in a 
child, you should call for aid upon your principal ; but our lady 
teachers have fallen too much into the habit of burdening their 
superior officer with a multitude of offenses which they could 
better deal with themselves. If you feel yourself responsible for 
the conduct of your pupils, you will not go to your principal in 
a case of discipline until you and your school have done your 
best. It would often be better to call in a dozen of your best 
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boys and girls to talk over the case of an obstinate offender and 
set their hearts and heads at work for his reformation, than to 
ttirn him over to the supreme authority for summary punish- 
ment. A principal is not a refuge for the timidity, indolence or 
indifference of his lady teachers, but a man placed at the center 
to vitalize the whole house and enable any subordinate to 
shoulder her whole duty. I believe we shall by and by come to 
the point of a reformatory departnlent in every school system 
where the incorrigible criminals that do so tax our patience, can 
be placed under the care of wise, gentle, and strong teachers for 
reformation. Such a department would be an untold blessing to 
multitudes of parents who now have lost control over their chil- 
dren and revolt from the public disgrace of our asylums for 
juvenile offenders. Many a boy or girl could thus be saved who 
now grows up a pest to society. 

I well understand that all this may seem to you too difficult 
and lofty, and perhaps discourage rather than inspire you. But 
remember that excellence is only attained by working toward 
lofty ideals. Fix your eye on something like this, and put the 
whole force of your life into its attainment, and you can not help 
growing broader, better, wiser, more successful teachers every 
month. For the whole secret of great success in life is to get on 
the right track, become enthusiastic, and throw yourselves with 
all your might into youi; work. Then Omnipotence closes up 
behind you as the ocean lifts the least wave on the rising tide 
till it mounts the cyest of the sea, reflecting the whole firma- 
ment as it hovers an instant in the glittering line that sweeps 
with irresistible force to the shore. Your duty is to look toward 
your work and do the wisest, best, and most beautiful thing 
within you, and an unseen yet omnipresent love will do the rest. 



PRIMAEY SCHOOLS— THEIE FAULTS AND REMEDIES. 

BY Z. RICHARDS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



4 



Nearly every friend of our public schools must have observed 
that there is a growing dissatisfaction with the results accom- 
plished in them, and especially'' in the primary schools. It is 
with regret that we say that there is good reason for some of the 
complaints which are so common. While these schools are doing 
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great good, they are also responsible for many evils, and hence 
are failing to accomplish all the good they ought. 

In the first place, it is painfully evident that, with very few 
exceptions, our primary schools especially are doing much to 
injure the physical health of the children who attend them. At 
first sight, this may seem to be only a physical evil ; but it really 
proves to be both an intellectual and a moral evil. If the young 
plant becomes bruised and deformed by bad culture, it must be 
equally true that young minds may become dwarfed and dis 
torted by improper physical culture. As young plants need 
the fresh open air and the sun-light, so do young children's 
bodies. 

Our school-houses, as the gardens in which young children are 
to receive much of their culture, if they do not happen to be so 
contrived and located as to be little better than pest houses, they 
are very often made so hy improper use. Children are closely 
shut up in them, in confined air which becomes impregnated 
with odors from unwashed bodies and clothing and also from 
diseased and over-loaded stomachs. They are kept inactive and 
still for four and five hours daily, when their natures require ex- 
actly the opposite treatment. These evils alone are so great in 
multitudes of cases that all the knowledge or training usually 
acquired, can not be a sufficient compensation. , 

Physical confinement of young children is unnatural and de- 
structive to their health j but when to it is added the fetid atmos- 
phere of a close, unventilatcd school-room, diseases are not only 
generated, but perpetuated. Yet one of the most lauded excel- 
lencies of a school of fifty or sixty children, is the teacher's 
success in keeping them all still, and of course inactive, for four 
or five hours each day. No wonder that the children of such a 
school become like sickly plants, and die prematurely. 

Our healthiest men and women would not only be disgusted, 
but they would sicken and die as the children do, if they were 
immured in such school-rooms, sitting quietly five hours daily 
upon a bard bench. The teachers themselves would not live out 
half their days, were they subjected to the same bodily inac- 
tivity as their pupils. As it is, how many of our female teachers 
are tortured from day to day with headaches, foul breath, dys- 
pepsia, and physical exhaustion. We have drawn no fancy pic- 
ture, neither have we given all the coloring it will bear. 

There is another evil, which has been often referred to of late, 
and which, in addition to its injurious effects upon the health, 
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especially serves to dwarf the minds of children, and unfit them 
for healthy mental effort. This evil is called " cramming", and, 
in the estimation of some, it consists in overloading the minds of 
children with knowledge. While the effects of this evil are of a 
serious nature and ought to be deprecated, we do not believe 
that the difficulty is in acquiring too much knowledge, or in 
studying too much. The evil is due to the over-taxing of the 
memory to the exclusion of some of the other mental faculties— 
a very objectionable kind of mental gymnastic, which does not 
result in the acquisition of knowledge, but in a distorted and 
unequal development of the mind. 

That the evils of the so-called " cramming process " do not re- 
sult from the acquisition of too much knowledge, or from learn- 
ing too much, is evident from the fact, now generally admitted, 
that children actually gain more knowledge of things and of 
language during the first five years of life out of school, than 
they do the next ^ve years in school, under even what may be 
called " hot-house pressure.'* 

In a majority of our primary schools, children learn very little 
during the first three years of school life as a direct result of 
school instruction. During even this period they gain more use- 
ful and practical knowledge at home and out of school, than they 
do in school. While in school they are usually required to mem- 
orize the contents of their numerous books, before they can eo 
read as to understand their language. Who has not seen multi- 
tudes of young boys and girls in our cities puffing and stagger- 
ing along to school with a huge pack of school books, often re- 
quiring the aid of a servant or of a carriage to convey them! 
The use of these books does not increase their knowledge, but it 
serves chiefly to tax and weary their memories. Very little do 
such children learn from their books of what they need to know 
of the realities of life, and of the natural world. The unnatural 
and consequently uninteresting course of school training cre- 
ates a disgust and dislike for the school, and injures both the 
bodies and minds of children. 

But children will never tiro in acquiring knowledge according 
to nature's method. While we disapprove and detest the so- 
called ** cramming process ", which prevails in too many of our 
schools, we feel compelled to say that we think the children of 
our primary schools can and should be made to gain four times 
as much useful knowledge during the first three years of school 
as they usually acquire. This statement will appear reasonable, 
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when we reflect that one-half of the childreo who attend school in 
onr most favored localities, do not attend, on an average, more 
than two years, and that only Sihont four -fifths attend school more 
tbun four years. 

These are important and alarming facts; and they show why 
80 large a portion of the people are obliged to put up with such 
a limited education, unable to comprehend or ilppreciate the uses 
and beauties of language, science, and human culture. They 
also show that a great revolution is needed in the manner of 
conducting our primary schools ; that more useful knowledge 
and training should be acquired during the few years of school 
life; that we ought to have the best talent and qualifications, 
and the best profe&sional training in the teachers of our lowest 
grades of schools. 

Thus far wo have shown some of the defects in our primary 
schools. Hereafter we propose to suggest several important 
remedies. 



^ ♦ -m 



MUSICAL INSTKTJCTION IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS.* 

A combination of vocal and physical training, in connection 
with their musical tuition, has been devised for the younger pu- 
pils by the joint effort of the teachers of vocal and physical cul- 
ture and of music. This proper training of the voice, it has 
been well remarked, is the best possible preparation for singing. 
A systematic and progressive course of musical instruction is 
thus given to all the pupils of the public schools in the city of 
Boston, except the boys of the Latin and English High Schools, 
where the plan is not yet fully in operation, commencing with 
the children of five or six years of age, when they first enter the 
primary school-room, and ending with the highest class of the 
pupils of the Girls' High and Normal Schools, who are them- 
selves preparing to become teachers in their turn. 

Let us go over this method of instruction in somewhat of de- 
tail ; and I will confine your attention more particularly to the 
stages of instruction during the period of primary and the lower 
half of the grammar-school pupilage, i. e., a period extending 

*From a Paper read at a meeting of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, by J. Baxter Upham, M.D., Chairman of the Committee on Music, 
Boston, Masa 
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from the age of five to about twelve or thirteen years, this being 
the compass within which the large majority of the children 
attending our public schools may be found, and, to my mind, by 
far the most important age for public musical education. 

The first attempt of the teacher is to gain the attention of the 
children by singing to them some easy melodic phrase within the 
range adapted to^heir voices, and asking them to repeat it after 
him, — to imitate the sounds he has given them, in their proper 
order. This, after a few trials, the majority of the class will do. 
Some ten or fifteen minutes are spent in this way, and they have 
taken their first lesson in music. It is purely a matter of rote- 
singing, of the easiest and simplest kind. The interest of the 
children is excited, their attention aroused, their appi*eciation of 
musical sounds for the first time perhaps awakened. A few les- 
sons are given in this way at the outset. 

But true rote-singing, as Mr. Mason has happily expressed it, 
is "a very different thing from the ordinary * haphazard' sing- 
ing we too often find in our Sunday-schools and in common 
schools where no regular instruction in music is given." It is an 
appeal to the imitative faculty, which young children possess in 
so great a degree of perfection ; and hence the greatest care 
should be taken that the example be a proper model for imitation 
as regards method and style, and purity and correctness of tone, 
even in the utterance of the simplest musical phrase. These 
preliminary rote-lessons should therefore be given, when possi- 
ble, by the professional teacher himself; and they must needs be 
few and not long continued. 

Even at this early stage in the musical instruction great atten- 
tion is given to the formation of a proper quality of voice. The 
difference between a good and bad quality is illustrated by exam- 
ples. The child is called upon to use a smooth and pleasant in- 
tonation in speaking, in reading, in recitation, and in singing. 
Above all, he is taught to avoid a noisy use of the voice. 

As preliminary to the exercise of the voice in singing — and 
it applies to the reading as well — the young children are trained 
in the following points : 

1. A proper position of the body. 

2. The right management of the breath. 

3. A good quality of utterance, us just mentioned. 

4. The correct sound of the vowels. 

5. A good articulation. 

6. Intelligent expression. 

Care, too, is to be taken in the singing exercises of young 
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children, that a too groat compass be not attempted. Tke child 
is allowed to sing only in the middle register, or where he makes 
the tones with the least effort. Commencing oar instruction 
with the rote-singing, as already stated, the first five sounds of 
the G scale are only attempted at the outset. Even within this 
limited range many of the best juvenile songs may be found, 
After the voice has been well practised in this compass, it may 
bo extended upward and downward to a judicious extent, taking 
care not to strain the voice in the least degree. 

The pitch and compass of the voice having thus been attended 
to, musical phrases of easy rhythmical structure are next taught 
in double and in triple time, the rote method still being used. 
Various devices are resorted to to attract and keep the attention 
of the child to the lesson, (i. e., marking the movement by a curve 
upon the blackboard, holding up the hand and pointing out the 
motives, sections, and phrases upon the fingers in turn, etc., etc.) 
At this stage, musical notation, in its simplest form, is begun. 
The teacher explains — gives exampleg which the pupil is re- 
quired to imitate. With all these, practical exercises upon the 
sounds of the scale are intermingled. 

In the second year of primary instruction, the pupil is taught 
to know the different kinds of notes and rests, to understand 
the nature of quadruple and sextuple time, and the manner of 
beating the same, the accentuation as applied to music, etc. He 
is also mildly indoctrinated into the mysteries of the chromatic 
scale, so far as the simple change from the natural into the keys 
of G and F major is concerned. 

In the third and last year of primary instruction, he is taught 
to describe by its intervals the major diatonic scale, etc., etc. 

In the lowest class in the grammar schools, the pupil is rapidly 
led over the whole ground taken in his primary course, now and 
henceforward by reference to the musical characters — rote- teach- 
ing and rote-singing being for the most part abandoned. The 
child is now expected to begin to read the notation of simple 
musical phrases at sight. I can not better explain the progress 
and method of instruction in the lower grades of the grammar 
classes than hy quoting the words of Mr. Holt, in his recent re- 
port of his doings, to Mr. Bichberg, and which appears as an 
appendix to the semi-annual report of the standing committee 
on Music, under date of 20th December last. He speaks as fol- 
lows: 
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*' In my sixth class is commenced an intellectual studj of the sounds of the 
scale. 

"To illustrate: Children are taught to recognize any sound of the scale, by 
its scale name ; as, 1, 2, 3, 1, 4, 2, 5, 6, 4, 7, 8, etc. ; and they will produce the 
same at the dictation of the teacher. This is to educate the ear. 

*' One or two minutes are spent in this exercise, which are followed by a 
representation of the sounds, which trains the eye together with the ear.* 

''Five minutes are spent in this way, each day, as a drill exercise, followed 
by practice upon the music charts. The result of this drill is remarkable. 
The ear becomes so well trained that children will go to the blackboard and 
write the scale, or pitch name of any sounds given with the syllable la. This 
drill of single sounds is followed by Triad practice, after which the class is di- 
vided, an additional pointer used, and the pupil is trained in two-part harmony.* 

"This is followed by the practice of two part songs upon the charts, together 
with the beating of the time; and, in addition to this, in the fifth and fourth 
classes, by the chromatic scale and a study of the keys which grow out of it* 

*' And such has been the progress that children ten years of age will go lo 
the blackboard and write the pitch of any progression of sounds which may be 
given in any of the sharp keys. 

" I think it is safe to say that, at the end of the school year, the fourth class 
will have so practical a knowledge of all the nine different keys, that they will 
sing correctly any choral which may be written in any of those keys, at sight 

"The pupils become familiar with the position of each scale upon the staff, 
the same as in the key of C* 

In the third, or next tiigher class, is introduced the study of 
the intervals, the chords and the triads. At the end of this year 
the pupils can readily sing in plain three-part harmonies, and 
should understand ail the signs and characters used in musical 
composition, and be able to comprehend and read at sight any of 
the music found in our ordinary collections of psalmody. 

This, as I said at the outset, is as fur as I thintc it expedient, 
for the present, to carry these illustrations, since it covers the 
most important part of the ground to bo occupied in the general 
introduction of a system of musical teaching in the common 
schools of the land. Thus much, then, for musical instruction 
as it is given in the Boston public schools. The question now 
returns, Can such instruction be made available, at a moderate 
expense, in our public schools, generally throughout the country? 
And if so, how? and at what cost? 

An essential element in the plan of such teaching, as we have 
seen, is this : that it be given mainly by the regular school teach- 
ers, with the aid and general direction only of a professional 
teacher. We 'have seen that a single professional teacher can 
superintend the instruction of a large number of pupils, — just 
how many will depend upon circumstances. The number may 
be more or less, according to the density of the population, and 
to the general ability of the corps of regular teachers employed. 

* The illustrative exercises given in the report are omitted. — Eb. 
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TOO MUCH SUPERVISION. 

BT A. B. JOHNSON. 

It is an easy thin *• for the principal >'*' a public school of sev- 
eral hundred scholars to convince the board of trustees that all 
of his time is required for general supervision ; and he may busy 
himself continually in doing police duty, in making out reports, 
and in flitting from one grade or department to another. He 
may thus seem to do much necessary labor, while the school loses 
the best service which he has the ability to render. Besides the 
liberty to do any thing and every thing often results in mere 
fussiness, 

A superintendent may suppose that he has adopted the best 
theories and methods of instruction, he may have the machinery 
of his school in apparently fine working order, his assistant 
teachers may go through with all the motions that seem neces- 
sary to produce good results, ahd he may even figure out such 
results in his annual report, and yet not a tithe of what might 
have been done with the means at his command, may be accom- 
plished. 

.As many of our public schools are now organized and con- 
ducted, the child may pass through all the grades in the course 
of study without coming directly in contact with a strong, vigor- 
ous mind, — with one able to instruct him and to awaken in him 
a noble ambition and a strong desire for knowledge. This is an 
office which it is the duty and privilege of the principal of the 
school to fill. 

There is no good reason why he should not be the chief teacher 
of the highest grade of scholars, and be held personally respon- 
sible for results in his department; and, moreover, his grade 
should be a model for all others in the building. If the princi- 
pal takes the laboring oar himself, he can exaclf more from his 
subordinate teachers. He will be in a position to offer them 
examples of practice as well as theory. If he is himself in daily 
practice, his instructions to them will have a freshness and prac- 
tical bearing which will be felt and appreciated. 

If the school has been well organized and is sharply graded, 
with a corps of carefully selected assistant teachers, only a small 
portion of the time allotted to school work need be employed by 
the principal in general supervision. A few minutes, two or 
three times a week, spent in each grade, will suffice to furnish 
5 
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him with all the information required properly to instrnct his 
subordinates and to keep his school well in hand. A general 
teachers* meeting once a week, held after school hours, will afford 
opportunity for an exchange of views, comments by the princi- 
pal on the notes made during his visits, and for any instruction 
in regard to new methods that may be necessary. In regard to 
the general government of tl^e school, it is enough that all know 
that the principal is within easy call, and that any flagrant vio- 
lation of the rules or any extraordinary case of discipline may 
be referred to him. 

The young teacher may be greatly benefited by receiving gen- 
eral instructions from those having more knowledge and expe- 
rience in the business ; but in the school-room he should be left 
free to adopt his own means of government and methods of in- 
struction, and, although these may be open to criticism, they will 
for all that be more effective with him than a mixed, maudlin 
imitation of another's plans. He should, as far as possible, be 
made to feel that he is supreme in his own department, and that 
he will be hetd responsible for results. Careful inspection, with- 
out criticism, will often incite the teacher to the most searching 
scrutiny of his own work ; and any errors observed will be much 
more effectually corrected at his own, than at the instigation 
of another. Any unpleasant feeling, which might otherwise 
arise, will also be avoided. 



JOTTINGS. 

BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM, OHIO. 

The following items were gathered in the reading of a book 
published in 1698, containing the narrative of Father Hennepin, 
followed by sketches entitled "Joliets Travels", "La Sallefl 
Voyage ", and ** Marquette's Travels." (Notice the omission of 
the apostrophe in the first two names.) 

36. The following quotation shows Hennepin's spelling of 
Mississippi and the meaning of the word. In each of the three 
sketches in the same book alluded to above, Mississippi is spelled 
" Mississipi'' 

"We embark'd on the Third of December, being Three and 
thirty Men in Eight Canow's, and having left the Lake of the 
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Illinois, w«nt up the Eiver Miamis^ which we had sounded be- 
fore. We made about five and twenty Leagues to the Sonth- 
West, but cou'd not discover the Place where we were to land, 
and carry our Canow*s and Equipage into the Eiver of the Illi- 
nois^ which falls into that of Meschasipi, that is, in the Language 
of the Illinois, the Great River.'' — P. 86. 

36. " This Word Illinois comes, as it has been already observed, 
from Illini which in the Language of that Nation signifies, A per- 
fect and accomplished Man." — P. 95. 

37. The animal referred to in the following quotation is, no 
doubt, the opossum : 

'*I have already mentioned a little Animal, like a Musk'd Eat, 
that M. la Salle kill'd as we came- from Fort Miamis to the Illi- 
nois which deserves a particular Description. It looks like a 
Bat as to the Shape of its Body, but it is as big as a Cat : His 
Skin looks Silver-like with some fair black Hair, which makes 
the Colour the more admirable. His Tail is without any Hair, 
as big as a Man's Finger, and about a Foot long, wherewith he 
hangs himself to the Boughs of Trees. That Creature has under 
the Belly a kind of a Bag wherein they put their young ones 
when they are pursu'd; which is one of the most wonderfvl 
things of the World, and a clear Demonstration of the Provi- 
dence and Goodness of the Almighty, who takes so particular a 
Care of the meanest of his Creatures."-^P. 38. 

38. The following reveals the original and French spelling of 
Wisconsin : 

" But on the Eastward we met with a pretty large Eiver, 
eaird Ouisconsin^ or Misconsin^y — P. 145. 

39. " The Navigation of the Meschasipi is interrupted ten 
Leagues above this Eiver of the Grave, by a Fall ctf fifty or sixty 
Foot, which we call'd The Fall of St, Anthony of Padua, whom 
we had taken for the Protector of our Discovery. There is a 
Rock of a Pyramidal Figure, just in the middle of the Fall of the 
River.'*— P. 146. 

40. " We call'd this Eiver The Eiver of St. Francis; and it was 
in this Place that we were made slaves by the hsati.'' — P. 147. 

41. '* This Place is call'd Thousand Islands, because there are so 
many of them, that 'tis impossible to tell them. The Stream is 
here very rapid ; but its Swiftness is prodigiously increas'd, by the 

* "Mef cousin" in "Marquette's Travels" and "Misconsing" in "Joliets 
Travels." 
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great Qiinbityof W"atep3 that coma frora tho other L:Jj:es above - 
mention'd, and a g^roat m my Rivers that mn into this, in tho 
Place call'd The Long Fall^ which makes it as dreadful as the 
great Fall of Niagara.'' 

42. *' On the Bast is the Country of the Hurons so called, be- 
cause they burn their Hair, and leave but a little Tuft upon their 
Head, which stares like a wild Boar's Bristles." — P. 138. 

43. The following sentence is found on p. 158of F. A.Michaux's 
Travels in 1802, published in London in 1805 : 

" Thence this country derives the name of Kentucky, which 
signifies, in the language of the natives, the Land of Blood." 
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SIGNS. 

The writer of the article on this subject in the January num- 
ber asserts that the expression ab is quite different from aX 6, 
but does not tell us in what that difference consists. His next 
objection to my rule is, that such expressions as 48 -5- 4 X 3 -h 2 
»nd 48 -*- 4 X 3 X 2 give the same result. He thinks this is ab- 
surd. Let us see. In the first the dividend is to be divided by 
2 ; in the second the divisor is to be multiplied by 2. All author- 
ities agree that dividing the dividend or multiplying the divisor 
by the same number produces the same effect on the quotient. 
In what, then, does the absurdity consist? Perhaps it is in the 
fact that expressions which are dissimilar, should give the same 
result. If so, there is a multitude of absurdities, including the 
gentleman's own "method of interpretation"; for he tells us 
that 72 ^ 3 X 4 H- 6 and 72 X J X 4 X i give the same result. 

He says his method is -**• the most natural, the most readily 
understood and applied." Would not those who say that, in 
expressions containing the signs -f — X -*-, the operations 
should be performed in the order indicated without any refer- 
ence to what signs may be used, have a better claim to simplicity 
and ease of comprehension ? 

Lastly, he informs us that, in his method, "divisors are con- 
sidered as fractional multipliers, and the order of the terms may 
be changed in any manner without changing the result." That is 
when the signs are all X, it will make no difference in what order 
the terms stand. Neither will it when they are all + or all — . 
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This is true in either method of interpretation. If he means 
that, in the expression " 72 -s- 3 X 4 -^- 6 ", we can change the 
order of the last three figures without changing the result, ^he 
is mistaken ; for, according to his rule, 72-^4X3-5-6=^9. 
72-^-3X4H-6 = 16 According to my rule, 72 -*- 3 X 4 -^ 6, 
72 -^ 4 X 3 -^ 6, or 73 -^ 6 -^ 4 X 3 = 1. He may mean that the 
sign is to be changed with the figure. If so, it is true in expres- 
sions containing X and -^ only. The same is true in my method, 
if he consider 4 X 3 as one term, = 12 ; but this is the main point 
of di^erence between us. Are the expressions 4X3 and 12 
equivalent? I claim that they are, and to- prove it I refer him 
to all authors on mathematics. That aft, a. 6, and a X 6 are the 
same, I refer him to our algebras. I claim W)at my rule is supe- 
rior in this, that the pupil does not have to change or modify it 
in the higher branches of mathematics. 

Findlay, O. F. H. Tufts. 



Remarks: A somewhat careful consideration of this subject confirms us in 
the opinion that Mr. Mendendall's interpretation of arithmetical signs is cor- 
rect. While it is true that ab and a\b alike express the product of a and 5, 
we know no mathematical author who teaches that the expressions, a-i- be and 
a H- 6 X c, are the same, either in process or result. The first denotes that a 
is to be divided by the product ofb and c; and the second, that the quotient 
of a divided by b is to be multiplied by c. Mr. Mendenhall's remark respect- 
ing a change in the order of the terms, was evidently intended to apply to ex- 
pressions containing the signs X -^i ^^^ the *' terms" include the antecedent 
sign. The remark is correct. 12 -5- 3 X 4 equals 12X4-5-3, since each equals 
16. Mr. Tufts' j;ule makes the first equal 1 and the second equal 16. We 
have added the above remarks with a view of removing the necessity for a 
continuance of the discussion in a controversial form. We shall be glad to 
publish any other view of the subject, if concisely stated. — Editor. 
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There is no feature of our school system so vital to its success 
as that which places at the door of every school-room a board of 
examiners to determine who is qualified to enter there as a 
teacher and guide of youth. They are the sentries of the 8choo4 
system, and upon their fidelity and efficiency depend, to a great 
extent, its character and usefulness. No other school officers 
need a truer conception of their duties, or a more ardent devo- 
tion to the cause of education. — White. 
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We call the special attention of young teachers to the opening article 

in this number on school discipline. It will be found eminently suggestive 
and worthy of careful study. There are thousands of teachers failing in gov- 
ernment, who never suspect that the dlBBculty is in themselves; that better 
views, an ampler preparation, a more winning manner, and a truer spirit would 
change disorder to order, and discord to harmony. How many teachers have 
yet to learn that the awakening of right impulses, motives, and feelings in 
their pupils, is a more vffal and fundamental work than the direct suppression 
of disorder and misconduct; that that discipline which touches and changes 
the heart — that develops character — is radical and thorough. We take it that 
no one should understand Dr. Mayo to disapprove of the authoritative control 
of children — to teach that they should be educated in a condition of freedom. 
The child is born under authority to be educated ybr and into freedom. Con-, 
trol is one of its birth-rights. Its conduct is the resuU of restraint -or control 
without and character within, and the stronger and more regal character is 
made, the less is the necessity of outer control. But character is a growth, 
and hence its culture is the central, vital duty in the education of the child. 
The law is, indeed, the divinely appointed schoolmaster to bring man to spirit- 
ual liberty, but the law never does its perfect work until it is written in the 
heart. Bight moral training is the first duty of the public school 



At the last annual teachers' institute of Logan county, Ohio, Judge 

Wm. Lawrence, of Bellefontaine, delivered an address, ably presenting the 
necessity of universal education and the urgent need of measures to secure 
and improve it. The great need of common schools was stated to be ** a sup- 
ply of competent teachers", and this raised the important question, '^ How can 
a supply of competent teachers be secured?" Among the means to this end, 
three were named : 

1. The vocation of the teaoher must be dignified, with a professional rank wfaieh 
shall command the highest respect and honor. 

2. Ample qualifications mast be rewarded with better wages, longer terms, and 
more permanency of employment. 

3. The normal school must become an institution as well known, as permanently 
established, and as highly honored as the highest schools of medicine, law, and 
divinity. 

« These propositions were briefly considered, and the last was urged as the 
most efficient means of making our conimon schools effective. After giving a 
hfrief history of normal schools, from 1081 to the present time. Judge Lawrence 
urged that there should be a sufficient number of normal schools in Ohio, "as 
permanently established, as highly honored, as liberally supported, and more 
largely patronized than the schools of medicine, law, and divinity ", and he 
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called apon the teachers and pep pie of the State to see that this is done. He 
urged that these normal schools should be authorized to confer the degrees of 
bachelor and master of teaching, *' and, if you please, doctor of teaching." 
When such men as Hon. Rufus King and Judge Lawrence plead for normal 
schools, the teachers of Ohio should fall into line and move forward to victorj- 



Most of this year's gubernatorial messages, which have come under 

our notice, give unusual attention to public education, a fact indicating a 
growing public interest in the subject The most noticeable of the^ educa- 
tional utterances is found in the message of Governor Geary, of Pennsylvania, 
who comes out squarely and earnestly for compulsory education, notwithstand- 
ing the State School Superintendent has little con6dence in the measure. We 
admire the Governor's impulses and zeal, but we have much greater confidence 
in Superintendent Wickersbam's knowledge of the subject and his practical 
wisdom in meeting educational needs. The retiring message of Governor 
Hayes, of Ohio, is also worthy of notice. In his first message, if our memory 
serves us, he recommended county supervision, but not very heartily and evi- 
dently with but little expectation that the recommendation would be heeded. 
The two subsequent messages contained only brief and general references to 
school affairs, while his decided retrenchment views were obviously inconsist- 
ent with liberal school legislation. These facts give increased weight to the 
following specific and hearty recommendations in his last message: 

"For many years the most emineDt teachers and friends of education have urged 
the necessity of establishiDg instilutioDs for the instruction of teachers in the prin- 
ciples and dnties of their high and honorable calling. A few thousand dollars of 
the school fund applied every year to this purpose, will, it is believed, make the ex- 
penditures for school purposes vastly more beneficial to the State. 

" There are serious objections to the present mixed system of school .management, 
by means of township boards and sub-district directors. It is believed that this 
system ought to give place to the purely township system, in which all of the 
schools of the township are under ttie exclusive control of a board of education 
chosen by the electors of the township. This plan is in conformity with that which 
has been adopted with satisfactory results in most of our towns, and is sustained by 
the experience of other States in which the purely township system has been tried. 

" In several counties of the State colored children are practieally deprived of the 
privilege of attending public schools. The denial of education to any citizen of 
Ohio is so manifestly .unjust, that it is confidently believed that the Legislature 
needs only to be informed that such a wrong exists to promptly provide a remedy." 



Several of our newspaper exchanges contain statistics of illiteracy in 

the United States, prepared from advanced sheets of the census by the Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education and embodied in his annual report We 
have not seen the Commissioner's report, and, to insure accuracy, will defer 
the publication of the tables until a copy of the report is received. We are 
doubtless safe in stating that the whole number of illiterate persons, ten years 
old and over, is reported as follows: in the Northern States, 1,356,102, of 
whom 665,985 are of foreign birth ; in the Southern States, 4,189,972, of whom 
only 72,383 are of foreign birth; in the Pacific States and Territories, 114,000 
— making a total of 5,660,074 illiterates in the country, of whom 2,763,991 
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are colored. Tho number of minor 'riiterates (between ten and twenty one) 
in the Northern States is 307,968; in the Southern States, 1,698,144. Ohio is 
charged with 47,654 minor illiterates, a larger number than any other Northern 
State. This fact seems to discredit the accuracy of these statistics, since New 
York is charged with 241,152 illiterates, Pennsylvania with 222,356, and Ohio 
with only 173,172. It is difficult to explain the very great difference in the 
ratios between the minor and adult illiteracy in these several States. The fact 
is, that statistics of illiteracy are very difficult to collect Ir is impossible to 
secure any uniformity in the application of the government standard, what- 
ever that may be. Persons reported by one census- marshal as illiterate, would 
be reported by another as literate. Thousands of foreigners who are unable 
to read English, read their vernacular, and we suspect that a considerable 
number of the 665,985 foreign illiterates in the Northern States, can read. 
They either understood the census- marshal to ask if they could read English^ 
or he was unable to test their ability to read their vernacular.- As an offset, 

pride may have led many to conceal their ignorance by a false report. ^We 

notice that several Ohio papers are using these statistics as an argument for 
compulsory education. Let us see. In 1870 there were about 676,000 youth 
in Ohio between ten and twenty-one years of age, and, according to the cen- 
sus, only seven per cent of these youth could notTcad and write. Deducting 
those of foreign birth whose ignorance is not fairly chargeable to Ohio, and we 
have say five per cent of illiteracy, which is the per cent for the adult popula- 
tion, native and foreign. What is the per cent, of illiteracy in countries where the 
compulsory system has achieved its best results? We recently saw the state- 
ment that about four per cent of the Prussian conscripts could neither read 
nor sign the pay roll It is less than one hundred years since Ohio was set- 
tled. But we forbear. 



A DISCUSSION of the subject of compulsory education at the kst meet- 
ing of e Amer can Institute of Instruction, disclosed the fact that the law 
of Massachusetts, compelling children to attend school a certain number of 
weeks each year, is virtually a dead letter, owing to the indisposition of the 
people to enforce it Gen. H. K. Oliver, the state constable, charged with the 
duty of enforcing the law, stated that it is constantly violated, and that even 
school committees and school superintendents were delinquent in their duty to 
enforce it He said that the law had been killed by sheer neglect *' We need 
a public sentiment that will correct this", said one of the speakers, and the 
remark reveals the fatal weakness of the compulsory system. It must have a 
public sentiment to enforce it, and this involves a popular appreciation of the 
dangers of ignorance, which few communities yet posj=e88. What is needed to 
make the compulsory system successful in this country is a self executing law, 
and if any one will draft such a measure, we w 1 support it most heartily. 
Until such a law is devised, the only way to secure universal education in this 
country is to enlighten public sentiment, to create such a lively public appre- 
ciation of school advantages as will ing the children into the schoola 
Meanwhile the school system ought to be supplemented by agencies which will 
reclaim the truant and care for the orphan and the neglected. Until these 
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tliin;g:s can be done, it is useless to look for the enforcement of a general com- 
pulsory law. Here we have no power above the people either to make or to 
execute law. 



The superintendent of one of the largest cities in the country writes 

us, heartily indorsing our January editorial on percentages of school attend- 
ance. He says that he is uncompromisingly opposed to the western rule for 
findinpr the " average number belonging ", and to its use as a basis of comput* 
ing the per cent of attendance. "A pupil either belongs to a school or he 
does not belong to it If he belongs, his name is on the roll ; if he does not 
belong, his name is not on the roll — and this is the whole story." He thinks 
that school statistics should represent the truth, and that they should be so 
made out as to prevent unjust comparisons. The present want of uniformity 
affords any newspaper writer, so disposed, an opportunity to compare the per- 
centages of attendance in eastern and western cities, to the injury of the 
former. Turning to the reports, he finds the per cent, in one case as high as 
95 and in the other as low as 80, and, without stopping to inquire whether the 
percentages are computed on the same basis, he '* pitches in. generally " re- 
specting the bad management of the city schools in the East Our correspond- 
ent concludes his letter with an indorsement of the monthly enrollment as a 
basis for computing percentages of attendance. The letter contains personal 
references, and hence we do not take the liberty to publish it 



THE SALARY QUESTION. 

The Illinois Teacher for January contains a contribution which discusses 
the question of " Sex and Pay" from the stand-point of a " Married Woman." 
The writer urges that married men ought to receive more pay as teachers than 
single women, inasmuch as the salary of a married man is really the salary of 
two persons, himself and wife. To show the injustice of eqnal pay, she takes 
the supposed case of two teachers, a man and a woman, who receive $1000 
each. They marry, and the woman, assuming the duties of wife and mother, 
leaves the school room. The income of the two is thus reduced to $1000, that 
is, each is actually put on half pay. The salary which supported the man, 
when unmarried, is not sufficient to support himself and family, and the alter- 
natives are to live in poverty or seek a more remunerative employment. Her 
conclusion is, that equal pay for male and female teachers means half pay 
for the teacher's wife; and she feelingly asks. Who shall be most blessed, the 
married or the unmarried women ? 

This view of the salary question is based on the supposition that equal pay 
will reduce the salaries of male teachers to the wages which will command the 
services of single women. This will depend on woman's ability to fill man's 
place as a teacher in our schools. If it be found that the positions now occu- 
pied by men can be as efficiently filled by women, the "market value" of 
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teaching will be fixed at the rate which will command the services of compe- 
tent women ; and, since nearly all female teachers are unmarried, thej c&o 
afford and will be ready to teach for less pay than married men. 

But can the work of teaching in public schools be wholly committed to 
woman ? The answer to this question does not depend solely or chiefly on the 
comparative natural ability of men and women as teachers. Among the 
other important facts to be considered is marriage. With few exceptions, all 
women wish and expect to marry, and this is right. No salary will or should 
induce a woman to remain unmarried when she is loved by a man whose love 
she reciprocates. Nine-tenths of the female teachers in our schools marry he- 
fore they have taught five years, and their marriage, as a general rule, involves 
a retirement from the teacher's ofiSce. Hence but few women will ever make 
teaching a life business — a profession; and this is the great difficulty which 
besets the advancement of teaching to the rank of a profession. The exclusive 
employment of womei> as teachers would commit school instruction largely 
and hopelessly to temporary and inexperienced teachers. 

It is true that this evil may be partially offset by making special professional 
preparation a condition of admission to the teacher s position, and by subject- 
ing school instruction to thorough professional supervision. But how are these 
conditions to be met without a considerable number of professional teachers in 
our schools? The teachers office necessarily commands both normal training 
and supervision ; for, without actual experience in teaching, no person can be 
qualified for the position of normal instructor or superintendent These posi- 
tions should always be filled by professional tiachers — not by mere theorists. 
American teaching must be directed and vitalized by those who have studied 
its principles and methods in the light of personal experience in the school 
room. 

This leads to the vital question, Can the women of the country be depended 
upon to supply our schools with competent proiessional teachers, and also to 
fill the office of normal instructor and superintendent? The fact that woman 
holds the teacher's office by so uncertain a tenure, is the sufficient answer. So 
long as not more than one female teacher in ten makes teaching a profession, 
there will be a place and demand for male teachers in our schools. They, re- 
inforced by the few noble women who are called to a like life consecrationi 
must form the "regular service." To exclude men from the army of teachers 
is to depend chiefly upon temporary volunteers whose rapidly thinning ranks 
are filled by raw recruits. One great need of American schools is a largely 
increased number of professional teachers — teachers who devote their acquire* 
ments, their talents, their energies, their life to this grand art and interest. 
Teaching needs to be ennobled by higher culture and riper experience, and it 
needs the direction of those having a clearer insight into its principles and 
methods. To this end man must stand by the side of woman in our schools, 
and such a policy must be adopted as will secure and retain his services. 

Th^re are other considerations which forbid the exclusion of men from the 
teacher's office. Children need to be educated under the joint influence of 
man and woman. Woman has the earlier ar\d more important place, but the 
child also needs to feel the impulse and strength of manhood. In school life 
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well as in the family, children need to come in close contact with the mind 
and heart of man. This view was so forcibly stated by Dr. Mayo, in his late 
address before the Ohio Teachers' Association, that we quote most of the 
paragraph : 

'' The earlier years of ohildhood are given by God to the charge of woman ; for she 
can best tempt forth into character thoee faculties of affeotioo, faith, imftgination, 
and observation, which are the foundation alike of manhood and womanhood. But, 
as the child goes on, it needs constant contact with the mind of man to awaken 
those reasoning, administrative, and practical qualities, without which society be- 
comes a slush of sentimental incapacity. Woman herself is the divine force; she 
is so because always in contact with man, and she naturally finds her sphere by 
working at his side. To banish man from our school-rooms and vnbstitute woman 
in the chief places of authority, is to go in the face of all hnuian experience. A 
family brought up by a fond mother and a circle of aflectionate maiden aunts, is not 
so apt to come out well as when a good father and mother unite to control the home. 
A school is best managed by a fair and harmonious co-operation of masculine and 
feminine ability, touching childhood at every point ; and although woman may come 
to the exercise of suifrage in some future. condition of American affairs, still in the 
present order of society the character of the American boy must be developed best 
by a proportioned discipline under the class that providentially holds the great re- 
sponsibility of American business and government. Pay woman well for all she 
can well do in the school-room, but do not dispense with man.V 

There is another view whieh gives man an important place in public schools. 
The temporary service of female teachers and their want of experience in di- 
recting public movements and enterprises, unfit them, as a class, for those 
general efforts needed to influence public sentiment and secure necessary im- 
provements in school legislation and management. Woman can aid man in 
this work, but, until society is' radically changed, she can not bean aggressive 
and competent leader. But all experience shows that teachers mnst be the 
leaders in school reform and improvement, and the stronger the profession is 
in character, culture, professional experience, and social influence, the more 
rapid and permanent is educational progress. 

Having seen that man has a place and a mission as a teacher, the inquiry 
arises. How can educated, competent men be induced to make teaching a life 
business — a profession? There is, as it seems to us, but one answer to this 
question. The important positions in our schools, which, all things considered, 
men can fill better than women, should command a salary sufficient to sup* 
port a man having a family. To gr^ide the salaries of these positions down to 
the necessities of unmarried teachers, is to commit sqhool instruction to women 
and to young men who make teaching a stepping-stone to some other employ- 
ment Such a policy will drive married men from the profession, if such it can 
he called. Our schools can only secure and retain professional ability by pay- 
ing Jor it. So long as inexperience is paid as well as experience, our schools 
will be largely in the h>inds of inexperienced teachers. All positions which 
woman can fill as well as man should be open to her, and when she brings to 
the same or a like position as high professional ability, experience, skill, cul- 
ture, influence, and probable permanency as man, she should have equal pay. 
The basis of equal pay must be broader than the work done in the school 
room. The worth of a teacher must also be estimated in his relation to the 
general interests of the schools and to the cause of education A teacher 
may do his work skillfully in the school room and be almost a cipher out of it 
The teacher's probable permanency is also an important matter. The schools 
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can not afford to pay teachers whose connection with the profession is to close 
in one or two years, as liberally as those who are following teaching as a life 
work. Other things being nearly equal, permanent teachers should receive 
the highest salary. Professional teachers should hold the leading positions in 
our schools, and they should not be displaced by those who are expecting to 
leave the school-room at the first desirable opportunity. In no other way can 
the public schools of the country be supplied with an influential and succesa- 
ful corps of teachers. 

It is proper that the great majority of teachers should be women. Woman 
is specially fitted to be the teacher of little children, and the primary school is 
her undisputed domain. There she is man's superior, and when education, 
professional preparation, and experience are equal, she is man's peer in the 
middle and, in exceptional cases, in the upper grades of teaching. In all of 
these positions she Rh<tuld be so well paid as to justify an ample preparation 
and to enable her to meet fully the demands of her position. The female 
teachers of the country are, as a class, not half paid. There should be no 
discrimination in the pny of men who are teaching temporarily, and women 
who are competent to do the same work as well ; and when a woman attains 
to the rank of a permanent professional teacher, and fills a leading position in 
the schools as well, all things considered, as a professional male teacher, she 
should have equal pay.. But female teachers of this rank are few in number, 
for reasons already given, and they must constitute a small minority in the 
*' regular service" — the corps of true professional teachers. 

It may be tr^e that the majority of the male teachers employed in oar 
schools are quite as temporary in their service as the female teachers who 
occupy like positions, and the reason is obvious. The salaries paid men for 
teaching do not justify their remaining in the business. The positions which 
only professional teachers should fill, are improperly thrown open to tempo- 
rary and inexperienced teachers, and the salaries are graded down to their 
needs. Non-professional teachers underbid the professsional, and crowd them 
out of the schools. Remove the cause, and the effect will disappear. Let pro- 
fessional teachers be recognized and paid ; let fresh college graduates and 
other '• apprentice" teachers be kept out of their positions, and there will soon 
be no lack of permanency in the comparatively small number of male teachers 
needed in the schools. An increasing number of educated men will make 
teaching a life work, and the schools will be improved and elevated by their 
labor and influence. 

In the ungraded schools of country districts, the general policy of paying 
male and female teachers equal wages is doubtless the true one, and it needs 
little explanation. These schools are attended by small children as well as 
youth, and female teachers are, as a class, quite as successful as men. The 
effect of marriage in shortening their 'service and experience as teachers is 
nearly, if not quite, offset by the fact that few ungraded schools afford teachers 
constant and regular employment, and hence but few men can make teaching 
ft life work. Until the length of the sessions of these schools is much in- 
creased, teachers must divide the year between two kinds of labor. Male 
teachers usually divide it between the school and the farm, the latter taking the 
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Wger nhare. The above facta show that the male teachers in ungraded schools 
have no special advantage over the female, either in permanency or adaptation 
to the work. If the two sexes receive equal pay, women can afford to bring 
to the teacher's position higher qualifications and a fuller preparation than 
men, and if .their pay is only graded up to the pay of men, and not the re- 
verse, the schools will be supplied with better teachers. The paying of inex- 
perienced girls the same wages as are paid experienced male teachers, is 
neither just nor wise. 

We are aware that the above views lack that dash of cheap gallantry, which 
often brings applause, but we believe them to be based on facts and experience, 
and to be true to the interests of public education as well as just to woman. 
What the public schools of this country imperatively need is better instruction 
and direction, and these needs can only be met through better qualijied teach- 
ers. As a temporary expediency, the instruction of a system of schools may 
be entirely committed to women ; but, as a settled policy, such a course can 
but result in serious loss. At best the great majority of American teachers 
will be temporary, and this fact shows the vital importance of normal training. 
It is only by putting school instruction and discipline under the direction and 
inspiration of professional teachers and then making special preparation 
the condition of admission to the teacher s office, that American schools can 
attain possible high success. 



WHAT THE COURTS SAY. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa has decided that boards of education have 
the authority to make punctual and regular attendance at school a condition 
of membership. It holds that a rule requiring regular attendance is for the 
good of the pupil and the school, and that it secures the very object for which 
public schools are established. Tardiness is held to be an injury to the punc- 
tual pupils, and the court adds: 

** The good of the whole school can not be sacrificed for the advantage of one 
popil who happens to have an unreasonable father; and, as the law now is,^o other 
means can be devised for enforcing regular and prompt attendance than the penalty 
of expulsion. " 

This decision is in harmony with all the judicial decisions which have come 
under our notice in eleven years of editorial experience. The right of school 
authorities to make rules to secure regular attendance, to prescribe the studies 
to be pursued by pupils, and to enforce obedience to these regulations by sus- 
pension or expulsion, has not been denied in a single case. The right of the 
teacher to inflict reasonable coiporal punishment upon a pupil has also been 
uniformly affirmed. 

But while the law thus justifies expulsion and corporal pnnishment, we think 
that school boards and teachers should seldom make either a prescribed pen- 
alty for the violation of a school regulation. We doubt the necessity of a rule 
expelling pupils for tardiness. 
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MISCELLANY. 

^-^Whrx notified that a subsoriber has failed to receive any namber of thii 

journal doe him, we always remail it. 

* 

Wb wrote oar last editorial item for the Jannary number on the 18th of De- 
cember, and we expected that it would be ready to mail as early as the 26th. In 
our absence several unanticipated hindrances occurred, and the issue of the Dumber 
was delayed some ten days — much to our annojance. 

Our last three issues have each contained several typographical errors, due 

to the editor's inability to read the revised proof of one or more of the forms. For 
several months past, he has been obliged to be absent much to meet institute engage- 
ments. We much regret that the necessity of earning money to pay paper and 
printing bills should interfere with the proper discharge of editorial duiies. The 
remedy is a larger subscription list. 

The Executive Committee of the Ohio Teachers' Association met at the 

School Commissioner's office Dec. 28th, and prepared a programme for the next 
meeting, which is to be held July 3d and 4Lh, at Put-in-Bay Island, provided satis- 
factory arrangements can be made. If the Put-in-Bay arrangements are notaatis- 
faotory, the meeting will be held at Mansfield. Mr. Henkle was appointed a com- 
mittee to make railroad arrangements, and Mr. Oowdery to attend to hotel accom- 
modations. The Ohio Superintendents' Association will meet on the 2d of July. 

— - A YKAB ago one of our educational exchanges made a point of the fact that 
it did not parade a formidable list of leading educators as contributors — it bad oo 
such contributors to parade — and another journal made a special merit of the fact 
that its pages were filled with matter contributed exclusively by teachers of its own 
State. We have waited only a twelve- month to see the names of several prominent 
educationists named in the prospectus of the first journal, though they have not 
yet written for it, and the January number of the second journal contains three 
contributions by leading teachers in other States, two of whom receire high and 
merited editorial compliment, and each of their articles is announced as one of a 
series. We all learn by experience, and some of us learn that we have made a 
boast of a weakness. 

Wb are unable at this writing (Jan. 24) to state what school measure or 

measures will be brought before the General Assembly this session. The school 
committees have the subject under consideration. The chairmen of these commit- 
tees are Senator Wales, of Stark, and Representative Taft, of Hamilton, both earnest 
and liberal friends of public schools. There was a conference of some fifteen city 
school superintendents and a few other friends of education at the School Commis- 
sioner's office Dec. 15th, but unfortunately, as we think, no definite policy was 

Agreed upon. There was a very full and free interchange of views. Mr. Steele, 

of Lake, recently introduced into the House a bill increasing the salary of the 
School CommiBsioner from $2000 to $3000. The bill was referred to the School Com- 
mittee, and was reported back with the recommendation that the salary be increased 
only to $2500. The report was agreed to, and the bill will be read the third time 
to-day (Jan. 24). The treatment of the Commissioner's office by the suooessiTe 
General Assemblies ot Ohio has been a reproach to education and a disgrace to the 
State. 
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Trr colored people in various sections of the State are demanding school 

privileges, and, where separate schools are not provided for them, they are rightly 
demanding admission to the pablio schools. This is bitterly opposed in many dis- 
tricts, the colored children are abased, and, in one or two instances, the schools have 
been closed. In seyeral cases the lower courts have been resorted to but with differ- 
ent results. The question has finally been brought before the Supreme Court by a 
petition for a writ of mandamus to compel the school directors in Norwich township, 
Franklin county, to admit colored youth to all the school rights and privileges en- 
jojed by white youth. The school law provides for a separate school for colored 
youth " when the whole number, by enumeration, exceeds twenty, and when such 
schools will afford them, as far as practicable, the advantages and privileges of a 
common school education." When the number of colored children is lest than 
twenty, the board is required to set apart and expend each year their pro rata share 
of the school funds for theif education. Hut howf This provision has been a dis- 
graceful fraud from its first enactment ; for, under a show of justice, it has robbed 
colored youth of all school privilegeft. When a separate school for colored youth is 
not established and maintained, the only way in which they can be provided with 
school advantages is to admit them to the public schools, and this is done in hun- 
dreds of school districts in the- State. 

PsBSONAL. — John 6. Hart, LL.D., late Principal of the New Jersey State Normal 
School, baa been elected Professor of Rhetoric and the English Language and Liter- 
ature in Princeton College, N.J. Prof. Hart graduated at Princeton with the high- 
est honors, and was, for several years, adjunct professor of Greek. Rev. W. H. 

Wynn, Deputy State School Superintendent of Iowa, has been appointed professor 
of English Literature and chaplain in the Iowa State Agricultural College, which 

his $700,000 assets. Hon. A. S. Weloh is president of the institution. Albert H. 

Tuttle, of Cleveland, is instructor in the 0«e of the microscope at Harvard Univer- 
sity. His appointment has attracted attention in England where no such depart- 
ment has yet been organised. We rejoice in the success of our former pupil. 

Allen Whitman has been obliged by ill health to resign the position of teacher of 

Latin and Greek in the Cleveland Central High School. S. F. De Ford, for several 

years in charge of the Celina schools, is superintendent of the schools of Ottawa, 0. 

Spbingfibld. — In one of his late monthly reports, Supt. Evans thanks the editor 
of the Republic "for editorial visitation and criticism ", and expresses the hope that 
other editors in the city may ** go and do likewise." He invites criticism, and only 
isks that deserved credit be given. This has the right ring. He also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the colored people of the city are justly indignant because their 
children are not provided with suitable school accommodations. He says: ''The 
colored people should have a new, central, and commodious house as an act of justice 
ind by virtue of their enumeration. Give them that, and they will cheerfully sub- 
mit to the inconveniences of distance, and leave each color to enjoy its separate 
school." The wheels of justice move slow but sure. We also learn from the report 
that the enumeration of youth was 4,180, being 270 less than the enumeration of last 
jesr. The decrease is not explained, but we judge that it is not due to a decrease in 
population. 

Nkw LiSBON.—This town, containing about 1700 inhabitants, keeps its schools in 
session thirty-two weeks each year, employing a superintendent, at a salary of 
$1500, and seven teachers. The average monthly enrollment is about 400 and the 
average daily attendance about 340 — a result seeared by moral snasion and without 
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any absented ralo. Tha sohoola are divided into seTen grades, each in charge of one 
teacher except the high school which has also the attention of the superinteodent. 
The high school has a large attendance of non-resident papils, about forty-five being 
present the first term aad tweaty-five the second term of the present year. For the 
benefit of those who are preparing for teaching, a special coarse of lectures is given 
by Supt. Hole each fail and spring. Some twenty of the pupils in attendance last 
fall are now engaged in teaching. The high-school course covers a period of four 
years. It is unnecessary to add that the schools are making good progress. 

Columbus. — On the recommendation of Supt. Stevenson, the board of education 
has appointed a visiting committee of several leading citizens for each of the schools 
of the city. The members of the several committees are requested to visit the 
assigned schools, either individually or in company, as often during the term as may 
bo convenient, and to attend in a body the examinations to be held the third week 
of March. At the close of the examinations each committee is expected to make 
a written report to the board on the condition of the buildings, the discipline of the 
schools, the progress of the pupils, nnd the competency of the teachers, with such 
recommendations for the improvement of the schools as may be deemed best. It 
was feared by the editor of one of the Columbus papers that the committees might 
not know how to discharge the duties committed to' them, and so he kindly Tolnn- 
teered nearly a column of suggestions and instructions. There can now be no fail* 
nre from a want of information. The richest suggestion submitted is, that the 
classes should not be examined on the technical knowledge of the text-books 
studied, and it is broadly hinted that the '^ quondam schoolmasters" on the com- 
mittees should take a back seat, and let the examinations be conducted by "intelli- 
gent and practical men, who are untrammeled by the routine and ruts of the profu- 
sion." What would a certain cla^s of men do if they did not have an opportunity 
to sneer at teachers? The appointment of visiting committees has been long and 
successfully tried at Norwalk, a^d years ago we taught under the inspection of each 
committees at Cleveland. We also had their assistance when we were a superintend- 
ent of city schools. The plan is a good one. The board of education has voted 

to pay the colored teachers the same salary as the white teachers employed in like 
grades of school. 

Stockport. — This village of some five hundred inhabitants has built one of the 
neatest and best arranged school-honses in the Muskingum valley. It is a two-story 
brick building, and is furnished with first- class modern furniture. The cost, when 
completed, will be about $6000. The schools are in charge of Mr. Patrick Henry, 
a successful professional teacher, and are reported to be in oxcellent condition. The 
interest of the people in the schools was much increased by an address delivered in 
the evening of Dec. 27th, by Supt. McLaughlin, of McConnelsville. There was a 
large and attentive audience. 

St. Clairsvillr. — The public schools continue in charge of Snpt. J. J. Barns, 
and are in a prosperous condition. Vocal music is now taught in all the grades 
with good results. The high school has a class of sixteen in Ovid and Virgil, one 
of twenty in the Latin Reader, and one of three in Anabasis. A small claaa has 
just completed Tappan's Geometry and a larger class has begun its study. The 
superintendent is now paid a salary of $1,500. 

Crrstlime. — The public schools are divided into nine departments, with an enroll- 
ment of 438 pupils and an average daily attendance of 322, being an increase of 
about 50 on last year's attendance. The schools are in charge of Mr. J. Reynolds, 
formerly principal of the high school. 
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Ohio Crntbal Normal Sodool. — The second term of this institution opened 
January second, with an attendance of forty students. The principals have under- 
taken the work of building up a purely normal school of a high order, and, though 
the beginnings are small, they are encouraging. The high character of the students 
and the good wishes of the teachers of the State are an earnest of ultimate success. 
It would, of course, be easy to collect a large number of miscellaneous students, but 
this would be inconsistent with the wurk of the institution, which is the professional 
instruction and training of teachers. It is neither a high school nor an academy. 
The normal institute held at the institution the last week in December, was well 
conducted. Evening addresses were given by School Commissioner Harvey and 
Capt. Mitchell, both to good houses. 

Obiblin. — The Newt states that the test examinations held at the close of the 
foarth month of the current school year, showed that thorough work had been done 
in all the schools. Most of the departments reached an average of more than ninety 
percent, in scholarship^ an average above seventy per cent, in all the branches 
stadied being required as a condition of continuing in the class. The total enroll- 
ment of the schools for the term was about 600. The high school enrolled 118, with 
an average daily attendance of 111. Most of the pupils in this school are taking 
the regular course preparatory for college. More than one hundred are studying 
Latin. The schools are reported very successful, notwithstanding the want of 
accommodations. The enrollment averages over eighty-five pupils to a room 1 
A new schoool building is greatly needed. We hope that Superintendant Moulton, 
who is now doing so well, may soon have an opportunity to do his best. 

Malta. — The enrollment for the term ending December 22nd, was 173. The most 
regular attendance was secured in the second of the four grades. Supt. McClusky 
urges parents to send their children to school regularly, and also to "let their light 
ihine" by visiting the schools. 

McCoNXBLSTiLLS. — The enrollment for the term ending Deo. 22nd, was 360, and 
the average daily attendance was 279. In the month of December 76 pupils were 
neither absent nor tardy. The schools comprise seven departments or grades. 



TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES. 

Logan County. — The county teachers' association held a reunion at Rushsylvania 
Dec. 26 and 27, with an attendance of over eighty teachers, all of whom were gratu- 
itously entertained by the citizens. The exercises consisted of lectures, discussions, 
and the recital of school experience. The people were so Well pleased that, by an 
unanimous vote, they invited the teachers to come back next year. The association 
has recommended a carefully prepared course of study to the boards of education of 
the county for their adoption. Our correspondent thinks they can report "Progress" 
in Logan. The normal or training school closed the fall term with thirty-eight 
students. 

Gkauga County. — The annual institute was held at Chardon the third week of 
November, with an attendance of fifty teachers. Prof. Schuyler, of Baldwin Uni- 
versity, and Supt. Hayden, of Chardon, were the instructors and lecturers. Among 
the sensible resolutions adopted was one declaring the Ohio Educational Monthly 
a valuable aid, as well as the institute, in fitting teachers for their work. The 
arangements for the institute were made by the county examiners, and its sucoesf 
was largely due to their efforts. 

6 
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Jackson County. — A teachers' institate, held at Jackson the last week of Deeem- 
ber, was attended by 117 teachers, most of whom are now engaged in teaching. The 
exercises wore conducted by J. W. Longbon, of Jackson, who was assisted by A. W. 
Long, Isaac V. Sherwood, J. A. Aleshire, Geo, W. Fry, and several other teachers 
of the county. Mr. Long was thanked for his fidelity as an examiner, and the board 
was unanimously requested to elevate the standard of qualifications. It waa voted 
to hold but one institute the present year and not to employ a county agent. Mr. 
Fry secured a club of 21 subscribers for the Monthlt. 

NoHTHWESTBRN Traghkbs' Institutr. — A un i 'fititute, attended by ninety-five 
teachers of Allen, Hardin, and Hancock counties, was held in the new and commo- 
dious building of the Northwestern Normal School, Ada, 0., the last week of De- 
cember. Instruction was given by Supt. Walker, of Lima, Messrs. Lehr and Sut- 
ton, of Ada, Mr. Tufts, of Findlay, Mr. Niesz, and others. Resolutions were passed 
approving of county supervision and State normal schools. The exercises gave 
much satisfaction, and the adjoining counties were invited to unite with the thnps 
counties represented. 

Franklin County. — The teachers' association of Pleasant township held a meet- 
ing in Harrisburg, Saturday, Dec. 16th. There was a good attendance and the exer- 
cises were inspiring and profitable. Supt. A. J. Willoughby, of Westerville, gave 
us a very excellent address in the evening. It is hoped that the teachers of adjoin- 
ing townships may unite with us and make the association a permanent organisa- 
tion — one that will be useful in our improvement. I send you the names of six 
subscribers secured at the meeting. A. W. Y. 

Prebls County. — Our institute closed a session of four days on the 29th of De- 
cember. Every one was well pleased with the result. Messrs. Hancock and Cnrran, 
of Cincinnati, were present as instructors, and they gave universal satisfaction. Mr. 
Hancock presented the claims of the Monthly, and I send you the names of eight 
subscribers. L. M. D. 



SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN OTHER STATES. 

Maryland. — The report of M. A. Newell, President of the Board of State Sebool 
Commissioners, for 1871 shows that the public school system is making encouraging 
progress. The whole number of schools reported, not including Baltimore, is 1,390 ; 
number of rmpils enrolled, 80,829: average number in daily attendance, 36,949; 
number of teachers employed, 1,691 (men, 9&7 ; women, 724); average number of 
months schools were in session, 9.2 months (good) ; amount of money received from 
the State, $354,644.83 \ amount received from county taxation, $302,640.80; amount 
paid teachers, $510,155.06; for bi\ilding, furnishing, and repairing school -hoasee, 
$75,015.32; for books and stationery, $55,719.42; for 'supervision, $34,219.60; for 
colored schools, $4,610.40 (a mere pittance) ; for other expenses, $47,090.89 — makiDg 
a total expenditure for 1871 of $72-7,111.69. The above statistics do not include the 
city of Baltimore, which enrolled in its schools 34,854 pupils, and paid $284,570.80 
for teachers' salaries; $29,060.23 for books and stationery, and $72,396.78 for 
other expenses — making the total school expenditures of the city $386,027.81. 
The city supported a system of colored schools at an expense of $30,000. The 
Howard Normal School for the education of colored teachers occupies a spacious 
and comfortable building and is now attended by over 200 students. It has three 
departments, normal, grammar, and model, and is in charge of a principal and 
three assistants. The school is supported by private subscriptions and tuition 
fees ($10 to $15 a year). j 
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At tbe annaal meeting of the School Commissioners of Maryland, held Nov. 29th, 
1871, it was recommended that the school law be so amended as to provide for: 1. 
A county tax of fifteen cents on tbe hundred dollars, at the discretion of the county 
boards of school commissioners, instead often cents as at present allowed. 2. The 
appointment of teachers to be given to the county boards of school commissioners, 
instead of tbe local boards, as at present. 3. Somie further provision for the gradual 
education of the colored children of the State. 4. The building of a suitable house 
for the State Normal School. 5. The transfer of the academic donations to tbe 
several boards of county school commissioners for tbe purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a high school in each county.. These suggestions are indorsed by tbe 
Stttte Board and their importance is ably presented by Presiclent Newell. lie earn- 
e»tly urges the making of ample provision for tbe education of colored youth. Tbe 
State Normal School enrolled last year 163 students, 51 being from ^Baltimore. 
Eleven of these students graduated in May, 41 are teaching under certificates, and 
49 are continuing their preparation. The number of graduates now teaching in the 
State is about 200. The school greatly needs a new building. 

GiORGiA. — The first teachers' institute ever held in Georgia was held at Atlanta 
tbe second week of January. It was conducted by Supt. Mallon, of Atlanta, who 
was assisted in tbe instruction by Prof. \V. M. Jamed, Prof. V. T. Barnwell, Mr. 0. 
Rockwell, Miss Jennie Clayton, Mrs. McKeon. Mrs. Goodman, and others. Day 
lectures were given by Prof. G. J. Orr, Dr. S. U.^out, andRev. H. Bakum, of Atlanta, 
and evening lectures by Prof. S. P. Sanford, of Mercer University, Macon, Dr. A. 
P. Lipscomb, chancellor of the University of Georgia, Prof. W. Leroy Brown, and 
Rev. Dr. Wills. There was an attendance of about 50 teachers, some 30 of whom 
were the teachers elect in the Atlanta schools, which will open on the 29th of Jan- 
nary. The institute was favored with the attendance of a goodly number of regular 
visitors, who were much interested in the exercises. Our correspondent reports the 

iDStitute "a great success." Prof. G. J. Orr, of Oglethorpe University, has been 

appointed State School Commissioner, in place of Gen. Lewis resigned. Prof. Orr 
is a leading member of the Georgia Teachers' Association, and an earnest friend of 
public schools. He is the author of the able and liberal memorial to the General 
Assembly^ to which we alluded last month. 

Tbnnsssbb. — The school intelligence from this State is conflicting. One writer 
lays, "The eduoational outlook is dark and unpropitious. Free schools have been 
actually legislated out of the State, and public opinion is apparently fast settling 
down against their establishment." On the contrary, MortoM* Monthly states that 
"Schools are being organized in all tbe counties and much earnestness prevails." 
We are certainly justified in saying that tbe present indications are encouraging. 
A bill to reorganize the State School Department was recently pending in the legis- 
lature, and we judge from a remark in the Naahviile Banner that there is now a 
State Superintendent. At all events the officers of the State Teachers' Association 
are alive and mean business. They recently applied to Dr. Sears, agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, for an appropriation of $1500 to put an agent into the field to arouse the 
counties and secure the establishing of the free-school system. Dr. Sears made tbe 
appropriation, as requested, and tbe Association has chosen Col. J. B. Killebrew to 
undertake the work. The selection is doubtless a good one, and if the State Super- 
intendent and the Association Agent co-operate, as is expected, the opposition to 
free-sehools will have lively times. The Association proposes to issue addresses 
and memorials to put the cause strongly before the people. We hope that the 
movement may be completely successful. 
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Massachusetts. — George A. Walton, of Westfield, is employed the present winter 
bj the State Board oi Edueation as a special agent to vi^it the towns west of the 
Connecticut River, inquire into the condition of the schools, confer with teacbert 
and committees, and lecture apon subjects connected with education. He recentlj 
addressed the Holyuke Teachers' Association giving the results of his observatiom 
in some of the schools visited, dwelling chiefly upon the faults observed in the teach' 

ing or reading. The new high -school building of Worcester, recently dedicated, 

cost $170»000. The salaries of the principals of the grammar schools of Spring- 
field have been increased to $2,000. 

Prnksylvania. — Since the editing of our last number, we have attended two more 
fine institutes in the Keystone State — in Union and Washington counties. We have 
seldom instructed more attentive and appreciative teachers, and the other evidences 
of school progress in each county were gratifying. The teachers of Washington 
county presented Supt. Fee with an elegant gold watch and chain. On our retom 
from Union county, wo spent a few hours in the State School Department at Harria- 
burg. It occupies a commodious and very pleasant suit of rooms, and its powers 
and duties are ample and important. We believe that it is the best organised State 
School Department in the country. Superintendent Wickersham now receives the 
well-earned salary of $3,50Q. He is assisted by a deputy, two inspectors of soldiera' 
orphan schools, five clerks, and a messenger. He asks for another deputy. 

Nbbrabka. — This young State is making rapid progress in the establishment of 
its public school system. It has a large school fund and, what is better, a people 
that appreciate the importance of good schools. The State Normal School is in a 
prosperous condition. Ashland has just completed one of the finest school build- 
ings in the State, built at a cost of $15,000. It is handsomely finished and fur- 
nished. The schools are in charge of Mr. A. Nichols. R. H. Kinney, of the 

Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, has been elected superintendent of the 
Nebraska institution. 

West Virginia. — The winter term of the West Liberty Normal School opened 
with sixty students. The Saturday institute is well attended not only by the stn- 
dents but also by teachers and citizens in the vicinity. The evening sessions are 
sometimes attended by nearly two hundred persons. Some twenty of the normal 

students are teaching this winter. Supt. J. C. Farris reports that the schools in 

Ohio county are making good progress. 

Bbookb County. — A county teachers' association was organized in October last, 
and nearly all the teachers of the county are now members. Several interesting 
and profitable meetings have been held. J. W. Uough, the county superintendent, 
is president. Mr. Hough' is also principal of the Bethany schools, which now 
enroll about 150 pupils. He has two assistants. The public schools of Wellsburg 
enroll about 325 pupils and are making good progress. They are in charge of J. W. 
Cuppy, who has five assistants. 

Whbblino. — The proposition to establish a high school is meeting with very nn- 
wise opposition and from unexpected sources. At the December meeting of the 
teachers' association, Prof. Buyd, principal of one of the ward schools, strongly 
opposed (if correctly reported by the papers) both supervision and high schools — two 
agencies approved alike by reason and experience and now well nigh universally 
adopted by the cities and towns of the country. Prof. Boyd's remarks respecting 
the Cleveland schools must be incorrectly reported. He is too intelligent a teaoher 

to make such statements. Rev. James H. McMechen succeeds Rev. John Hall. 

resigned, as principal of the Fifth Ward School. Mr. Hall has taken charge of a 
church in Cleveland, 0. 
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Skcond Book oh Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygtrnk. Humiin and 
Compjiraiive. By Calvin Gutter, 'A.M., M.D. 318 pp. Phiiadelpbia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

A Treatisk ON Physiology and Hygikne, for Edacntional Institutions and General 
Readers. By Joskph C. Hutchinson, M.D. 270 pp. New York : Clark & 
Maynard. 

Elrmkntr op thr Anatomy, Physiology, and Hyoikne op thk Human System. By 
Justin R. Loomis, LL.D. Revised Edition. 254 pp. New York : Sheldon A Co. 

This " Second Book " is a new work by Dr. Cutter whose former text-book on 
Anatomy and Physiology is welt known. It retains the excellencies and peculiari- 
ties of the author's first work. It contains a vast amount of valuable information, 
and most of the hygienic part is important. The comparative anatomy and physi- 
ology are of fsrent value, and give the student broader views of the whole subject. 
The work is more technical than would be proper if it were not a '* Second Book '% 
which implies that a first has been studied. If the second is used alone and with- 
out preliminary preparation, it will require a good teacher to teach it properly — one 
who has greater familiarity with the subject than we fear most of our teachers pos- 
sess. It would require a very wise teacher tu interpret the following paragraph on 
page 220, under the general head of ** Ideational Centres " : " Every centre of idea 
is also a centre of Voiitionari/ reaction. When an idea acts directly downward we 
call the effect itleomotor; but when there is deliberation or reflection delating the 
action, and it afterward takes place downward, we call the effect volitional.** Is 
this science or speculation ? The work has an excellent glossary. 

The ** Treatise " by Dr. Hutchinson appears to be a valuable work. It contains 
in brief compass a large amount of the more impurtani facts in Physiology and 
Hygiene. The statements are generally clear and capable of easy apprehension, 
and the general spirit and tone of the work are most excellent. We can safely com- 
mend it. The author makes a bad mistake on page 247, when under the head of 
Acids, he makes bydroohlorio acid (more properly cblurob^dric) and muriatic acid 
^ distinct acids. They are the same. 

Loomis's "Elements'* gives in a compact form the more important facts of the 
subject. The arrangement is good, and the style of the author is excellent and 
clear. There is little unnecessary use of technical terms, and any teacher of fair 
qualifications can use it successfully in school. It is a good, sensible text-book, 
withoat nonsense or pretense. 

The Amkbican Naturalist: A Popular Illustrated Magazine of Natural History. 
Published by the l:'eabody Academy of Science, Sulem, Muss. $4 a yvar. 

Tbia is by far the best of all our magazines of natural history. It is popular and, 
at the same time, thoroughly scientific. We have heretofore commended it in the 
very highest terms, and will not now repeat the commendations in detail. We wish 
it could be circulated every where among the teachers of the country. It would eive 
both pleasure and profit. Why may not the teachers in any of our towns where 
many ot them are brought together in graded |/ublic .sii.ools, form a Natural His- 
tory Society? Let so many of their summer Saturdays as may be deemed best be 
devoted to excursions and collection-making, and then let them meet in society to 
compare notes and discuss the gathered treasures. Mr. FiKher and Miss Waters and 
Miss Brooks, who have had a delightful excursion along the streams, with Johnny 
Pike and Willie Fish, their pupils, to do the wading and sweep the net in the 
pools, bring baek their spoils of minnows (mayhap an Eiheostoma variegata with 
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colors of red and blue as bright as the plamage of a bird), or tartles or what not ; 
Mr. Bash with Miss Greenleaf aad Miss Beach bring their treasures of flowers and 
ferns ; Mr. Oanning and Mr. Jaeger, the German teacher, with Miss Jeannie Wren 
and Miss Sparrow and with troops of children in following, have brought in rare 
birds from meadow and thicket ; Mr. Badger, the old bachelor, who stole off qaietlj 
alone, brings in a rare little shrew, and all meet and display their yarioua acquisi- 
tions. The American Naturalist is their first book of reference, but every other 
accessible work on natural history, old or new, is brought into requisition. Whj 
should there not be hundreds of just such natural history societies throughout the 
land? In Oreat Britain there are many quite similar clubs, although perhaps not 
often confined to teachers. Our American teachers, men and women, are quite too 
careworn and overworked, and nothing would better give relaxation and health and, 
at the same time, intellectual stimulus than such natural history clubs. Let hundreds 
of teachers subscribe for the American Naturalist, and thus be ready for the field 
excursions when the spring with its flowers and birds returns. s. b. a. 

School Management. By Alfrbd Holbrook, Principal of Normal Sehorkl, Leba- 
non, Ohio, and Author uf '' Normal Methods of Teaching." Lebanon: Josiah 
Holbrook. 

This volume contains twenty-one brief and familiar lectures, delivered by Prof. 
Holbrook to the students of the National Normal School. The first fivo lecture* 
treat of the qualifications of teachers — common sense, knowledge of the branches, 
teaching power, governing power, and love of the work ; the sixth and seventh 
treat of school difiiuulties ; the eighth of self-difiiculties ; the ninth of the human 
constitution ; the tenth of tho formation of habits ; the eleventh and twelfth of 
class management ; the thirteenth and fourteenth of school organiiation \ the fif- 
teenth of methods of inciting to diligence and order; the sixteenth of incentives ; 
the seventeenth of penalties; the eighteenth of strategy and tactics; and the con- 
cluding three of object teaching. The characteristic principles of the system em- 
bodied in these lectures are that study and good order should not be secured by 
compulsion ; that the exercises of the school should be made so attractive and study 
so exciting that good conduct and severe application will be the choice of erery 
pupil; and that, to this end, tact and strategy — ''management" — should take the 
place of coercion and punishment. In theory the system wholly discards both law 
and force, but, when the theory fails in practice, it may be supplemented by penal- 
ties as explained in the seventeenth lecture — a common-sense expedient, though 
logically subversive of the theory. But we are not disposed to criticise since most 
teachers depend too much upon law and force, which should certainly have bikt a 
small space in school discipline. What our teachers as a class most need to learn 
is how incite their pupils to study and good conduct — how to make tact, training, 
and influence more eSlective. These lectures are extreme in doctrine and prac- 
tice, but they point out many errors and abuses and they present many vala&ble 
plans and expedients. Those devoted to methods suggest numerous artificea which 
show the tact and skill uf the true strategist. They are somewhat marred we think 
by too sweeping condemnations of other institutions, especially colleges which are 
criticised without mercy, if with justice. 

Wilson, Htnkle k Co.'s Illustratkd and Bescriptivb Catalogue is pro- 
nounced by several of our exchanges, east and west, to be the most beautiTul and 
complete thing of the kind that has come to their table. The pages of illustrations, 
taken from their more recent works, show that these enterprising publishers have 
fine taste as well as unsurpassed energy. These illustrations are the best results of 
American art. The firm has opened a branch house in Now York — No. 28 Bond St. 
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SHALL GEOGRAPHY BE BANISHED FROM OUR 

COMMON SCHOOLS? 
\ 

BT J. B. BCTTINOER, 8EWICKLET, PA. 

I do not know that I would differ so much from Mr. Taylor's 
views, in his article in the November number on " The Geogra- 
phy Question", if they were stated with all the qualifications 
which lie in his own mind; but looking simply at what he has 
written, they seem extreme, and are expressed in terms which 
show more zeal than reflection. But, perhaps, as you remarked 
editorially, " they may arrest attention, and secure a better un- 
derstanding of the uses and advantages of this study." What I 
shall say, therefore, will look more to the general interests of 
the science of geography, and the importance of the study, than 
to anything that Mr. Taylor has said. 

Mr. Taylor gives five reasons why geography should be " ban- 
ished " from our common schools. Firsts " because children can 
not master geography." Now the first question that arises is, 
What does he mean by geography? Is it mathematical, astro- 
nomical, descriptive, political, or physical geography ? He men- 
tions mathematical geography as being more difficult than the 
syntax of French or Latin, so that it would appear as if that 
were the study he would exclude; but then, further on, he ad- 
mits that descriptive geography might be studied in our schools 
with advantage to those who do not expect to go through college 
and "for convenience in general reading"; but then again, in 
7 
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another place, he opposes its study in the common school, "be- 
cause, as a science, it is suited only to advanced scholars." If he 
lays stress on the word "master'' in his first objection, then his 
argument proves too much, for the child can not master orthog- 
raphy any more than geography. , A child is not expected lo 
master any branch taught in the common school, but only so 
much as will put it in the way of mastering it, or, at least, so 
much as may be turned to a goo&, practical account. Newton's 
Principia has its roots in the ten digits and the multiplication 
table ; but shall we banish numeration, addition, and subtraction 
from the common school because children can not master the 
Principia, and the Mecanique Celeste? 

The next objection is, that "the study of geography, as now 
taught, weakens the memory." This objection is not pertinent 
to the question. It may be taught disproportionately or inade- 
quately, but that is an objection not to the study or utility of 
geography, but to the manner of teaching it. We believe that 
here we are fully in accord with Mr. Taylor; and our book- 
makers and book-teachers have much to answer for, for marring, 
if not murdering, the memories of children. But I do not think 
that geography as a study is more guilty than the catechism. 
Stuffing the mind through the memory alone, whether the filling 
be the disconnected facts of language or geography, is equally 
injurious. 

A third reason for banishing geography from its place in our 
common schools is, " because it is more difficult than Latin or 
French or German." This is an argument for putting the study 
of these languages before geography, but certainly not for putting 
geography out of doors. " The syntax of French " may not be 
as difficult as mathematical geography, and yet, as Mr. Taylor ad- 
mits, " some parts of geography may be clearly understood by 
children." Kow why compare "the syntax of the French " with 
mathematical geography — confessedly the most difficult part of 
the science? The mathematics of geography need not, should 
not, and, by a competent teacher, never are taught first. De- 
scriptive geography is as easy as " declension ", much more in- 
teresting than the paradigm of a Greek verb, and of more prac- 
tical use to the patrons of the common school than the laws of 
" scanning." 

A subsidiary objection is the difficult "vocabulary of geogra- 
phy." This is true, if you think only of a geographical gazet- 
teer, and fix your pupil's mind on the most foreign and out-of- 
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the-way names, as Mr. Taylor seems to have done, when from 
" the more than ten thousand names " tabulated in Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, he could only remember " Michiliraaci^- 
inac, Guancavelica, Ekaterinoslav, Reichelsheim." Wo wonder 
how he could remember these when Ohio, Columbus, Washing- 
ton, and London seem so much easier. ButisMichilimackinacany 
harder to spell, pronounce, or remember than unvernuenftlichkeit, 
vrn (semblance^ and ten thousand others ? Does Mr. Taylor realU- 
think that these words from the German and French prove geog- 
raphy to be more difficult than these languages? Well, if my 
logic does not seem to him to be very good, he must pardon me for 
saying that it is as good as his — indeed, I made my shoe over his 
last. 

In the fourth place, geography should be banished from our 
common schools, " because its study consumes so much precious 
time.*' If geography is an ** unimportant study ", if, for devel- 
oping all the mental powers and properly informing the mind, 
geography is of no practical value", if ''it is almost wholly dis- 
joined from all the studies of a higher education ", then certainly 
it should be banished (not too strong a word here) not only "be- 
cause it consumes so much precious time", but because it is 
utterly valueless — yet geography deals in facts and names, and 
therefore cultivates the memory. It deals in ideas of cause and 
effect, and hence develops the understanding and the reasoning 
faculties. It abounds in pictures, and so stimulates the imagina- 
tion. It can only be studied by map-drawing, and thus educates 
the eye to form and size, and the hand to skill. It forms the 
theatre of history, and thereby lays the foundation for the do- 
main of fact as opposed to fiction. Take geography out of his- 
tory, and it becomes romance. 

Having declared ** that geography is almost wholly disjoined 
from all the studies of a higher education'^ Mr. Taylor gives as a 
fifth reason for banishing it from the schools, " that, as a science 
it is suited only to advanced scholars.'' No connection with the 
higher studies, and yet only suited to advanced scholars I *' Dis- 
joined from the studies of a higher education ", and yet after 
"geometry, trigonometry, astronomy, mineralogy, geology, bota- 
ny, ethnology, and natural history, as preliminary studies, have 
been mastered, one can -approach the study of geography, fully 
prepared to understand and enjoy it" — and **thcn it will require 
but a single term of school ", Mr. Taylor thinks, " to complete 
it." Think of Arnold Guyot, Mrs. Somerville, and Karl Hitter 
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completing the science of geography in a single school term ! 
They spent their lives on it, and did not get through. Strabo 
began the study of geography at eighty-three, but if we must 
master all the sciences which Mr. Taylor has enumerated above, 
before we can enter on geography, we shall not only be out of 
the common school, but out of the world, and well on, most of 
us, in eternity. 

The latter part of Mr. Taylor's paper gives reasons why Latin 
and Greek, French and German, should supersede geography. 
So far as these arguments are valid, they do not show that geog- 
raphy should be banished from the school, but only that it should 
be postponed in the course. It is very true, as Mr. Taylor says, 
"childhood is the time to acquire language." If, however, he 
means that it is the most favorable time to acquire language, the 
saying is a thread- bare truism ; but if he means that it is more 
favorable for acquiring linguistic than for acquiring any other 
kind of knowledge, it is an unproved assertion. So much of a 
language as a child learns to speak at three years of age, is no 
nearer to the mastery of the science of its mother tongue than 
its knowledge of the rooms in its mother's house is to the science 
of geography. As to such a knowledge of Greek and Latin 
that you may not only dispense with translations, but despise 
them, — it is not acquired in the common school, nor by means of 
a grammar and dictionary anywhere else. Porson, the greatest 
of English Hellenists, complained that he never could read 
Greek as he read his morning paper. 

Mr. Taylor asks in a rather unseemly tone,*considering that 
Pope, Cowper, Chapman, Mumford, Derby, and Bryant have 
translated Homer, " Who reads translations of Homer and Vir- 
gil?" It were a thousand to one easier to count those who can 
read them in the original. 

When Mr. Taylor allows himself to say in a journal intended 
for teachers, and in the interest of education, that "geography 
is a heterogeneous mass of materials, without natural arrange- 
ment or cohesion, which never can be associated into a single 
compact entirety ", he either uses words without any definite 
meaning, or insults the intelligence of all scientific men and 
makes God the author of a chaos instead of a cosmos. The facts 
of geography are as real as the facts of astronomy, and they are 
as amenable to laws. " In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth." 

As part of a oommon-«chool education, geography is far more 
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important than any foreign language. French and German are 
useful as specialties, but geography is of general utility. The 
common school is not a professional school. It looks to prepar- 
ing all its pupils for the average and general duties of the citi- 
zen. Jt does not seek to fit a boy for a foreign embassy, nor for 
a professor of languages. It leaves those things for the compar- 
atively ^ew who may need them, to professional schools. Every 
boy and girl should be taught to read intelligibly, write intelli- 
gently and legibly, and to cast up accounts accurately. These 
lay the foundation for future acquisitions. These instruments 
for getting and communicating knowledge the State furnishes as 
due to all its citizens. To go beyond these, the nearest study. 
and the most valuable for general intelligence is geography. 
This is the science that opens a child's way out from his own 
town and county. This makes the outside world intelligible and 
real to him. Its agriculture, manufactures, and trade; its cli- 
mate, soil, and productions; its travel, commerce, politics, and 
history come into the light through this knowledge. Where 
such a knowledge of French and German, Greek and Latin, as 
could be acquired in the common school, would meet the wants 
of one man, the knowledge of the geography taught in the com- 
mon school would meet the wants and gratify the desires of hun- 
dreds of men. 

Having said as much as this in opposition to Mr. Taylor's 
views, I should be most happy to join hands with him in *' ban- 
ishing" from our common schools the careless, inadequate, and 
dreary way in which geography is too often taught. This is a 
difficult work, because our present teachers teach as they were 
taught, and the great majority of them were the victims of just 
such teaching of geography as Mr. Taylor reprobates. There is 
an oj)ening through our normal schools. In them, surely, the 
secret of teaching geography, so that it shall be the handmaid of 
all intelligent reading, may be communicated. 

I would gladly join hands with Mr. Taylor, also, in "banish- 
ing" the kinds of text-books on geography in many of our 
schools. I would " banish ''first of all the series set, a method of 
book-making bettor calculated to make money for the publishers 
than to make students of geography ; and in the second place, I 
would " banish" all systems that put mathematical geography in 
the first of the series or volume ; and in the third place, I would 
" banish " every geography, whether in series or single, that did 
not make physical geography fundamental to all other kinds of 
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geography. I am glad to say that it will soon be very easy to 
carry the last point, as editors and publishers are industriously 
shifting their works on to this natural and, therefore, scientitic 
basiQ. 



^ COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Immediately before the friends of education in Pennsylvania, 
there are several great questions that must be met and settled ; 
among them that concerning fruantj vagrant, and neglected 
children. The President of the Board of State Charities, in his 
last annual report, thus states the question : 

"No man who hafl observed, with any care, the condition of our larj^er com- 
munities, can hflve failed to notice that there is in them all a considerable per 
centage of the children who ^row up- to maturity without the chance of taking 
pattern from any exemplary life within their range. Whatever ideas they have 
of the difference between good and evil, are intuitive, and the sanctions of di- 
vine and human laws are known to them only to the extent of their own sad 
experience. The average of social virtue, dignity, and wealth is much re- 
duced by the presence of this debased and debasing ingredient; and it is a 
problem well worthy of the gravest and most patient thought of philanthropic, 
political economists, whether anything, and, if anything, what can be done for 
the rescue of these unfortunates from their ill starred condition, for the protec- 
tion of the communities which they deteriorate, and for the purity, welfare, and 
honor of the State, the mother of them all." 

It was stated in a previous report that by the school census of 
Philadelphia, taken in 1868, it was ascertained that 20,534 chil- 
dren in that city, between the ages of six and eighteen, 11,000 
of them between the ages of six and twelve, were in attendance 
at neither public nor private schools. By a similar census of 
Pittsburg, taken in 1869, it appeared that 3,781 children, between 
the ages of six and fifteen, were without school advanta^s of 
any kind. The carefully taken census of the borough of Potts- 
ville, shows that, in 1870, of 4,427 children in that borough, be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one, 2,214 were out of school, 
and of 2,080, between the ages of seven and tl^irteen, 401 were 
out of school. Several county superintendents have made care- 
ful estimates of the degree of absenteeism in their respective 
counties, and concur in stating that about one per centum of the 
children of proper age never attend school at all, and that some 
seven or eight per centum of them attend so short a time or so 
irregularly as to derive little advantage therefrom. From such 
tacts it is probable that 75,000 ol our youth are growing up id 
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virtual ignorance. A large majority of this number, it is true, 
either have acquired or will acquire the ability to read and write 
a little, but they are sadly deficient in all the nobler qualities 
that a good education is so well calculated to produce. 

These 75,000 neglected children are found in the cellars and 
garrets, the streets and alleys of our cities and towns, employed 
in our mines and manufactories, or running wild in coaintry 
places. Every observer must notice them, and every good man 
must lament their condition and fear the evils that society must 
experience from their untutored minds and unrestrained pas- 
sions. 

What becomes of these children thus suflfered to grow up in 
ignorance ? Let our houses of refuge answer the question. The 
total number of children received into the two houses of refuge 
for the ten years from 1860 to 1870^was 5,189, and their average 
age was about 13J years. Of these, 1,941 could neither read nor 
write ; 957 could read but not write j and 2,291 could read and 
write, but only about 200 of them could read and write well. 
This ignorance-produced crop of vice and crime, when more fully 
ripened, is harvested by our jails and penitentiaries. 

But ignorance in this country does not only curse society with 
vice and crime, it votes; and a ballot. in the hands of an ignorant 
man is a dangerous weapon. It is fearfully true, that with large 
masses of ignorant men as voters, no country can long sustain 
free institutions. Our statesmen can not guard against this evil 
with too much care. '' Eternal vigilance " in this, as well as in 
all other respects, " is the price of liberty." 

To remedy the evil of non-attendance, many persons advocate 
the enactment of a law compelling children between certain ages 
to attend school for a certain number of months each year. Such 
laws, however, have not proven very effective in the countries 
and States where they are now in force. Prussia has such a law, 
but the school attendance in Prussia does not embrace a greater 
percentage of the school-going population than it does in other 
European countries that have no compulsory law. It is even 
doubtful whether the percentage of attendance is greater in 
Prussia than it is in Pennsylvania. Massachusetts has had on 
her statute books for years, very rigid laws enforcing attendance 
at her public schools ; how effective they are will be shown from 
the following statements taken from the last report of the Board 
of Education. 

In that report, page 102, it is stated that the *^ ratio of mean 
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average attendance for the year to the whole number of persons 
between five and fifteen is .74." We have no means of determ- 
ining how many persons there are in Pennsylvania between the 
ages of five and fifteen, nor how many between those ages attend 
our schools, as our school statistics are compiled in a different 
way from that in which they are compiled in Massachusetts ; 
but from the best estimates that can be made, attendance at 
school seems to be about as good here as there. 

Abner J. Phipps, Esq., the agent of the Board of Education, 
says : 

It is a moarnful thought that, notwithstanding the very large amount ex- 
pended for the maintenance of the public schools of our State, so large a pro- 
portion of children of school age fail to reap the advantages of this, and grow 
up in comparative ignorance. It is true we have a compulsory law, with su& 
cient penalties, if it were enforced, but in many towns it is not only not en- 
forced, but no disposition to enforce it is shown. 

Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education, de- 
clares, with reference to their compulsory law and the practice 
under it, that '^it is the weakest and least defensible part of our 
school system." 

And Gen. H. K. Oliver, the state constable, one of whose duties 
it is to see that the state laws concerning education are enforced, 
puts the case still stronger. The italics are his own. He says: 

" Now, we know, indeed, that there is a compulsory statute of the Common- 
wealth in relation to the schooling of its children, but like a great many other 
statutes on the books, it is paralytic, effete, dead — killed by sheer neglect. It 
was never enforced, and never supposed to be anybody's duty to enforce it In 
fact, we are inclined to believe that it is not generally known that such a law 
was ever enacted. Nobody looks after it, neither town authorities, nor school 
committees, nor local police, and large cities and many of the towns of the 
State are swarming with unschooled children, vagabondizing about the streets 
and growing up in ignorance and to a heritage of sin. The mills all over the 
StatCy the shops in city and town, are full of children deprived of the right 
to such education as will fit them for the possibilities of their after life. 
Nobody thinks of either enforcement or obedience in the matter, so that be- 
tween those who are ignorant of the provision and those that care for none of 
these thingp, thousands of the poor younglings of the State, with all her educa- 
tional boasting, stand precious small chance of getting even the baldest ele- 
ments of education." 

Waiving all question, then, as to whether a law compelling 
children to attend school is in consonance with the spirit of our 
free institutions, and whether the indisposition in this country to 
enforce such a law does not arise from that fact, the experience 
of Massachusetts teaches us that we in Pennsylvania must look 
in some other direction than in that of a compulsory law to find 
the remedy we are seeking for the evil of non-attendance at 
school'. 
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After having carefully considered this delicate and difficult 
subject, I have about reached the conclusion that wq niust first 
do what remains to be done in the way of providing good school 
grounds, good school houses, and good teachers for our children, 
and we have yet much to do in this direction ; and then supple- 
ment our present voluntary system by enactments as follows : 

1. A judicious truant law. 

2. A judicious law preventing the employment of children in 
mines, manufactories, etc., without some provision for their edu- 
cation. 

3. A law authorizing boards of directors in cities and large 
towns to appoint and pay, when needed, a school missionary, to 
visit the parents of children not in school or attending irregu- 
larly, and endeavor to secure their attendance. 

4. A law legalizing, if not requiring, the establishment of a 
home for friendless or neglected children in every county of the 
Commonwealth, and giving the boards of directors of the several 
school districts power to send to these institutions such children 
as the safety of society might justify being disposed of in that 
way. These homes should be established, supported, and man- 
aged by the same authorities that have the care of the almshouses, 
aided, perhaps, at first, by appropriations from the State. They 
should provide maintenance and clothing, as well as instruction, 
for the children. They should frain the children up to habits of 
industry, and whenever suitable opportunities presented them- 
selves, they should place them in good families, or where they 
could learn a useful trade. 

A compulsory law, even if fully enforced, can not bring into 
the schools children suffering from the want of food, clothing or 
shelter, children who must work or steal in order to live, chil- 
dren who have no parents or friends to care for them ; and a 
large proportion of those growing up in entire ignorance are of 
this class. The county home is just the place for them, and tens 
of thousands might by its means be plucked like *' brands from 
the burning ", and made good members of society. I have al most 
unbounded faith in the efi^ect of good infiuences upon the charac- 
ter of the young. I believe most firmly that if all the ignorant, 
vicious boys and girls in Pennsylvania, could be at once brought 
into properly managed homes of the kind just spoken of, nineteen 
out of every twenty could be made good men and women — good 
members of society. If society is ever reformed, it will be 
done in this way. If the dvils we complain of and suffer under> 
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are ever removed, rooted out, it will be effectod by the right 
education of the young. 

It is in favor, also, of the plan proposed, that it does not dis- 
turb the sacredness of the family — a matter so dear to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The State would not be called upon to over-rale or 
break down parental authority, but merely step in to take the 
parent's place where children either have no parents or none 
that cared for them. 

I can not too earnestly press this subject upon your attention 
and upon the attention of all good men. — Supt, J. P. Wick«.r- 
6HAM in Annual Report. 



TO TEACHERS WITHOUT "EXPERIENCE" AND 
WITHOUT "TRAINING." 



v) 



BY M. A. NEWELL.* 



There are about 200,000 teachers of public schools in the Uni- 
ted States. Of these about one-fourth retire from active service 
every year, leaving their places to be supplied by others. If all 
the normal schools (real and nominal) in tiie country were filled 
to their utmost capacity, and one-fourth of their students grad- 
uated every year, there would be an annual supply of about 
3,000 trained teachers. Let us suppose that nature is as prolific 
as art, and that* 3,000 other teachers, with the stamp of native 
genius on their brow, though with no diploma of the schools in 
their hands, make their annual debut. After making these lib- 
eral allowances, we have an annual influx into the schools of 
44,000 teachers neither ** born " nor "made"; — chiefly j'oung 
persons without experience and without special adaptation, 
whom necessity, or accident, or friends, or fate has transformed 
into school -masters and school-mistresses for the nonce. 

The great educational problem of the age is, how shall this 
great army of raw recruits be converted into disciplined and 
steady soldiers. Our hypothesis has reduced the problem to iu 
lowest dimensions. We have made the largest possible deduc- 
tion for teachers of "experience", so-called, for trained teach- 
ers, for teachers " to the manner born ", and yet we see that 

• 

* PriDcipal State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 
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there must be a very large residuum, whose qualifications for 
their work must be developed after they have entered into office, 
if they are developed at all. It is to this large class, and espe- 
cially to that large fraction of it, who are honest, conscientious, 
industrious, and desirous of improvement, that we propose to 
offer a few words of advice. 

1. Practice alone will not make a man a better teacher. If a 
man starts wrong, the farther he travels the more he goes astray. 
So a teacher who has been on the wrong track for twenty years, 
is a worse teacher than he was when he commenced. Errors,- 
which were at first doubtful propositions, are now self-evident 
truths. His professional vices are elevated into cardinal virtues. 
The Ethiopian can not change his skin nor the leopard his spots* 
Therefore this paper is not written for " experienced " teachers. 
Practice, by Itself, enables us to do easily that which we do 
often : but not, necessarily, to do it better. The man of eight 
and forty does not write a better hand than the boy of eighteen ; 
but the sense of effort has passed away. A woman at forty is 
not necessarily a better teacher than she was at twenty, but she 
does her work, such as it is, with less labor. Notwithstanding 
the changes which normal scliools, teachers' institutes, and edu- 
cational journals have inaugurated and advocated, the traditions 
of the last century are still the common law of hajf the- schools 
in the United States. The law of the race is the law of the in- 
dividual. That which has failed in the general system will fail 
in the particular instance. Practice or experience alone will 
never convert the wrong into the right, although it may help to 
obscure our perceptions regarding them. 

2. The first and indispensable condition of improvement is a 
conviction on the part of the teacher that improvement is desi- 
rable and attainable. One of the earliest symptoms of spiritual 
decay is self- righteousness. One of the surest signs of intellec- 
tual demoralization is pride of knowledge. The most heavenly 
minded men are the most humble; the most learned men are the 
most modest. The greatest teachers are always searching after 
a better way. " Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect ", is their motto. " Our school system ", 
says the Mayor of one of our great cities, " does not seem capa- 
ble of improvement." Most probably the Mayor was right, 
though not in the flattering sense in which he desired his words 
to be understood. The young teacher, however, is not very 
likely to give way to vain-glory. If he i» not utterly devoid of 
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common sense, the every-day work of the school-room will, at 
least, take the conceit out of hira. The danger lies rather on the 
other extreme, that, finding his best efforts comparatively fruit- 
less, he may become discouraged and take refuge in formalism, 
resting satisfied with a perfunctory discharge of the routine 
duties of his office. This is the sleep that ends in death. 

But assuming that the inexperienced teacher, for whom these 
p^ges are written, feels that advancement in his profession is an 
excellent and a desirable thing, he may reasonably doubt whether 
it is attainable by him. "Understandest thou what thou" doest? 
" How can I, except some man should guide me *' ? The guide to 
whom the novice turns instinctively is the normal school, and 
that assistance being denied him, he feels as if help were impos- 
sible. The principals of such schools receive every year hun- 
dreds of letters from teachers, stating that they are extremely 
desirous to attend the normal school, but " circumstances over 
which they have no control", etc., etc. — which means they can 
not afford the expense. 

3. There is no reason why a person whose means will not per- 
mit him to attend a normal school, should not become an excel- 
lent teacher on normal principles, "without traveling beyond the 
limits of his own county. That normal training is an immense 
advantage, can not be denied ; but many of those who admire it 
at a distance, do not know wherein its value consists. If any one 
thinks that a course of study at a normal school will supply him 
with ready-made plans for every operation, and rules for every 
emergency, so as to supersede the necessity of watchfulness, care, 
and anxious thought on his part afterward, he makes a great 
mistake. The great merit of the normal school is that it concen- 
trates all the intellectual energies of the student on the single 
question, *^ How can I become a good teacher?" The desire ifl 
intensified, and the desire brings about its own fulfillment. 
Where this intense desire to teach well is wanting, normal grad- 
uates, whatever may be their literary qualifications, make as poor 
teachers as their less highly educated neighbors. They may have 
been fitted up, like a barrel organ, to grind out a limited number 
of tunes by turning a crank ; but there is no principle of life or 
healthy growth in them ; they are what Carlyle calls " dead, me- 
chanical gerund-grinders, the like of whom will, one day, be 
manufactared at Nuremberg out of wood and leather." 

Let no young teacher, who has an honest, earnest, hearty de- 
sire to be a good teaclier, be discouraged, because the advantages 
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of normal training are out of his reach. The means of improve- 
ment lie within him and around him, if he will only make a right 
nee of them. What these means are will form the subject of 
another article. 



THE NOEMAL PEOBLEM. 

BY 8. H. WHITE.* 

The discussion of this problem in the December number of the 
Educational Monthly touches upon a question of vital interest to 
the school system of our country — the supply of well-prepared 
teachers for all the schools. 

In the discussion the fear is expressed that the establishment 
of district normal schools of a primary grade in a State having 
no normal schools at all, would defeat a higher institution of the 
same kind. 

Granting for a moment that such would be the case, is it not 
better to have the elementary schools and forego the higher, if 
either must be given up? Is it not better for a State to establish 
several lower and cheaper schools in different localities, which 
can aid a large number of teachers, than to organise one or two 
of a higher and more expensive grade where but a few teachers 
will bo benefited? The great defect is not so much in our edu- 
cational system as in the instruction given under it. The dis- 
parity between the schools of the cities and the rural districts is 
the subject of remark by observing educators from abroad in vis- 
iting this country. What is most needed is better teachers for 
the schools of the country where the masses of the people are 
educated. It is among the producing classes, that greater intel- 
ligence is needed. Upon the return of their industry is built 
more than upon any thing else the prosperity and greatness of 
oar nation. Normal schools of a higher grade can do ig^othing 
for them. They can only furnish teachers for the schools in 
cities where intelligence naturally centers, thus throwing their 
influence rather in the direction of creating a disparity in the 
education of classes than of equalizing it. Let the State so shape 
its course as to give the needed aid to the largest number of its 
teachers, and though it may not prepare them for the highest 

* Principal Peoria Normal Schooli 111. 
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positions in her schools, there will have been a spirit enkindled 
which will impel many to fit themselves for higher work. 

But is there really any ground for fear that the establishment 
of elementary schools would prejudice the interests of a higher 
one? Would not such a course naturally tend in the opposite 
direction ? The educational spirit of the country is progressive. 
*T is true the masses follow ; but the more intelligent and more 
numerous their leaders, the more the people themselves are en- 
lightened — the more urgent will be the demand for higher privi- 
leges. The system of primary schools will naturally culminate 
in a central school of higher grade. 

A part of the plan proposed in the article referred to, is for a 
State to erect several normal schools of equal rank, each having 
a course of instruction for primary teachers and one for those of 
a higher grade. Both courses would probably be of the same 
length, and would divide about equally the time of the instruct- 
ors of the school. Taking schools of this kind already estab- 
lished as precedents, the classes in the advanced course will be 
quite small, smaller than is necessary for most profitable ad- 
vancement. And this must necessarily remain so, since the 
number of teachers of higher grade will relatively be very much 
smaller than that of those in the lower grade. Then it would 
seem more economical of money and labor, and more profitable 
in its results to use the same means in establishing one or two 
schools of high grade and a larger number of lower grade. The 
fact that the normal schools of the country are to a considerable 
extent local institutions at any rate, would seem to favor the 
plan of increasing their number as much as is consistent with 
their efiiciency. The other fact that by far the greater part of 
the students in normal schools remain less than a year, not long 
enough to complete even the primary studies, is evidence that 
for the mass of teachers schools of high grade &re comparatively 
useless institutions. 

The other part of the proposed plan is to leave to high schools 
and other schools of the kind the scholastic instruction of teach- 
ers, and to supplement their work by institutes of a few weeks 
which shall be devoted to theoretical and professional instruction. 

Against this plan there are two or three objections. 

A very large share of the teachers in the country schools have 
not the knowledge which will enable them to enter a high school? 
and these are the ones who need instruction more than anj 
others. 
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A high school has a definite course of study not adapted in its 
character or its arrangement to the wants of a person who can 
give but a short time to a preparation to teach. 

As a part of a course of study for most persons desiring to 
teach, there should be a careful review of the studies taught iii 
the common schools, with the work of teaching those studies con- 
tinually in view. The method of study and instruction should be 
of a quite different character from that given in a common or a 
high school. 

Institutes of three or even six weeks are not sufficient to famil- 
iarize the mass of inexperienced teachei*8 with the philosophy of 
mind and those educational principles which underlie its develop- 
ment, and upon which all intelligent instruction is based. In- 
struction in them is given by lectures, too abstruse or too general 
for the profit of the majority, hence those most in help stay 
away. Institutes are of incalculable benefit in giving sugges- 
tions to the more intelligent and experienced class of teachers 
and awakening a new educational spirit, but they lack the length 
of time and the fullness of detail necessary to make intelligent} 
independent teachers of the young men and women of the 
country as they come from the district schools. 

Space will allow only a general and very brief statement of 
impressions upon this subject. .Enough has been said, however, 
to indicate some of the features which enter into this problem 
and which must not be overlooked in its solution. 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS— THEIR FAULTS AND REMEDIES. 

No. II. 
V 

BY Z. RICHARDS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

In pointing out some of the faults of our primary schools in 
our first article, we may, perhaps, have taken too much for 
granted ; but it seemed to us that what we stated, though in an 
unpolished style to be sure, would be understood and would be 
acknowledged to be correct by every intelligent person, who has 
given the subject a careful examination. The faults we tried to 
point out may not be fully and vividly realized by those who 
have been moving along in the old ruts of the last fifty years- 
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The old road is about the same as ever, thongh a few venture- 
some engineers have put on a little more steam, have cut across 
some long bends, and have now and then attached a palace-car 
to their train. Yet for the majority of our children in school 
there is still a hard and rough road to travel. 

We here propose to show how that road may be made pleasant, 
healthful, and profitable. 

The first reform, which we think is needed, relates to the 
school-room. Let us suppose that fifty pupils (the largest proper 
number for one teacher) are to be trained in one room. The 
room should not have a size less than 28 feet by 30 feet, and 14 
feet high ; and it shguld be ventilated upon the most approved 
scientific principles, so as to keep the air always pure, without 
currents and with a temperature not below 70°. The seats and 
desks should be so made and located as not only to be comforta- 
ble, but to allow free, quiet, and easy access to them. Special 
care should be taken to furnish clear, uninterrupted daylight in 
a manner best adapted to the eyes of the pupils. One of the 
chief attractions of a school-room is its Being pleasantly lighted. 
An agreeable light will serve to dispel gloominess and discontent 
of mind. 

Again, as much of the side walls of the school-room as is not 
required for doors, windows, and permanent blackboards, should 
be provided with well-fitted cases, in which should be shelves, 
drawers, and pigeon-holes, covered with well-protected glass 
doors, with locks, etc., so as to keep out dust and unbidden hands. 
All the room on the walls, which can be made accessible and 
which can be spared, will be required for the articles of appara- 
tus and lesson -objects which should form the basis of instruction. 
There should be light, firm step-ladders provided to enable the 
teacher or pupils to take from or put back to their places any 
lesson -objects which may be required; also, one good permanent 
blackboard in the rear of the teachers' platform, and two or 
three self-adjusting blackboards with requisite materials in each 
room. 

Each pupil should be provided with only one and the same 
kind of reading boek, suited to his grade, as a part of the school 
apparatus. This reading book should be so prepared as to fur. 
nish all the language lessons required for any specific grade. 
Inasmuch as children for the first three years of school are gen- 
erally incapable of studying, or of acquiring knowledge from 
books, except as it is taught to them by the teacher, only such a 
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book is needed as will furnish a sufficient namber of appropriate 
language lessons. These books of the pupils should be con- 
veniently located, and they should be kept in the school-room 
the same as the lesson objects. If the children want books at 
home, let their parents procure them and keep them at home. 
Children should not be required to carry books to and from 
school. 

Yery little and the most simple apparatus which will require 
expense to the people, will be needed. With a few articles as a 
nucleus a wise, zealous, and properly trained teacher could em- 
ploy her pupils to collect nearly all the lesson-objects required, 
whether in the city or in the country. There should be such a 
variety of lesson -objects in the school-room as to make the room 
a kind of world in miniature. 

At the first gathering and organization of the school, let each 
teacher collect and carry into it a few natural objects, such as 
leaves, flowers, stones, and fruits, as an example for her pupils. 
At the proper time, let her give a well prepared oral lesson upon 
each object, and then Announce to the pupils that she desires 
each of them to bring to school the next day some new and dif- 
ferent natural object, or even artificial, as a picture or model, or 
any kind of instrument, which shall be kept and credited to the 
pupil bringing it. At the proper time, let the teacher carefully 
examine, compare, and classify all objects thus presented in the 
presence of the pupils^ making them observe the comparative 
peculiarities, giving them the names orally at first, and then 
printing or writing them on the blackboard, and, finally, drilling 
the pupils until they can select the appropriate name for each 
object. After .classifying the objects, the teacher should deposit 
them in properly labeled drawers, cases, and shelves, prepared 
as above intimated. Let these collections be kept up from day 
to day, and on each day let some new objects be introduced for 
lessons on objects and words or language. Here the first ideas 
of numbers can be taught by showing the pupils how many dif- 
ferent objects have been collected, and then how many different 
classes and Aou7 many of each class. The figures representing 
these numbers should be made upon the board and learned as in 
the case of names. 

This kind of exercise and drill will furnish the most interest- 
ing and practical knowledge for the children, and, at the same 
time, it will most effectually teach them words, language, read- 
ing, spelling, and numbers. In this way, pupils may become in 
8 
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the shortest possible time young botanists, mineralogists, zoolo- 
gists, good readers, good spellers, good writers, good talkers, and 
good thinkers, which is more than the majority of scholars now 
accomplish in school. 

What we have said in regard to the school-room, we think is 
sufficiently suggestive, without further enlargement or detail. 
Let the above course, or a similar course, of training be adopted 
in our primary schools ; and, with the other reforms of which 
we shall speak hereafter, they will no longer be repulsive to the 
children, nor will our school-rooms be stupefying pest-houses as 
they often are. The present common humdrum exercises of the 
school-room should be banished as unworthy of a truly civilized 
age. 



WHICH? 

Greene, who may be taken as a representative of a class of 
analysts, defines a sentence as ** A thought expressed in words." 
Kerl says, " A sentence is a thought expressed by a proposition." 
But Clark says, "A sentence is an assemblage of words, so com- 
bined as to assert an entire proposition " ; and so say substan- 
tially Welch, Dalgleish, Fewsmith, Harvey, and many others. 

Now a ** thought ", however expressed, is obviously and clearly 
a very diflPerent^thing from "an assemblage of words", no matter 
what that assemblage asserts. In other words, these two defini- 
tions declare the sentence to be, not the same thing, but two very 
distinct and diflPerent things ; so difl'erent that if a sentence is a 
" thought", it is not " an assemblage of words ", and if it is "an 
assemblage of words", it certainly is not a "thought." One or 
the other of the definitions is manifestly and radically wrong. 
Which is it? Is a sentence a thought? or is it an assemblage of 
words? 

Again, some grammarians define a noun as a name. Others 
say it is a word used as a name. In this case, the distinction 
and the difl^erence are not so clear; and yet it is not very diffi- 
cult to see that the name and the word which expresses it are two 
distinct and difi'erent things. One is, indeed, the representative 
of the other. But the representative and the thing represented 
are separable and separate. The people and their representative 
are two distinct things, even though the people, as such, may 
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never appear in the representative hall. This being the case, 
the name and its representative being different and not identical 
things, which is the noun ? 

Still again, most of the arithmetics define a fraction as one or 
more of the equal parts of a unit. But most of them also pro- 
ceed to divide some object — an apple, for instance — into parts, 
and tell you that one of those parts is a fraction. But it is 
clearly no part of a uvit, but, in the ease supposed, of an apple. 
A unit and an apple, certainly, are neither identical nor convert- 
ible things. But they also write down a figure 1 with a 2 under 
it and a horizontal line between them, and tell you that that is a 
fraction. It certainly is no part of an apple or of a unit. It 
comes nearer being three units, but it is not that. It is simply 
a certain combination of figures. Now here are three distinct 
and different things,, each of which is called a fraction, not only 
by different authors, but by the same author, and in very close 
juxtaposition ; and yet, if any one of them is the fraction, the 
other two are not fractions at all, but something else. Which 
is the fraction ? 

These examples are but samples of an ambiguity, and a conse- 
quent confusion and indefiniteness of ideas, that run through 
nearly or quite all our text- books. The most important and 
frequently used terms are* sometimes used as expressive of one 
thing, and almost in the same moment and connection to express 
another and quite different thing. Under such testate of things, 
it is hardly possible to give students clear and definite ideas, or 
to attain anything like an accurate scientific classification. Hence 
we have such classifications of the sentence as give from four to 
six kinds of sentences ; whereas there can be but two general 
classes, the simple and the compound — the complex being a vari- 
ety of the simple sentence, the mixed of the compound, and the 
transitive and intransitive, either of the simple or the compound. 

The one present need of our text- books and our schools is pre- 
' cision, and a consequent clearness, properly distinguishing and 
classifying differences and agreements. The keen eye, the steady 
nerve, and the strong hand that will do this will be a benefactor 
whose work, at least, the world will not let die. Not alone in 
the cases cited, but in numberless others, who will tell us Which? 

In the first two cases cited, if not also indirectly in the third 
the question is involved as to what is the subject of study — is it 
thought, or is it language? The grammars start out with the 
declaration that grammar — and hence necessarily analysis — is 
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the science of language. Bat if sentences are thoughts, accord- 
ing to Greene, Kerl, and others, then it is the science of thought, 
and not of language. Hence the "which?" involves not only 
the accuracy of a definition, but the very nature of the subject 
itself. It is not simply a question of what a sentence is, but also 
of what grammar itself is — whether it is a science of ideas and 
thoughts, or of words and sentences. Which? • 
Jjintcoln, Neb, a. d. w. 



CASES IN GRAMMAR. 

{^Continued from the December number, "] 

Some teach that the Forms which words of certain kinds take 
on account of their relations to other words are Cases, What is 
involved in this teaching? 

1. A definite number of cases. For the number of cases must 
equal the number of such forms. Of nouns in English, we 
should have two cases; of some pronouns, three. 

2. This doctrine would justify us in making a greater number 
of cases in Latin, Greek, and other languages than in English, 
since in those languages we find a gre&ter number of forms used 
on account of the relations the words hold. And by this doc- 
trine alone can the almost universal practice of asijpibing cases 
to adjectives and participles in other languages, and denying 
them to English adjectives and participles, be justified. 

3. With this definition, our rule for the formation of the pos- 
sessive is perfectly intelligible. While it is (of at least seems) 
impossible to conceive that, by adding an apostrophe and an s to 
one relation of a word, we can form another relationy it is not at 
all difficult to see that, by joining an apostrophe and an s to one 
form of a word, we may derive another /orwi. 

4. This doctrine saves at least some of our rules of construe- 
tion from such degradation as the doctrine previously discussed 
imposes upon them. The rule for a noun or a pronoun used in 
any relation would simply direct us to choose a certain form 
previously presented and named. Such expressions as " JSim 
discovered a planet " would be incorrect, not because of the rela- 
tion the pronoun holds, but because of Mb form. 

Finally, it may be remarked, that this definition is in accord- 
ance with the original signification of the term, and is essentially 
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the same that has been given by the best authorities (we might 
as well say by all the authorities) from the first application of 
the term np to the present hour. Which of the two doctrines 
now considered the teacher should adopt (if he adopts either), 
the writer has now no time to discuss. But that point would 
seem to need no discussion. j. a. s. 



REPLY TO CRITICISM IN DECEMBER NUMBER. 

The writer of these articles is always thankful for criticisms' 
(in whatever spirit given), by which his errors are pointed out 
and his knowledge increased. He desires only that his articles 
may be read thonghffuHy, in the spirit with which one would 
enter upon the discussion of a quadratic equation, or the solution 
of any mathematical question. And he would object to the criti- 
cism in the number for December, 1871, only as it (probably un- 
intentionally) misrepresents his positions. 

1. The writer is charged with "ruling out" the "relation of 
the noun to the preposition." This he does not do. On the 
other hand, he expressly rules it in! And, moreover, instead of 
lumping it with other relations with which it seems to have 
nothing in common, he sets it by itself, and gives it a name of 
its own ! See the article, seventh line. 

2. The writer is charged with foisting upon authors who teach 
that relations are cases, rules which they never would use. Now 
the writer has examined first and last many scores of grammars, 
and he can not recall a single one whose author holds the doc- 
trine under discussion, and does not give these rules or their 
equivalent. Will the critic have the kindness to publish in this 
journal the name of at least one author who " would not use such 
rules." Curiously enough, the critic first maintains that rela- 
tions (or classes of relations) are cases, then denies that any one 
holding this doctrine would give such rules, and finally does 
himself give just such a rule ! See the criticism, fifteenth line. 

3. The critic charges the writer with assuming " that the 
making of case a relation necessarily excludes the consideration 
of form.** The writer is entirely unable to see that he did any 
such thing. But he would be understood to maintain that rela- 
tions of words and forms are totally unlike things. 

The writer would object most strongly to one or two positions 
taken by the critic, but he must for the present pass these by. 
He is happy to agree with the critic in his final statement. 

J. G. 8. 
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SIGNS. 

Me Editor : I wish to say a word in regard to the vexed 
question of signs. 

In the February number you say that you "know no mathe- 
matical author who teaches that the expressions a -^ f>c and 
a-^ bXc are the same, either in process or result. The first de- 
notes that a is divided by the product ofb and c ; and the second, 
that the quotient of a divided by b is to be multiplied by c." 

Now I think the fact in the case, that there is no usage on the 
subject by mathematical authors. Such, at least, is the result of 
my observation. Mathematical writers always avoid such ambi- 
guities by placing the factors composing the dividend above a 
line, and those composing the divisor below it; or, they say a 
divided by 6X c, and like expressions which are understood by 
all. There is, however, one usage which would seem to sanction 
Mr. Tufts's view of the subject. Such expressions &b aXb : c^Cd 
are common. Now (:) has the same significance as -?-, and yet 
every one understands that in this case the product of a by 5 is 
to be divided by the product of c by d. 

If there is ever any usage established in regard to this matter, 

I am inclined to think that mathematical authors will prefer to 

consider a -*- 6c and a -f- 6 X c as identical expressions. 

Yours, etc., 
.Salevi, 0., Feb. 20, 1872. M. C. Stevens. 

[ Are not the expressions, a-^b\c, a divided by 5 X c, and a divided by 
h multiplied by c, equivalent? — Ed] 



"BILL Y-BONGS." 

Mr. Editor : I learned something from your December journal ; 
yes, more than one something; but I specially remember one 
something that left me in the dark, with unsatisfied curiosity. 
On page 497, I read, " Water is found in (1) puddles, (2) ponds, 
(3) lakes, * * * (9) billy-bongs," etc. Now you can not tell 
how that unknown ninth word has tormented me. I have looked 
into old dictionaries and new, big and littlej English, French, 
and German ; slang dictionaries, and works on Americanisms; 
• but nowhere can I find out what "billy-bongs" are. Will friend 
Watkins please " rise to explain ", and, as we of the West say, 
"put me out of my misery", — giving meaning and origin ? 
Chicago, ILL, Feb. 8, 1872. Wamba; 
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We are specially favored this month by our contributors, who discuss 

several important educational questions in a pointed and practical manner. 
Dr. Bittinger's paper is an able vindication of the claims of geography to a 
place in the common school We have requested him to follow this with a 
paper on methods of teaching geography, and we hope that he may be both 
able and willing to comply. He has given special attention to this subject, 
and his views will be worthy of the consideration of our readers. 



We call special attention to the article in this number on " Compulsory 

Sehool Attendance", copied from the last annual report of the State Superin* 
tendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania. Our readers will notice that 
Mr. Wickersham's views are essentially the same as those which we have ex- 
pressed. It may be that Prussia has a little larger school attendance than 
Pennsylvania or any other American State; but is not the difference readily 
explained by the presence of a large foreign element in this country? In a 
recent speech in Congress Mr. Hoar stated that of the 97,000 illiterate persons in 
Massachusetts all but 7,912 are foreigners, and that of the 7,912 illiterate na- 
tives 2,200 were colored people lately from the South, leaving only 5,746 illit- 
erate white natives in a population of nearly 1,500,000, — less than one per 
cent An eminent judge of Connecticut states that, in many years of service 
on the bench, he has never met an adult native of that State who was unable 
to read and write. Where has the compulsory system wrought out more cred- 
itable results ? We have more confidence in the four measures recommended 
by Mr. Wickersham than in any general compulsory law that has yet been 
enacted. The establishing of an adequate number of "Homes" for the care 
and education of orphan, destitute, and neglected children would of itself 
greatly reduce the ranks of unschooled youth. 



We are very glad to publish our correspondent's views on *' The Normal 

Problem ", even though he takes exception to our December editorial This 
is, indeed, ^^ a question of vital interest ",*and it merits a thorough and dispas- 
sionate discussion, of which Mr. White sets a good example. We have no pet 
plan or policy to defend, but are anxious to find and ready to accept the truth, 
whatever it may be. We agree with our correspondent that the true end of a 
normal system is " the supply of well-prepared teachers for all the schools"^ 
bat we do not yet see how this can be attained by two grades of normal schools, 
higher and elementary. If a sufficient number of such schools to educate a 
full supply oCteachers were established, nearly or quite one-half of our teach- 
ers would continue to be educated in the academies, high schools, seminaries, 
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and colleges. We have in Ohio, for example, about one hnndred and fifry 
public high schools and over one hundred colleges, seminaries, and academies. 
These institutions are located in nearly two hnndred different communities, 
and, if there was a normal school in every county, they would still be attended 
by a considerable number of persons who will help fill the ranks of our teach- 
ers. How are these recruits, receiving their scholastic education in these in- 
stitutions, to be provided with normal instruction ? Would not the elementary 
normal schools need to be supplemented by normal institutes? How can the 
graduates of our high schools, for example, otherwise receive normal training? 
What normal school in the country can furnish a college graduate with a three 
months' course of instruction in pedagogics? Will our worthy friend who has 
given much thought to this subject, tell us how even the majority of prospect- 
ive teachers can be brought into elementary normal schools? When we have 
his response, we will try to show the capability of the normal institute. Suf- 
fice it now to say, that the greater part of the instruction should be given in 
the form of reviews and class drills, designed to make the students practically 
familiar with methods of teaching and management We will add that the 
limited school advantages now provided for the youth of country districts, call 
for correction. If it is practicable to place elementary normal schools within 
reach of those intending to teach, why may not free high schools be placed 
within reach of all who may wish to obtain the elements of a higher education ? 



Wb cheerfully give our correspondent (J. G. S.) an opportunity to cor- 
rect what he deems a misrepresentation of his December article on case, bat we 
use an editor's privilege to add a few comments: 

1. We see that we misunderstood his position with respect to the relation of 
the noun to the preposition, nnd we regret that it was not expressed more 
clearly. But this correction does not break the force of our criticism. The 
attempt to prove that the doctrine that relations are cases involves an indefinite 
number of cases, by including the relations expressed by the different preposi- 
tions, is, we respectfully submit, grammatical " hairsplitting." 

2. We do not propose to discuss the logical consistency of individual authors. 
Our correspondent must know that the fact that rules of construction, based on 
the idea that form is case, are not consistent with the doctrine that relation is 
case, is not a valid objection to the latter view. He will certainly not deny the 
possibility of framing rules which are consistent with this doctrine. We ven- 
ture to submit three off-hand rules of construction for the noun : 1. A noun in 
the nominative, predicative, objective, or independent case, must have its sim- 
ple form. 2. A noun in the appositive case must have the same case-form as 
the noun or pronoun with which it is in apposition. H. A noun in the posses- 
sive case must end with '«. [Exceptions in note,] Like rules for the pro- 
noun may easily be made. If the rule given in the fifteenth line of our criti- 
cism Se *' thoughtfully " read, it will be seen that it is not "just such a rule *' as 
the one given in our correspondent's first article. There is some difference 
between " must be " or "must be put " and " is." If relation is case, the ob- 
ject of a transitive verb or preposition is in the objective case. ^The rule was 
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intended to be supplemented by a rule determining the proper ybrm of a noun 
when used in the objective case. See rule first above. 

3. If we understand our correspondent's fifth objection (see Dec. article), 
he maintained that if relations are cases, the constructions, ^" He discovered a 
planet" and ^^ Him discovered a planet" must be "equally correct"; that 
" under this doctrine, it is impossible to make incorrect cpnstrnctions of nouns 
and pronouns." Now this conclusion does not follow unless the making of 
relation case '* excludes the consideration of fnrm*\ and hence we were war 
ranted in charging that this was assumed. While it is true that the relations 
and forms of words are " totally unlike things'*, i4 is also true that the rela- 
tions of nouns determine their forms. 

It would not be a difficult task to raise several objections to the doctrine that 
form is case, but this subject has recently occupied more of our space than its 
importance justifies, and we forbear. 



One of our Ohio exchanges submits a plan for making our institute 

system more efficient It proposes that the State be divided into four institute 
districts, and that an institute commissioner be appointed for each, at a salary 
of $4,000, including traveling and contingent expenses. Each institute dis- 
trict is to be divided into forty sub-districts, and the Commissioner is to be 
required to hold annually a five-day institute in each. To pay the salaries of 
these four Commissioners, it is proposed to gobble the county institute fund, 
paid by the teachers, and now under their control. It is further proposed to 
require the schools to be closed and to compel the teachers to attend the in- 
stitute. Other features are specified, but we have given enough to show that 
the scheme is unwise and impracticable. No one who has any experience in 
conducting institutes, would think of asking one man to conduct forty insti- 
tutes in a year, and this, too, with the aid of county examiners I So far as 
the county institute fund is concerned, we say to the State " Hands off." Let 
the State appoint a corps of institute instructors and pay ihem^ and let the 
present institute fund be expended by the County Teachers' Association in 
providing additional instructors and in meeting the incidental expenses of the 
institute. 



pREeiDENT White, of Cornell University, has recently visited all the ' 

colleges of the country in which young women are educated with young men; 
and has given his views on the subject at a meeting in Boston. We infer that, 
on the whole, he is favorable to the plan, and it is probable that it will be in- 
troduced in his University. He says that at Oberlin the best reading of 
Tacitus was by a young lady; at the Michigan University, a lady carried off 
the mathematical honors and the girls stood the highest in the Botany classes; 
and at Antioch College they ranked very high in the German classes. So far 
as he could learn the young ladies held their own remarkably well. On the 
other hand, Dr. Miner, President of Tufts College, asks, *' What right have . 
young men to march up to the doors of Yassar College and demand admit* 
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tance? And yet they have just as much right as women have to demand that 
the doors of colleges, established exclusively for young men, shall be opened 
to them." The answer to this might be that there is but one Vassar for the 
young women of the country, while there are many colleges for young men ; 
that since women are entitled to as high and liberal education as men, they 
have a right to go w^ere it can be obtained. When the Japanepe princesses 
are in Vassar, the suppositional case of young men asking for admittance 
may be a verity. Who would go to Yale or Harvard when such classmates 
are to be found at Vassar ! 



HIGHER EDUCATION AT YALE. 

Our readers are perhaps not fully aware of the tendencies toward a higher 
education, which are beginning to appear in our country. We have schools 
of various grades and colleges, of all grades and no grades, and of these there 
i^ more or less definite knowledge. But higher than the college there are de- 
partments and means of education and culture gradually revealing them- 
selves, not so well understood, which are of very frreat significance and valae. 
At New Haven, for example, in connection with Yale College and the Sheffield 
Scientific School, there have been established additional and supplementary 
courses of study, under the care of able professors, by which a student may 
carry his investigations to almost any desired extent These are generally 
called " Post Graduate Courses." There are already twenty-three such courses 
besides some partial courses. These are all disconnected from the three 
schools of Theology, Medicine and Law, in which students are fitted for the 
so-called learned professions. 

These courses cover a wide range of instruction. For example, Prea N. 
Porter, whose whole life has been devoted to metaphysical studies, instructs in 
Psychology, Logic and the history of Philosophy ; and ex-President Woolsey, in 
Polity, Political Economy and International Law. Any one wishing to pursue 
any of these studies far beyond the instruction given' in a college course can 
spend years, if he chooses, under the guidance of these very learned and able 
men. So also one may devote years in the study of the science of language, 
and in acquiring a profound knowledge of special languages, such as Latin, 
Greek, Sanskrit, and those of the Indo-European family, etc., under Profes- 
sors Thatcher, Whitney, Hadley, Coe and Packard. So with Astronomy, 
Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Agriculture, Mineralogy, Metallurgy, 
Zoology, Palaeontology, Botany. History, etc., etc. Many, although not all, 
of these subjects are taught to a greater or less extent, in the college and in 
the Scientific School, but in the post graduate courses one may pass on to far 
higher achievements* Besides the benefits of learned instructors, the student 
has access to the various libraries and scientific collections of the college. 
There is entire liberty granted (o each student to select such departments of 
study and research as best suit his tastes, proposed calling in life, time and 
pecuniary means at his disposal. Degrees are given to such as complete pre- 
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scribed conrseB. For many years the number of students in each course will 
probably be small, so that there will be comparatively little formality in the in- 
struction, and the student may come into such personal contact with the 
teacher as will both please and stimulate him in his work. 

It mast be borne in mind that all these courses are supplementary to the col- 
lege course and are engrafted upon it. The latter is not abridged or changed. 
The college first lays the ground work of liberal culture. By the time a young 
man is through college he has generally decided his future plans. Should 
those plans contemplate a broader and more profound culture, or a calling in 
life which may be rendered more efficient and satisfactory by a few years of 
special study, he has in this post graduate system of instruction the means of 
securing his wishes. The whole arrangement presupposes an earnest iudi- • 
vidual purpose in the student to accomplish something valuable for himself. 
It is not like the German University, with courses of lectures frequented by 
hundreds of young men, large numbers of whom care little for the personal 
gain, but attend becnuse it is the way of the country and on account of social 
attractions. Thus, while the college is more than the German gymnasium, the 
Post Graduate Course of Yale is, in its practical value, more than the German 
University, for it secures a higher average of personal advantage. The Yale 
University, if such it may be called, crowns the college and thereby honors it 
This appears to be otie of the wisest educational arrangements ever devised. 
In its thoroughness, unity and beautiful symmetry it must command the ad- 
miration of ail thoughtful friends of sound learning. 

When we compare this with many of the so-called universities of this coun- 
try, which affect to do marvelous feats of instruction in incredibly short 
courses, we see the difference between profound learning and shallow pretense. 
A college is not a university, and can not be in the very nature of things. It 
should be a thorough school of mental training, where, by such studies as are 
best fitted for the purpose, the mind is disciplined and prepared for further in- 
tellectual work. The courses of study in colleges may be varied somewhat 
and more importance be given to certain studies in some colleges than in 
others, but in all the great end of thorough mental discipline must never be 
lost sight of. This end secured, the young man is fitted to climb the higher 
summits of knowledge, and for Such the post graduate course comes in as a 
helper and guide. 

In the West we have a few colleges which are fully imbued with this spirit 
of patient thoroughness, and these colleges are slowly growing into favor. 
AVhat is needed is not quantity but quality — not showy buildings, not great 
gatherings of young men, who may stay a term or a year or two years, and go 
away with the conceit that they are educated, or, should they finish their col- 
lege course, be so taught that their conceit is only the greater. True learning 
is ever modest, and that college alone does its work truly and thoroughly, 
which impresses upon the students who graduate that their present attainments 
are very small in comparison with what remains to be learned. The inspira- 
tion of the true scholar comes from the vast realms of knowledge which lie 
before him. The moment either a student or professor or teacher of any grade 
begins to glory in his wisdom, you are reminded of the babbling of the brook 
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from its shallowness and the noise of the drum from its hollownesft. It in 
from the high value to be accorded to such conscientious and exhansrive 
thoroughness as characterizes the higher walks of learninj;, that we are fnllj 
warranted in urging upon all grades of instruction, even to the lowest in our 
schools, a similar devotion to earnest and true scholarship. The moment «e 
lose such devotion and descend to the arts which conceal real ignorance, the 
teachers life becomes one of sham and pretense, a " much ado about nothing," 
which as clearly betokens ignorance as noise and froth denote the shaUowne£8 
of the beach. 

Hereafter we hope to note some of the attempts now being made at other 
institutions to secure the highest forms of education. 



CHANGES IN HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Harvard College is rapidly losing the conservative hepiration and timidity 
which are generally snpposed to belong to old institutions of learning. The 
elective system of studies may be said to have largely displaced the old pre- 
scribed college courses The College Courant, after examining the reports of 
the Committees of the Overseers, savs : *' In the philosophical studies, includ- 
ing Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity, Christian Murals. Political Economy, 
General and Constitutional History, etc , the favorite study with the seniors 
was Political Economy, and the next Modern History and International Law; 
while with the juniors Moral Philosophy was most generally selected. With 
regard to G^'eek and Latin the report says the statistics of the year show that 
the number of those electing Greek and Latin diminishes with each year of 
the course.'* Bat it is claimed that the ** quality of the study improves." 

According to the report of the committee, "the elective system depends to 
a great extent upon its not being purely elective, or, in other words, upon ita 
being regulated by the counsels of judicious teachers and judicions parents. 
To allow a student at the outset, or any other part of his course, to choose his 
studies, is, in nine cases out of ten, to allow him to run the risk of ruining bis 
academic education." It is possible that the thorough conviction of this tact 
will ultimately greatly modify the elective system at Harvard. Large num- 
bers of students have no parents, or none who are "judicious" advisers, 
and, when it is left to judicious teachers, the result will be virtually a pre- 
scribed course of study. But just now the pendulum is swinging in the op* 
posite direction. 

The report also refers to the subject of recitations and examinations. Many 
instructors do not mark the daily recitations, but only mark the examinationn 
The first result of this certainly is to make the young men careless in rei^ard 
to the former, and, to make up for time thus lost, resort is had to *'£raniming" 
for the examinations. To avoid cramming one member of the committee 
suggested that the examinations be held without previous notice. In order to 
secure constant preparation for such unexpected examinations, the professor 
may feel obliged to return to the marking of daily recitations. The report re- 
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fers to the appearance of the examination papers of the young men, as 
showing often such a hurried and slovenly aspect as to call for some method of 
correction. 

It will interest many to know that the elective system has been extended to 
hoys in the preparatory schools, who are destined for Harvard. Two courses 
of preparation are given, one requires more Latin and Greek, and the other 
less of these and more of mathematics. The friends of education in the land 
will watch these changes in old Harvard, and will approve of all changes that 
show real progress. As yet the college is in the experimenting stage. 



SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

At this date, but little has been done by the General Assembly in school 
legislation. A few bills conferring special powers, or providing means for 
local relief, and a bill authorizing boards of education to establish separate 
schools for colored youth, have been introduced and referred to the appropri- 
ate committee. The codided bill of last winter has been thoroughly revised) 
and was introduced into the House February 17. We hoped that the present 
would prove a favorable time for securing the enactment of a complete and 
progressive school law — ^one adding to the valuable features of our present 
system such other features as the experience of the country has proved to be 
efficient, including normal instruction and county supervision — a law that 
would place Ohio again in the front rank of the progressive and liberal school 
States. But those most familiar with the present General Assembly fear that 
such a measure would be defeated, and b^nce in the revision of the codified 
bill it has been thought best to avoid, as far as possible, the introduction of 
any features concerning which there may be a wide di^erence of opinion. AH 
progressive measures are left to be embodied in separate bills. 

In view of the imperative necessity of publishing a new edition of the 
school laws, and of the absurdity of sending forth a mass of disconnected 
and apparently conflicting statutes to confuse if not mislead school officials, 
it certainly seems eminently proper to devote special attention to the framing 
of a general school law, which shall be of easy interpretation. It is to be 
hoped that the bill will be favorably received by the friends of onr school sys- 
tem. 

We do not despair of something being done the present session towards pro 
viding for normal instruction, and perhaps county supervision; but the tar 
more exciting topics of re-districting the State and revising the constitution 
absorb the attention of leading legislators just now. Those who seek to ob- 
tain liberal, progressive school legislation must not be disheartened, but, as 
heretofore, must patiently labor and wait Commissioner Harvey is making 
discreet and vigorous efforts to secure favorable action and, if possible, an ad- 
vance movement 
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MISCELLANY. , 

• When notified that a sabsoriber has failed to receive any namber of thia 

journal due him, we always remail it. 

Thb friends of this journal are reminded that the most favorable time for 

securing subscriptions for 1872 is rapidly passing. Many have done nobly, and 
prompt action by all will give us an encouraging circulation. We rely upon the co- 
operation of teachers and school oflBeers, and we are trying to make the practiea 
value of the magazine a sufficient reward. We add that our new title-page has been 
very generally commended as neat and attractive. Other improvements are contem- 
plated. 

Thr Columbus editor disclaims both the hint and the sneer to which we 

alluded last month, and affirms that he has the highest respect for teachers, quondam 
or not, which we gladly believe notwithstanding his perverse use of "pedagogue" 
to point a sarcasm. He takes occasion to reurge that "richest suggestion", whieh 
is well, for it is weighty and important as well as rich. It deserves to be elucidated 
as often as once a week. We assure our friend that we have too high an admiration 
for him as the discoverer of a new educational method, to take exception to his 
efforts to be personal. We hope that no member of the committees will ** take a 
back seat." 

Ohio Superintendents' Association. — The programme of exercises prepared for 
the meeting of the Ohio Association of Superintendents of Schools, to be held at 
Put-in-Bay, Tuesday, July 2d, 1872, is as follows: *' Supervision, its Extent and its 
Limitations ", Inaugural by Pres't Stevenson ; " Uniform Classification of Schools "^ 
by S. Findlay, of Akron; "Uniform Method of Computing Attendance and Per- 
centages thereof", by A. T. Wiles, of Zanesville; and "Methods of Instruction 
based on Experience with Deaf Mutes ", by G. 0. Fay, of Columbus. 

By Direction of Executive Committee. 
Columbus, 0., Feb. 17,1872. 

Sbcretart B. Q. Northrop, of ConnecticHt, returned from his European irip 

February 2d. He visited schools in Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 

Switzerland, Austria, Italy, France, and England, — in all about 1200. Hon. 

Qeorge Bancroft, the historian, now American Minister at Berlin, has given Harvard 
College ten thousand dollars to endow a fellowship, the incumbent of which shall 

study abroad. It is a wise and noble gift Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., has < 

received a donation of $200,000 to build a large scientific building, which ia to be 
256 feet long, about 50 feet deep, and four stories high, — so says a private letter 
from one of the professors— The late Mr. Isaac Rich, of Boston, gave $1,700,000 I 

to the Boston (Methodist) University.— —Prof. E. G. Robinson, of the Rochester ' 

Theological Seminary, succeeds Dr. Caswell as President of Brown University 

Providence, R. I. Supt. John Hancock, of Cincinnati, recently visited Bostou 

and other eastern cities to obtain information respecting the education of deaf- 
mutes. Supt. McClintock, of London, 0., has resigned on account of ill health, 

and D. T. Clover of Lancaster, is his successor. 

North-eastern Ohio Teachers' Association. — The meeting held in Akron 
February 10th was largely attended. Rev. Mr. Avery, of Middlebury, read a pi per 
on " The Elements of Successful School Government," which elicited a lively dis- 
cussion, participated in by Superintendent Higley, of Dayton, Superintendent Bar- 
nard, of Ravenna, Alex. Forbes, of Cleveland, Superintendent Findley, of Akron^ 
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and Reuben McMillan, of Yoangstown. The subject of corpora] punishment re- 
ceived chief attention. This was followed by the rending of a poem by Dr. Bowen> 
of Akron, entitled "Crown the Teacher; a Story of Olympus," which was warmly 
applauded. Superintendent Higley, of Dayton, gave a des'^ription of the music- pipe 
used in the Dayton schools, to supply a want of voice on the part of the teacher. 
Miss A. A. Booth, Superintendent of S^chools, Cuyahoga Falls^ read an able 
paper on "Sex in Education." The subject was discussed by Rev. Mr. Miller, of 
Akron, Mr. Forbes, Mr. James, of Cleveland, and Mr. Higley. The paper was 
strongly commended. Superintendent Jones, of Mossillon, read a pnper on " The 
Relation of Common Schools to the Great Life Work," in which he urged a modi- 
fication in the course of instruction below the high school. On motion of Commis- 
sioner Harvey, the course of study adopted by the Association was referred to a com- 
mittee, with power to provide for a course of object teaching in the higher grades. 
A free lunch was served by the teachers of the Akron schools. The meeting is pro- 
nounced the largest and best yet held. The next meeting will be held at Alliance 
the second Saturday in April. 

Ckktbal Ohio Tiachirs' Association. — The January meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held in the hall of the Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, Ohio. 
Several educational questions were discussed. The township system of school or- 
ganization was by vote unanimously preferred to the sub-district system. The 
Executive Committee was instructed to make necessary arrangements for holding an 
institute for the teaehers of graded schools the last week of August and the first 
week of September. The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: Capt. 
Mitchell, of Worthington, president; Supt. Campbell, of Delaware, vice president; 
Miss £. Heyl, of Columbus, secretary and treasurer; T. C. Mendenhall, John Og- 
den, and Mr. Montgomory^of Centreville, executive committee. The next meeting 
is to be held in Columbus the last Saturday of April. 



SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN OTHER STATES. 

Pknnstltania — This State is now supporting thirty-nine institutions in which 
the orphans of soldiers are maintained and educated. The number ot soldiers' or- 
phans in these schools in November last was 3,360, and the whole number admitted 
since the schools were opened was 5,907. The whole number of orphans who will be 
cared for is estimated at 6,500. The cost of the system to the State the past year 
was about $500,000, and the whole cost since going into operation is about $3,000,000. 
Some $2,000,000 more will probably be needed before the schools are closed. " When 
the work is finished ", says Supt. Wiokersham, " it will show that about six thousand 
five hundred destitute soldiers' orphans have been maintained and instructed at a cost 
to the State of about ^vem»//ion doUan. Than this grand work of charity, Pennsyl- 
vania has done nothing nobler in all her history." We believe that it may be truly 
added that no State in the Union has ever done anything nobler than this, and what 
State ever made a better investment? For five millions of dollars Pennsylvania 
receives over five thousand intelligent and worthy citizens, to develop her resources, 

defend her honor, and illustrate her character. The appropriation by the State 

for normal schools the current year (1871-2) is $62,500, of which $45,000 is for 
buildings. 

Rhode Island. — We learn from the first semi-annual report of the principal of 

the new State Normal School, located at Providence and opei^ed last September, thrt 

110 pupils, 35 of whom had previously taught, are pursuing the prescribed course. 

The school has made a very favorable beginning. Prof. Greenough is assisted by 

three lady teachers, and twelve special instructors and lecturers. 
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Thb Masrachusetts Institutr op Trchnoloot, (Boston,) provide* ft four 



years' course of literary and scientific studies. All students pursue a commoa 
course for the first two years, and then diverge upon special studies. This Institute 
is well endowed, and is one of the most thorough and successful scientific schools in 
the country. Prof. G. H. Howison, formerly from Marietta, and author of some 
mathematical works which have given him distinction, is now one of the professors 
of the Institute. 



OTHER COUNTRIES. 

An Aubricak Collkor im Torkry. — There are some most interesting educational 
movements in Turkey. Not long since, we heard in New York an address by Dr. 
Hamlin, President of Robert College, situated near Constantinople, which was of the 
highest interest and value. The early difficulties in the way of introducing into 
Turkey an American college, as given by Dr. Hamlin, were fourfold. 1. The East 
was fixed and unchangeable. The oriental mind was apparently as much fixed in 
ts modes and customs as if it belonged to the Paieozolc ages. 2. . The Turkish 
Empire embraced a large number of dissimilar languages, and the races speaking tbeae 
various languages did not mingle. The lines of nationality were sharply defined. 
3. There was more or less repeliency between the races, and it was feared that dif- 
ferent students could not be brought harmoniously together. 4. The notiona of 
education were so very low and narrow that all hope of introducing higher educa- 
tion and culture seemed useless. Notwithstanding these apparently insurmountable 
difficulties, the attempt to establish a college was made, and after many negotiations 
with the Turkish Government, sometimes with favorable and sometimes with an. 
favorable terms, the college was opened in 1864 with four students, not an Orienta] 
among them, for two were English, one American and one Swiss. During the second 
year a very few natives came in, a third year more came, and the number has now 
increased far beyond the means of accommodation. Dr. H. believes that the num- 
ber for the future is practically unlimited. There are now present in the college 47 
Bulgarians, 47 Armenians, 38 Greeks, 12 English, 4 Germans, 4 Italians, 3 Ameri- 
cans, 3 Jews and one each from several other nationalities. In the public declama- 
tions fourteen languages are not seldom represented. Dr. Hamlin speaks highly of 
the mental capacity of the students, and thinks them not behind those of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The course of study is modeled after that of Amherst College, except- 
ing the languages, which are necessarily different. 

What greatly interested us was the fact that in the preparatory course all learn 
the English language, while, at the same time, each is instructed in his own 
language. Thus, the English tongue is gradually to get a foot-hold in the East, and 
will have a wonderful effect in modifying Oriental modes of thought, manners and 
customs. The young men who go forth from Robert College will, by the inherent 
power of intellectual discipline and culture, become leaders of influence, and, as 
they are scattered through the East, there will spring up around them new schools 
and thus fountains of Christian civilization will everywhere be opened. In no way 
could the effete institutions of the Bast be so successfully undermined and over- 
thrown. 

On the 7th of December last, Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, a distinguished merchant and 
philanthropist of New York, laid the corner stone of a new college edifice. Mr. 
Dodge has not only given money towards the endowment of Robert College, but has 
given a son to be a professor. The Institute was named from Christopher R. 
Roberts, a business man of New York, noted, like Mr. Dodge, for his intelligent 
liberality. 
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Bnoland. — The new system of edaoation in England, with all its valuahle feat- 
urea, is by no means working smoothly. The power which it gave localities to 
establish denominational schools, under rigid restriction as to religions instruction, 
has been taken advantage of by the Established Church, owing to its enormous 
wealth, to set up a great number — so great, indeed, that through a great portion of 
the country the new schools are virtually in the bands of its clergy. This has in- 
furiated the Dissenters, who are every where up in arms against it, and have been 
holding a great conference at Manchester with the view of forcing the Government 
into some sort of a compromise ; and their hostility is so great that it is believed a 
general election would now be a dangerous experiment for Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Lowe has made a pacificatory speech, in which he says ho sympathizes with the Dis- 
senters, but that the Government did all it was possible for them to do without rtin- 
ning the risk of leaving another whole generation uneducated. — The Nation. 

Francs. — The Council General of the Department of the Seine has voted in favor 
of the establishment of compulsory and gratuitous education, but has rejected the 
proposition to make the common schools wholly secular. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of 

Connecticut, has spent nearly six months in inspecting the systems of publio instruc- 
tion in the different countries ot Europe, having visited some 1200 schools on the 
Continent, including over 200 in the different departments of France. The latter 
country needs an entire reorganization of her school system, such aff is contemplated 
in the bill of M. Jules Simon. Mr. Northrop finds the schools of France, especially 
out of the large cities, far inferior to those in the other countries he has visited. In 
Paris the evening schools and the schools of design, and those for the training Of 
mechanics and skilled artisans, deserve special commendation. — American Begister, 

M. Gambetta is credited with this true'and important utterance: "The main 

eause of our defeat was ignorance. It can be established by the clearest evidence 
that our reverses were caused by the inferiority of our national edu'^ation. We were 
beaten by adversaries who enlisted on their side foresight, discipline, and science. 
Even in the conflicts of material force, it is intelligence which gains the victory. 
The Ignorance in which the masses of our people are groveling, engenders at inter- 
vals that can almost be fixed beforehand, those terrible explosions and social hurri- 
eanes, which appear in the course of our history like a kind of chronic disorder." 

Japan.— ^There is a great revolution going on in the educational methods and sys- 
tems of Japan. The Yeddo College is being remodeled, and it is.said that hereafter 
only foreign instructors are to be employed. There is every where a strong desire 
for the learning and the science of the West, and the College Courant states that 
there are now nine schools to meet this want in different parts of the Empire, all 
sanctioned and supported by the government, and there is even a growing wish for 
the education of women. It is reported that, in the remarkable Embassy from Japan 
now in our country, there are six princesses who are to remain in the country for 
full education. It is stated that they will study at Vassar College, and be main- 
tained at the expense of the Japanese Government. The English language and 
leienee will doubtless invade Japan as they are .now invading Turkey. 

China. — There are indications that important educational changes will soon take 
place in China. The most significant of the innovations yet made is the establish- 
ment of a polytechnic school in the province of Futsien, in which instruction in 
mechanical engineering is given by foreign teacher.B 

8 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

I A TKtT-BooK OF Chiicistbt. By Li Bot C. Coolkt, A.M. New York : Chftrlea 

' Scribner A Go. 

Upon aa examination of this book one finds muob to commend. In qtuintiiy it is 
what may be easily mastered by the average student in the time usually devoted to 
the study of this subject in high schools and academies. The author has avoided 
an error into which many have fallen, by bearing in mind that not too much should 
be undertaken at one time. Chemical laws and chemical nomenclature are best 
taught by being gradually developed, rather than concentrated into a single chapter. 
j In the beginning the elements — oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon — are 

noticed, owing to their great importance in the study of the simpler reactions and 
chemical changes. The study of heat, light, and electricity, known as " Chemical 
Physios '% is not introduced, and very properly, as they are sufficiently well consid« 
ered in any good book on Physics. The new nomenclature is used entirely, bat it is 
contrasted with the old, which is necessary, on account of the still general use of 
I the latter in chemical writings. Much more attention than is usual is given in this 

I book to combination by volume, and in the mathematics of chemistry, it is a real 

' pleasure to see the author endeavor to impress upon the mind of the pupil the greaft 

I value of the use of formulas rather than rules. A formula in which one quantity is 

a function of four others, is really equivalent to five rules and occupies much less 
space, both in the books and in the mind. A good feature in this book is the study 
of the elements in groups, a careful 'study of a single individual is made to reveal 
the characteristics of a whole group. While no portion of the volume is set apart 
for organic chemistry, the author incidentally incorporates many of the most impor- 
tant facts usually introduced under that head. At the close we are, of course, 
treated to the orthodox chapter on the " Conservation of Force." This is, perhaps, 
well enough, but the writer would suggest the diffusion of this important and really 
elementary principle, throughout the entire discussion of the science of chemistry. 
That this is possible is evident to any one who has read the elegant little treatise on 
Physics by Balfour Stewart (London, 1870), and it will leaven the whole mass. 

In the opinion of the writer, the list of examination questions at the close of the 
volume, is another praiseworthy feature. These are must useful to the pupil, as 
they enable him to test his knowledge of any part of the subject, and for this pur- 
pose they are esteemed rather than for any assistance which they may be to the 
teacher. t. c. m. 

PsTOHOLOOT ; OR, Thb Scirnci op Mind. ' By Rev. Olivrb S. lil^TwssLL, D.D., Presi- 
dent Illinois Wesleyan University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872. Geo. 
H. Twiss, Columbus, Ohio. 

This is a new work on Mental Philosophy. Its author covers a wide range in his 
investigations, and gives his views concisely and, generally, dearly and ably. The 
style is a little rough sometimes, and is lacking in the candor and equipoise of mind 
which should always characterize the work of a philosopher. He is often ver> posi- 
tive in the statement of his opinion. Such positiveness is well in statement of sim- 
ple fact, but where there are differences of opinion between the most eminent meta- 
physicians in regard to the scientific explanations of facts, such difi'erenoes having 
existed during centuries, it is not to be expected that President Munsell will be able 
to decide the profound questions at issue in single short paragraphs. Indeed, we 
think that no small part of the benefit of studying Mental Philosophy in our col- 
leges comes from the fact that the battles are still being fought, and the student enters 
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the oonfliot as a real one. We sboald hardly thaok President Mansell, be be never 
80 able, to close up in bis concise and energetic way tbe wbole war, and show us 
only tbe pruning books and plow shares with here and there a bone of an unlucky 
soldier like Edwards or Spinoza, who has now fonght his last battle. But, however 
this may be, the work before us shows vigor, method, and unusual condensation and 
compactness of statements. With a good instructor familiar with the whole history 
of metaphysical inquiry, and able to show to the student ** the other side ", the work 
will be an addition to our literature of the subject. There is a conservat v religious 
tone which we like, and which seldom intrudes itself illogically. 

Illustrated Libbirt of Wondbrs. New York : Charles Soribner & Oo. — 

The Wondbrs of thb Hbavens. By Camillb Flaiimarion. From the French by 
Mrs. Norman Lockter. With 48 Illustrations. 

Wonderful Escapes. With 36 Illustrations. 

These two books conclude the First Series of the " Wonder Books ", which in- 
cludes twenty volumes, bound in uniform style and size, and subdivided into four 
series or " libraries." 

" The Wonders of the Heavens " is a thoroughly good book, and one of the very 
best of this invaluable series. It gives a graphic account of the heavenly bodies 
and their movements. No knowledge of profound and transcendental mathematics 
is required for its pleasant and profitable perusal. There are some beautiful quota- 
tions from the French of Beranger, Lamartine, and others, which are left untrans- 
lated, thus furnishing delightful practice for French scholars, now becoming so 
numerous in all our better public and private schools. The illustrations are excel- 
lent. 

"Wonderful Escapes ** is, what its title implies, a collection of narratives of hair- 
breadth escapes, which will greatly interest boys. It has no narrative more exciting 
than many which might be furnished from this country, in the escapes of slaves, 
like " Box Brown ", or of loyal southern men through the lines of the Confederacy 
during the late war. The book is well illustrated, but it is far from being one of the 
best of the series. 

Illustrated Lirb ART of Wonders. Second Series.. New York: Charles Scribner 

4 Co.— 

Wonders of Enobayino. By Geobge Duflbssis. 

Wonders of Vegetation. From tbe French by Fuloengb Marion. Translated by 
Prof. Sghelb Db Verb. 

The "Wonders of Engraving" is a book of rare interest. It contains informa- 
tion not easily accessible. In thepe days, when there is an increasing desire to ob- 
tain works of art, and while paintings are beyond tbe reach of most people, it is 
desirable to know something about engravings. A portfolio of good engravings uf 
the best masters is certainly the next thing to a galaxy «if original paintings. Too 
often copies in oil of great paintings are poor and blurred, but an engraving made 
by a true artist reproduces tbe original with such effect as lo make it a great treasure 
and a constant joy to the happy possessor. The work of Duplessis describes the 
various kinds of engravings, and gives sketches of a large number of the most famous 
engravers. 

The ** Wonders of Vegetation " is a very beautiful book. It is illustrated by 61 
plates, showing some of tbe most remarkable trees and plants of tbe world. The 
work is well written, and Prof. De Vere's translation leaves nothing to bo desired. 
There is a vast amount of knowledge of the most interesting and fascinating charac- 
ter to be obtained from it. We commend the work most fully and unhesitatingly 
for its rare and beautiful attractions. 
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Thb Geological Suryrt of Ohio. Report of Progress in 1870. Colambus, Ohio : 
Nevins k Myers, State PriDters. 

This report is published in a large ootavo volume of near six hundred pages, ae- 
eompanied by Maps of Grouped Sections from the Second Geological District, the 
survey of which has been in the hands of Prof. E. 3> Andrews. It includes reports 
by Professors Newberry, Andrews, and Orton, Mr. Klippart on the agricultural sur- 
vey, Prof. T. G. Wormley, chemist, and reports from Messrs. Gilbert, Read, Newton 
and Potter, local assistants. It also contains a valuable paper by Mr. Mendenhail, 
of Columbus, on '* The Heating Powers of Some Ohio Coals." 

It is impossible in a brief notice of su extensive and important a work to give 
even a general idea of its contents. It should be found in the libraries of every 
principal town and village of the State of Ohio, and it is greatly to be desired that 
it may not suffer the fate of most *' public documents ", which are cast away and 
destroyed as so much rubbish. Members of the Legislature, to whom is committed 
the task of the distribution of these books, should see to it that they fall into ap- 
preciative hands. 

The State of Ohio has been liberal in the matter of this Geological Survey, and 
the people have a right to expect valuable results. It is not pleasant to believe that 
men to whom has been committed an important trust, have been neglectful of their 
duty ; but the examination of the reports for 1869 and 1870 together leaves the im- 
pression that, while in two districts of the State an industrious and thorough study 
has been made, it is not absolutely certain that such is the case in others. Two 
hundred pages of the report fur 1870 come from the pen of Prof. Andrews who haa 
charge of the Second District, llis report is and will be of very great value to the 
important mining interests of our State, as he has developed with great industry 
the economic geology of Southeastern Ohio. There is no doubt that this study of 
our coal and iron regions has already enriched the State by an amount equal to many 
times the cost of the entire geological survey. A similar careful and conscientious 
work has been carried out in the district under the charge of Prof. Orton, and the 
results are of great scientific as well as practical value. The report of the Chemical 
Department of the survey by Prof. Wormley is most thorough and satisfactory. The 
methods of analysis are given, and many of the results are new contributions to 
geological and chemical science. It is indeed fortunate that this department should 
have been intrusted to such an eminent and skillful chemist. It is to be regretted 
that as much can not be said of some other portions of this report ; but, after read- 
ing the brief contribution of the Chief Geologist (less than fifty pages in the volume 
of about six hundred), it is hard to resist the feeling that the work has not received 
the attention which it deserves, and which would be expected from one so well 
known for his scientific attainments. So important and responsible a position as 
chief of this survey, should not have been accepted by one unable to devote his 
whole time and energies to the work. Of the agricultural part of the survey, per- 
haps but little need be said. The report of 1869 contains nothing from this source, 
and that of 1870 does not seem to contain more than might have been worked oat io 
three or four months. The several contributions from local assistants, included in 
the volume, are interesting and valuable. Among these are papers on the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel, which will be found of great interest to the general reader. 

Thk Parsrr's Manual : Embracing Classified Examples in Nearly Every Variety 
of English Construction : Designed for Schools and for the Use of Private 
Students. By John Williams, A.M. Cincinnati and New York : Wilson, Hin- 
kle k Co. 

We had the privilege of examining this unique manual in manuscript, before a 
publisher had been secured. We coneluded that it would not only be a very great 
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help to teachers, but that it would be a capital drill book for advanced classes in 
academies, high schools, aod normal schools. The ordinary text-books in English 
grammar contain, perhaps necessarily, too few exercises to make the pupil familiar 
with the more difficult constructions. Some of these are illustrated by only an ex- 
ample or two with no drill exercises. Glasses that have gone over these books, acquir- 
ing a knowledge of only the simpler constructions, will best master the difficulties by 
taking them up in proper order and analysing and parsing numerous examples. An 
examination of the work in its attractive printed form has increased our favorable 
opinion of its merita and of its adaptation to school use. It is the result of many 
years of carefal study by a ripe scholar and successful teacher. Prof. Williams has 
long been known as one of the finest grammarians and linguists in Ohio, and we 
take special pleasure in commending the work of our venerable friend to the profes- 
sion which he has so long honored. , 

QiBSOX & Co.'s Progrrssive Drawing Copt- Books. A Series of subjects selected 
from the Latest Works of the Most Celebrated European Artists and Drawing 
Teachers, and especially adapted for Schools. Cincinnati : Gibson & Co. 

This series of drawing books comprises twelve numbers, designated by letters. 
Number A presents simple studies ; B, straight-line objects ; C, curved-line objects ; 
D, E, and F, leaves and flowers ; Q and H, ornaments ; I and J, animals ; K, birds ; 
and L, humau figures. Each book contains six leaves, and the models to be copied 
are usually placed on the page to be used by the pupil — a convenient arrange- 
ment. Both sides of each leaf are used, and thus the demands of economy are fully 
met. The lessons seem very well graded, and their large size will give the pupil 
practice in a free movement of the pencil. We judge that the series is somewhat 
deficient in exercises involving the principles of perspective. The plane on page 
eleven of book B and the two houses on the next page are not correctly drawn. The 
perspective of the second house is very faulty. The books are the cheapest in our 
collection. 

Spkncerian Prnmansmip. In an Improved Form of Copy- Book, patented by N. P. 
Bekr. In Twelve Numbers. New York and Chicago : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
A Co. 

This improved copy-book consists of a strong and neat envelope cover, enclosing 
twelve sheets of paper, ruled and spaced as in the latest edition of the Spenoerian 
Penmanship, and with the same head line copies. The envelope so opens as to ex- 
pose the upper lines of the page, and, as these are filled by the pupil, the sheet can 
be drawn out exposing successively the lines below. When the first sheet is filled on 
both sides, it can be placed under the unwritten sheets. This arrangement gives a 
uniform thickness of paper and an even support for the hand throughout the entire 
book, and the envelope completely protects the paper from the contact of the hand 
when writing. The book occupies less space on the desk, and trial and blotting 
paper may be conveniently kept in the envelope. These and other advantages will 
make this new copy book a favorite with teachers and pupils. 

" My First Drawing Book ", for Slate Exercises. Philadelphia : J. Aj. Bancrofi 
A Co. 

This little work is designed for instruction in drawing on the slate, embracing 
straight and curved lines, capital and script letters, numerals, familiar objects, ani- 
mals, etc,, with full page of instruction opposite each plate, for pupil and teacher. 
It is a well known fact, that American children are sadly deficient in off-hand draw- 
ing, sketching, lettering, etc., and generally remain so through life. This book ia 
intended to remedy this by systematic practice while the fingers are easy to train 
and during the spare moments usually lost in the primary and iatermediate gcbools. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Colton's New Srriis of GBoOR/PHiEa: 1. Colton's New Introductory Geography. 
2. Cofton's Common School Geography. By G. Woolworth Colton. Sheldon A 
Co., New York. 1872. 

Thr Art op Tkagrino School. A Manual of Suggestions for the Use of Teachers 
and School Officers. By J. R. Sypher. J. M. Stoddart A Co., Philadelphia. 1872. 

Edicatioxal Year-Book, 1872. [1871?] A Hand-Book of Reference. Published 
Annually. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 1872. 

IiiusTRATBD Library of Wonders: The Wonders of Vegetation. From the French 

of Fulgence Marion. Edited by Scheie DeVere, D.D., LL.D. Obarlea Soribner 

A: Co., New York. 
Illustratkd Library op Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. Japan in Onr 

Day. Edited by Bayard Taylor. Charles Scribner A Co., New York. 
Wilfrid CuMBRRMBDB. An Autobiographical Story. By George MacDonald. With 

Fourteen Full-Page Illustrations. Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 
The Schools of thr Prophets. A Lecture by Prof. H. A. Thompson, Westfield 

College, 111. United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, 0. . 
Parturition without Pain. Edited by M. L. Holbrook, M.D., Editor of the 

** Herald of Health." Wood A Holbrook, New York. 

SCHOOL REPORTS. 

Report of the National Commissioner of Education for the Year 1871. With Ac- 
companying Documents. John Eaton, Jr., Commissioner. 

Virginia School Report, 1871. Wm. H. Ruffner, Supt. Pub. Instruction. 
Annual Report of Minnesota, 1871. Horace B. Wilson, Supt. Public Instruction. 
Report of Common Schools of Pennsylvania. J. P. Wickersham. State Supt. 
Annual School Report of Now Jersey, 1871. E. A. Apgar, State Supt. 
Annual Report of the New Jersey State Normal School, Lewis M. Johnson, Prin'l- 
Annunl School Report of Milwaukee. F. C. Lau, Supt. 
Annual Report of the Ohio Penitentiary, 1871. R. Burr, Warden. 
Annual Report of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. G. 0. Fay, Prin'l. 
School Circular of Waynesville, 0. W. M. Harford, Supt. 

Annual Report of the Maryland Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Charles W. 
Ely, Principal. 

PAMPHLETS AND CATALOGUES. 

Text-Books on Geometry. An Essay. By Prof. G. H. Judson. J. B. Lippincott & 

Co., Philadelphia. 
Report of Teachers' Institute, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1871. A. T. Douthett, County 

Supt. 
Report of Teachers' Institute, Washington Co., Pa., 1871. Wm. G. Fee, Co. Supt. 
Minutes of Teachers' InFtitute, Wabash Co., Ind., 1871. Alvab Taylor, Co. Exm'r. 
The Clinical Thermometer. By Z. C. MoElroy, M.D., Zanosville. 0. # 

loauifurftl Address of George Thacher, President Iowa State University. Griggs, 

Watnon & Day, Davenport, Iowa. 
Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy. S, R. Wells, New York. 
Annual Catalogue* of Mt. Union College, 0., 1871-72. 0. N. Hartshorn, Pres't. 
Annual Catalogue of liiram College, 0., 1871-72. B. A. Hinsdale, President. 
Annual Cataloguo of Mass. Institute of Technology, 1871-72, Boston. John D. 

Runkle, President. 
Circular of the State Normal School and College at Buffalo, N. Y. Henry B. 

Biickham, A.M., Principal. 
National Normal School, Lebanon, 0. A. Holbrook, Principal. 
Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, Madison, Wis. Dr. J. W. Hoy^ 
Oberlin College, 1871-IS72, Oberlin, 0. Rev. James H. Fairchild, President. 
Marietta Coilego. Ih7 1-1872, Mdrietta, 0. I. W. Andrews, V.D., President. 
East Kentucky Xtirtnal School, Catlettsbnrg, Ky. 
Tilden La'lio:^' Seminary, 1871, West Lebanon, N. H. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Rev. Abel K. Packard, President. 
B'^thany College, Bethany, W. Va. Prof. W. K. Pendleton, President. 
State Normal S.'hojl, Warrensburg, Mo. George P. B^ard, A.M., Principal. 
La Grange High School, La Grange, Ga. Robert E. Park, A.M., Principal. 
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NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

^ BY HON. JAMES A. QARFIELD. ^ 



A Speech in the Souse of BepresentativeSy February 6, 1872. 

"The preservation of the means of knowledge among the lowest ranks is of 
more importance to the public than all the property of all the rich men in the 
country. * — John Adams's Works, III, 467. 

"That all education should be in the hands of a centralized authority/' * * 
" and be consequently all framed on the same model, and directed to the per- 
petuation of the same type, is a state of things which, instead of becoming 
more acceptable, will nssuredly be more repugnant to mankind, with every 
step of their progress, in the unfettered exercise of their highest faculties." — 
John Stuart Mill, ^^The Positive Philosophy of Augusie Comte'\ p. 92. 

Mr. Speaker: In the few minates given me, I shall address 
myself to two questions. The first is, What do we propose by 
this bill to give to the cause of education ? and the second is, 
How do we propose to give it? Is the gift itself wise, and is the 
mode in which we propose to give it wise? This arrangement 
will include all I have to say. 

First, we propose, without any change in the present land 
policy, to give the net proceeds of the public lands to the cause 
of education. During the last fifteen years these proceeds have 
amounted to a little more than thirty-three million dollars, or 
one per cent, of the entire revenues of the United States for that 
period. The gifl is not great, but yet in one view of the case it 
is princely. To dedicate for the future a fund which is now one 
per cent, of the revenues of the United States to the cause of 
10 
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education, is to ray raind a great thought, and I am glad to give 
it my indorsement. It seems to me that in this act of giving, 
we almost copy its prototype in what God himself has done on 
this great continent of ours. In the center of its greatest breadth, 
where otherwise there might be a desert forever, He has planted 
a chain of the greatest lakes on the earth, and the exhalations 
arising from their pure waters every day, come down in gracious 
showers, and make that a blooming garden which otherwise 
might be a desert waste. And from our great wilderness lands 
it is proposed that their proceeds, like the dew, shall fall forever, 
not upon the lands, but* upon the minds of the children of the 
nation, giving them for all time to come all the blessing and 
growth and greatness that education can afford. That thought, 
I say it again, is a great one, worthy of a great nation, and this 
country will remember the man who formulated it into language, 
and the Congress that made it law. 

The other point is one of even greater practical value and sig- 
nificance just now, than this to which I have referred. It is this ; 
How is this great gift to be distributed ? We propose to give it, 
Mr. Speaker, through our American system of education; and, 
in giving it, we do not propose to mar in the least degree the 
harmony and beauty of that system. If we did, I should be 
compelled to give my voice and vote against the measure ; and 
here and now, when we are inaugurating this policy, I desire to 
state for myself, and, as I believe, for many who sit around me, 
that we do here solemnly protest that this gift is not to destroy 
or disturb, but it is rather to bo used through and as a part of 
and to be wholly subordinated to what I venture to call our 
great American system of education. On this question I have 
been compelled heretofore to differ with many friends of educa- 
tion here and elsewhere, many who have thought it might be 
wise for Congress, in certain contingencies, to take charge of the 
system of education in the States. I will not now discuss the 
constitutional aspects of that question ; but I desire to say that 
all the philosophy of our educational system forbids that we 
should take such a course. And in the few moments awarded to 
me, I wish to make an appeal for our system as a whole as against 
any other known to me. We look sometimes with great admira- 
tion at a government like Germany, that can command the light 
of its education to shine everywhere, that can enforce its school 
laws everywhere throughout the empire. Under our system we 
do not rejoice in that, but we rather rejoice that here two forces 
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play with all their vast power upon our system of education. 
The first is that of the local, municipal power under our state 
governments. There is the center of responsibility. There is 
the chief educational power. There can be enforced Luther's 
great thought of placing on magistrates the duty of educating 
children. 

Luther was the first to perceive that Christian schools were an 
absolute necessity. In a celebrated paper addressed to the mu- 
nicipal councilors of the empire in 1524, he demanded the estab- 
lishment of schools in all the villages of Germany. To tolerate 
ignorance was, in the energetic language of the reformer, to 
make common cause with the devil. The father of a family who 
abandoned his children to ignorance, was a consummate rascal. 
Addressing the German authorities, he said : 

" Magistrates, remember that Qod formally commands you to instruct chil- 
dren. This divine commandment parents have transgressed by indolence, by 
lack of intelligence, and because of overwork. 

^*The duty devolves upon you, magistrates, to call fathers to their duty, and 
to prevent the return of these evils which we suffer to day. Give attention to 
your children. Many parents are like ostriches, content to have laid an egg, 
but carinf^ for it no longer. 

*' Now,' that which constitutes the prosperity of a city is not its treasures, its 
•strong walls, its beautiful mansions, and its brilliant decorations. The real 
wealth of a city, its safety and its force, is an abundance of citizens, instructed, 
honest, and cultivated. If in our days we rarely meet such citizens, whose 
fault is it, if not yours, magistrates, who have allowed our youth to grow up 
like neglected shrubbery in the forest ? 

** Ignorance is more dangerous for a people than the armies of an enemy." 

After quoting this passage from Luther, Laboulaye, in his elo- 
quent essay entitled '' L'Etat et ses Limites ", pages 204 and 205, 
says : 

'* This familiar and true eloquence was not lost There is not a Protestant 
country which has not placed in the front rank of its duties the establishment 
and maintenance of popular schools." 

The duties enjoined in these great utterances of Luther are re- 
cognized to the fullest extent by the American system. But they 
are recognized as belonging to the authorities of the state, the 
county, the township, the local communities. There these obli- 
gations may be urged with all the strength of their high sanc- 
tions. There may be brought to bear all the patriotism, all the 
morality, all the philanthropy, all the philosophy of our people, 
and there it is brought to bear in its noblest and best forms. 

But there is another force even greater than that of the state 
and the local governments. It is the force of private voluntary 
enterprise, that force which has built up the multitude of private 
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«etiool8, acndemioSf and colleges throaghoat the United StateR, 
not always wisely, but always with enthusiasm and wonderful 
«norgy. I say, therefore, that our local self-government, joined 
to an<i cooperating with private enterprise, has made the Amer- 
ican «Ry6tem of education what it is. 

In further illustration of its merits, I beg leave to allude to a 
few facte -of great significance. The governments of Europe are 
DOW beg'inoing to see that our system is better and more efficient 
than th-elire. The public mind of England is now, and has been 
for several years, profoundly moved on the subject of education. 
Several <oomimi«6i oners have lately been sent by the British Gov- 
ernment toexaiaine the school systems of other countries, and 
•lay before Parliaim^nt the results of their investigations, so as to 
.enable that body to profit by the experience of other nations. 

Iiev..J. Fraser, <»B« of the assistant commissioners appointed 
efor this purpiQse, visi'Oed this country in 1865, and in the follow- 
io^ j''ear madie iiiJs report to Parliament. While he found much 
itOfOi^ticise in-ojur system of education, ho did not withhold his 
.o:i^pre6eion8 ofiwtonishmont at the important part which private 
.eDtor,pr.ise played in our system. In concluding his report, be 
•8p6Ak«>6f the iUaiited States as ^'a nation of which it is no flat- 
tery -or <ejacaggerait^.n fto aajr, that it is, if not the most highly, 
i^y6t«e<N?tainilj the Kwost^gejierAlly educated and intelligent people 
,an tbe^lobe." 

'iBitt a moire valuafele report was delivered to Parliament in 
'1868, i by MartbewAna-crldj^neof the most cultivated and pro- 
found -thinkers «f Er>gi!iind. He was sent by Parliament to ex- 
. amine 'the 6ch<»ols and univer&tdos of the continent, and after 
vvisitiog all the leading States of Europe, and making himself 
^horo«gbiy»fara'Wiar with ithei^r system of education, he delivered 
:it<moftt<searchin-^ and aULe report. In the concluding chaptel*, 
'be dtscosses the "wants »af England ^en the subject of education. 
rNo one «vho read« that chapter can InXX to admire the boldness 
:iind power with which he^points out the chief obstacles to popn- 
Ittr edocartion in England, 'fie exhibits Che significant fact that 
wbHo duri«g'the4ast half ©entury there iias been a general trans- 
fortnation in the -civil org»nif ation of Eiuropean Governments, 
Bngland,'with all 4ier liberty and .progress, is shackled with what 
be calls aeivil organization, ^/kioh is, frooQ t^ top to the bottom 
<of it, not^nodern. He says.: 

''.Transform she mast.unless sbe.ineana tq cope At last to the same sentence 
.M'tbe^faurcfaof S»rdM: ' Thou iha8t;ainame^b«t,thoa;luififit, and art dead.' 
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"Howeyer, on no part of this immense task of transformation have I now 
to touch, except on that part which rel.'ites to education, but this part, no 
doubt, is the most important of all, and it is the part whose happy accomplish- 
ment may render that of all the rest, instead of being troubled and difficult, 
gradual and easy. « * * ♦ 

*' Obligatory instruction is talked of. But what is the capital difficulty in 
the way of obligatory instruction, or, indeed, any national system of instruc- 
tion in this country? It is this, that the moment the working class of this 
country have this question of instruction really hroutiht home to them, their 
self-respect will make them demand, like the working classes on the continent, 
public schools, and not schools which tiie clergymen or the squire or the mill- 
owner calls ' my school ! ' And what is the capitnl difficulty in the way of giv- 
ing them public schools ? It is this, that the public school for the people must 
rest upon the municipal organization of the country. In France, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, the public elementary school has, ond exists by huving, the 
commnne and the municipal government of the commune as its foundations, 
and it could not exist without them. But we in England have our municipal 
organization still to get; the country districts with usi have at present only the 
feudal and ecclesiastical organization of the Middle Ages, or of France before 
the Revolution. » * ♦ * 

*'The real preliminary to an effective system of popular education is, in 
fact, to provide the country with an effective municipal organization; and here, 
then, is at the outset an illustration of what I said, that modern societies need 
a civil organization which is modern." 

In the early part of 1870 a report was made to the minister of 
public instruction by Mr. C. Hippeau, a man of great learning, 
and who in the previous year had been ordered by the French 
Government to visit the United States, and make a careful study 
of our system of public education. In summing up his conclu- 
sions, at the end of his report, he expresses opinions which are 
remarkable for their boldness, when we remember the character 
of the French Government at that time; and bis recommenda- 
tions have a most significant application to the principle under 
consideration. I translate his concluding paragraphs : 

*' What impresses me most strongly as the result of this study of public in- 
struction in the United States, is the admirable power of private enterprise in a 
country where the citizens early adopted the habit of foreseeing their own 
wants for themselves; of meeting together and acting in concert; of combin- 
ing their means of action; of determining tbe amount of pecuniary contribu- 
tion which they will impose upon themselves, and of regulating its use; und, 
finally, of choosing administrators who shall render them an account of the 
resources placed at their disposal, and of the use which they may make of their 
authority. 

"The marvelous progress made in the United States during the last twenty 
years would have been impossible, if the national life, instead of being mani- 
fested on all points of the surface, had been concentrated in a capital, under 
the pressure of a strongly organized administration, which, holding the people 
under constant tutelage, wholly relieved them from the care of thinking and 
acting by themselves and for themselves. Will France enter upon that path of 
decentralization which will infallibly result in giving a scope, now unknown to 
oil her vital forces, and to the admirable resources which she possesses? In 
what especially concerns public instruction, shall we see her multiplying, as in 
America, those free associations, those generous donations, which will enable 
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us to place public instruction on the broadest foundation, and to revive in oor 
provinces the old universities that will become more flourishing as the citizens 
shall interest themselves directly in their progress? 

" To accomplish this it will also be necessary that governments, appreciating 
the wants of their epoch, shall with good grace relinquish a part of the duties 
now imposed upon them, and aid the people in supporting the rigid regime of 
liberty, by enlarging the powers of the municipal councils and of the councils 
of the departments, by favoring associations and public meetings, by opening 
the freest field to the examination and discussion of national interests; in 
short, by deservinjr the eulogy addressed by a man of genius to a great minis- 
ter of France : ' Monseigneur, you have labored ten years to make yourself 
useless.' " 

I have made these citatioDS to show how strongly the public 
thought of Europe is moving toward our system of public edu- 
cation as better and freer than theirs. I do not now discuss the 
broader political question of state and municipal government as 
contrasted with centralized government. I am considering what 
5s the best system of organizing the educational work of a na- 
tion, not from the political stand-point alone, but from the stand- 
point of the school-house itself. This work of public education 
partakes in a peculiar way of the spirit of the human mind in its 
efforts for culture. The mind must be as free from extraneous 
control as possible ; must work under the inspiration of its own 
desires for knowledge; and while instructors and books are 
necessary helps, the fullest and highest success must spring from 
the power of self-help. 

So the best system of education is that which draws its chief 
support from the voluntary eflPort of the community, from the 
individual efforts of citizens, and from those burdens of taxation 
which they voluntarily impose upon themselves. The assistance 
proposed in this bill is to be given through the channels of this 
our American system. The amount proposed is large enough to 
stimulate to greater effort and to general emulation the different 
States and the local school authorities, but not large enough to 
carry the system on, and to weaken all these forces, by making 
the friends of education feel that the work is done for them 
without their own effort. Government shall be only a help to 
them, rather than a commander in the work of education. 

In conclusion, I say that in the pending bill, we disclaim any 
control over tihe educational system of the States. We only re- 
quire reports of what they do with our bounty; and those re- 
ports brought here and published for the information of the 
people, will spread abroad the light, and awaken the enthusiasm 
and emulation of our people. This policy is in harmony with 
the act of 1867, creating the Bureau of Education, and whose 
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fraitB have already been bo abundant in good reBults. I hope 
that the House will set its seal of approval on our American sys- 
tem of education, and will adopt this mode of advancing and 
Btrengthening it. 



TO TEACHEES WITHOUT "EXPEKIBNCE" AND 
WITHOUT " TRAINING."— No. 11. 



/ 



BY M. A. NEWELL, BALTIMORE, MD. 



We are now to consider the means by which an earnest and 
conscientious young teacher, who is debarred from the advan- 
tages of normal training, may nevertheless rise to distinction 
in his profession. 

1. Visit and observe. Ascertain by inquiry which is the best 
school within your reach, and spend a day there. The teacher 
may or may not be a better teacher than you are ; in either case 
your day will be well spent. If you are so fortunate as to have 
selected a good school, you will see some things worthy of imita- 
tion ; but if you have got into an inferior school you will have 
learned (what is of hardly less importance) many things to 
avoid. 

But do not mount the teacher's platform and stare at the 
scholars as you would at the monkeys in a menagerie. You will 
not see the school to advantage till the teacher and pupils have 
lost the consciousness of your presence. Ask permission to sit 
among the boys (or among the girls if you are a young lady), 
and make yourself one of them. In half an hour they will for- 
get they have a stranger among them ; and in another half hour 
the teacher will ignore your presence, too, and then the real 
work of your visiting day begins. Do not take notes — at least 
during the exercises ; at recess you may make some brief memo- 
randa, but perhaps it is better to trust entirely to your memory. 
Teachers naturally object to have all their ** faults " observed set 
in a note-book, learned and conned by rote ", even though one 
does not mean to "cast them into their teeth " afterward. 

Observe closely the following points : (a) The conditions of 
the school-room and play -ground before opening, as regards " 
order, etc. ; (b) the method of opening school ; (c) the regula- 
tions regarding lateness ; (d) the arrangement of the desks, re- 
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citation- benches, maps, etc. ; (e) the order of exercises ; (/) the 
proportion of time assigned to each study ; (jg) the method of 
recitation in each subject; (K) the varying amount of interest 
shown by the pupils in the various studies: (i) the apparent 
effect of approbation or reproof on a pupil praised or blamed ; 
(A:) the effect of recess, calisthenic exercises, or singing, on the 
recitation immediately following any of these exercises; (?) the 
difference between the amount of attention given in the morning 
and the afternoon session ; (m) the different effects produced by 
the teacher standing and the teacher sitting, by the teacher in 
one part of the room and in another part of the room ; (n) the 
methods of moving the scholars into school and out of school, to 
the play-ground and from it, to recitation and from recitation. 
The catalogue of things to be observed is far from being ex- 
hausted, but what has been named will be sufficient for a sample. 

After observation comes comparison. Compare the school you 
are visiting with your own school in every particular named, 
and note especially those particulars in which they differ. If 
the differences seem to bo very slight, your powers of observation 
are probably in fault; but they will improve with practice, and 
this is not to be your last school visit. We expect you to spend 
one day of every term in a similar way, even if you are com- 
pelled to pay for the lost(?) time — an outrage of which no school 
director, we hope, would be guilty. But even if the day has to 
be paid for, it must be taken ; one can not make an omelet with- 
out breaking eggs, and you can not learn to be a teacher without 
making some sacrifice. 

Now, having observed and compared the facts, the next inquiry 
is into the reasons. Why have you adopted one method, and 
why did your neighbor adopt another? Probably your host 
could throw some light on the subject, if he were not too tired to 
talk with you after his hard day's work. Let us hope that your 
way homeward lies in the same direction as his, and that you 
wind up a day of close observation by an hour's conversation 
about what you have seen. 

But you will never become a first-rate teacher by imitation 
merely. You must be yourself, and not an imperfect copy of 
some other man, however eminent in his profession, if you 
would achieve the highest success. Your visit has been paid not 
for the purpose of seeing and imitating, but for the. purpose of 
having your thoughts roused into activity by new associations. 
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It is at least possible that plans which your neighbor has made 
successful, might lead you into failure. You will therefore adopt 
nothing that you may liavo seen, however attractive, until you 
have carefully considered what its effects would likely be, when 
reproduced under altered circumstances. 

2. Make a careful and close study of your own mental operations. 
Look back, if you can, on the time when you were yourself a 
learner — the farther back the better if your memory is good. 
Can you remember how you learned to spell and read and parse? 
Most likely not. You know the general fact that you did learn 
these things, but as to the mental processes involved in the ope- 
ration, not being capable of making accurate observations at the 
time, memory can not recall them. Something, however, of im- 
portance may be recovered, if you will think patiently and in- 
vestigate narrowly. Let us hope that you were not a ** smart" 
boy (smart boys rarely develop into patient teachers), but that 
you were reasonably slow and moderately dull ; that you had a 
hard time over your spelling book, and found " multiplication a 
vexation ", and groaned lustily over your English grammar. **A 
fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind." If you can only recall 
a few of the difficulties that beset your path at this interesting 
time of life, it will be fruitful of suggestions in your present 
sphere of duty. " Non ignara mali^ miseris succurrere disco.** 

But, if memory is treacherous, and you can find nothing use- 
ful after all your rummaging in the old garret, take up a new 
study and a hard one, and as you make slow and steady progress 
in your search for knowledge, watch with patient scrutiny every 
step in the mental process, from total ignorance to vague appre- 
hension, clear comprehension, familiar knowledge, absolute mas- 
tery. You will see, among other things, that the beginnings of 
knowledge are always misty, and that it is only by patient wait- 
ing, ** by thinking carefully thereunto", by holding up the shad- 
owy image for a sufficient length of time before the mental gaze, 
that we get out of the mist and into the sunlight. You will learn 
that often your best eiforts will fail to extract any clear sense 
from the words of an author, and afterward when, without con- 
scious effort, the meaning has burst upon your mind; you will be 
astonished that you could possibly have failed to see it at first. 
You will find by experience that patience and kindliness lie at 
the foundation of all right teaching and solid learning; and you 
will acquire such a sympathy with your fellow-learners as will 
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carry them and you over many a rough place with the minimum 
amount of jolting.* 

3. Study the habits of children out of school. Women are better 
teachers of elementary schools than men, not so much on account 
of their greater patience, sympathy, tact, and kindliness, as be- 
cause their home-life has made them better acquainted with the 
**ways of children." To know children well, we must study 
them out of school. Wo can not study botany to advantage in 
a flower-garden, for the most beautiful flowers of the gardener 
are botanical monstrosities. We see but little of genuine child- 
nature in the ordinary school-room. Most of the specimens that 
we see there are educational monstrosities — very good in their 
way, but not natural. There seems to be something in the atmo- 
sphere of many schools that changes the very nature of the child 
that breathes it, turning brightness into dullness, curiosity into 
indifl^erence, and restless energy into " masterly inactivity." A 
boy who will learn a complicated game in half an hour, sits in 
puzzled perplexity over a problem in arithmetic for half a day. 
A girl who writes a four-page letter to a distant friend, without 
thinking of the trouble, can not accomplish twenty lines of a 
" composition " without borrowing. It is only by studying the 
habits and abilities and tempers of children out of school that 
we may expect to get them to do their best in school. The pro- 
cess of learning is the same in all minds and at all ages. True, 
some learn rapidly and others slowly j some so rapidly that it 
looks like a flash of intuition, and others so slowly that the pro- 
gression never terminates in what we call progress. But the 
difl\jrence is essentially one of ifme, just as a child takes an hour 
to walk round a square which an active man can do in five min- 
utes. Nevertheless the same ground is traversed by using the 
same muscles in the same way in both cases. As we grow older 
we take our mental steps so rapidly that we can not follow them 
readily ; as an expert player on the piano runs over the keys so 
quickly that the eye fails to keep up with the movement. But 

* A young teacher had spent the early morning hours over a paragraph in 
Demosthenes de Corona, and finally was obliged to leave it still unraveled, in 
order to be at his school in lime. During the day, the writer visited the school, 
and found him teaching the multiplication table. He was trying to induce a 
young urchin to say "four 8's are 34", and though he tried his best, and the 
scholar seemed to be dDing his best, they both failed. After a quarter of an 
hour's struggle, he gave up in despair, and good-humoredly tarned to the next 
I wondered how he had so much patience. " Perhaps, sir, it was as hard to 
him as my Greek was to me." 
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the same movements can be followed readily enough when made 
by a beginner. Our best opportunity for studying the mental 
phenomena that terminate in the acquisition of knowledge, is in 
the caseof yonng children before they attend school, and older 
ones when they are removed from the restraints of the school- 
room. The problem would be simplified still further in theory 
(though made more diflScult in practice) by a study of the meth- 
ods by which the deaf and dumb and the blind acquire knowledge. 
In a similar way we simplify many problems in mechanics by 
eliminating, in the preliminary investigation, the considerations 
of friction, the resistance of the air, etc. The investigator who 
shall trace clearly and precisely every step that the human mind 
tukeH in the acquisition of what we call knowledge, will perform 
a greater service to mankind than if he had discovered " the 
Northwest Passage." Here is room for original investigation ; 
and if tho full solution of the problem should not be obtained, 
there will be enough of incidental advantage arising from the 
search to repay the teacher for all his trouble. 

4. Make experiments, and note the results. Every teacher 
should have one experiment always on hand, and only one at a 
time. A farmer can not afford to give up his whole farm to ex- 
perimental purposes, but he can set aside one little patch, and 
make one experiment every year, with great advantage both to 
himself and society. A teacher who never leaves the ruts, will 
go to sleep over his work ; and, in the course of time, will either 
give up in disgust, or become a mere machine. But the teacher 
who accustoms himself to observe, investigate, and* experiment, 
and who lays up tho results of observation, investigation, and 
experiment for future use, can not fail to be so much interested in 
his work as to derive therefrom the highest pleasure, while, at 
the same time, he contributes his share to the elucidation of the 
grand problem of education. 

5. Take an educational journal. Pay for it, read it, study it, 
and practise upon it. 



Prof. Aoassiz told the Teachers* Convention in Boston the 
other day, that in public education " too much was made of the 
memory, and too little of the mind"; that "the number of 
teachers is too small, and the number of scholars too large." 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS— THEIR FAULTS AND REMEDIES. 
J No. III. 

BY Z. RICHARDS, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 

Before speaking of the next reform needed in our primary 
schools, we wish to say, what might have been snii before more 
appropriately, that, preceding the real work of the Bchool-room, 
ther children should enjoy the advantages of a well-conducted 
Kindergarten. We will not say that the German or Froebers 
system is, in all its details, the very best for our country. It 
may need a little Americanizing, But the principles upon which 
it is based and the general plan of its work are natural, philo- 
sophical, and practical. Like the system of "object teaching", 
as first introduced into our country, the Kindergarten may bo 
all the better when it has been modified by the eminently 
practical spirit of American ideas. Yet we would have every 
child put through a two or three years* course of Kindergarten 
training. They will be properly and thoroughly prepared to 
enter the first or lowest grade of the kind of primary school we 
are hero recommending. We may speak of the Kindergarten 
more fully hereafter. 

But we now turn from this digression to speak of the next re- 
form which we deem necessary. As we are to speak of an indus- 
trial or exercise and play room, the term "reform" is not ex- 
actly appropriate; for, so far as we know, there are no primary 
schools in our country, if any where else, which have, as a neces- 
sary part of their course of training, an industrial and exercise 
department. This department we consider important and nec- 
essary in order to secure three essential results in early training : 
first, the sound i^hyaical health of the children; second, rational 
and instructive amusement; and third (not the least), that train- 
ing of the hands, the eyes, the muscles, and the tastes of the children 
preparatory to a useful life. 

The industrial room should be not only a concomitant of the 
school-room, but it should be so nearly contiguous to it that 
when any class has gone through its exercise in the school-room 
it can readily, and without any improper exposure, pass into the 
industrial room on the same floor. To carry out the plan in the 
most economical and satisfactory manner, there should be three 
rooms, or a multiple of throe rooms, on each floor, and one 
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teacber for each room, whose special basiness should bo to pre- 
side over and direct the exercises of each room. The proper 
nnmber of pupils for these three teachers should not be more 
than one hundred and twenty, divided into three grades or 
classes. The industrial room should be nearly twice as large as 
the school- room, so as to furnish an assembling room for the 
whole number, and yet have spare room enough for any exer- 
cises which might be required in the presence of spectators. 
The scats should be light, strong, movable settees, without backs, 
as they will be used only occasionally, for short intervals, and 
will probably be removed very often from the main body of the 
room to give ample space for the general physical exercises and 
for the individual exercises, to be spoken of hereafter. The floor 
should be smooth and waxed. 

A large portion of the wall space of this room, like that of the 
school-rooms, should have well-fitted cases, with shelves, draw- 
ers, and glass doors, which should be secured by appropriate 
locks. These cases should be used for receiving and preserving 
all the materials and instruments for industrial work and the 
apparatus for plays and exercises. For the boys there should 
be provided plain and well-adjusted models of handiwork, which 
could be easily taken apart for the careful examination of each 
part. These models should exemplify as many kinds of human 
industry as possible, upon a small scale of course. Materials of 
wood, metal, stone, clay, etc., should be provided, to be used in 
imitation of the models; also, nails, screws, hammers, saws, and 
other appropriate instruments, of as many kinds as possible. 
Regular fixed portions of time should be set apart for training 
and amusements in this room. No pupil' should be allowed to 
use tools or materials, without some previously fixed purpose 
and design. The pupils should be taught to study out and de- 
sign plans, and then execute them under the teacher's direction. 
The time for these exercises, like that for the exercises of the 
school-room, should be limited, and a part of any plan may be 
executed daily ; but the pupils should never be allowed to give 
up any plan until they have executed it to the best of their 
ability. For the purpose of securing a more rapid and perfect 
execution, the same work may be repeated. It can be readily 
seen that an almost infinite variety of exercises and works may 
be performed, which would not fail to be intensely interesting 
and practically useful to the children. 

For the girls there should be provision made upon the same 
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general principle, adapted to the various employments which are 
peculiar to women. It is hardly necessary to detail their work, 
if what we have just s^id about the exercises of the boys is un- 
derstood and fully appreciated. 

Then there are very many other exercises, in which both 
boys and girls may join for pleasure and for competition. Sing- 
ing, gymnastics, suitable games and sports may have a regular 
and appointed place. Of course, all the exercises should be ap- 
propriate, well-planned, and reduced to a system. 

In the most appropriate part of this room, there should be a 
platform, raised one or two steps, large enough for a row of fif- 
teen or twenty pupils, where the teachers' places should be 
during the general exercises. There should be a well-adjusted 
blackboard and a piano upon the platform. A part of the exer- 
cises in this room should consist in drawing, printing, and 
writing such words as are names of materials and of instru- 
ments. All terms or names, which the teacher may find it nec- 
essary to use, by way of explanation or illustration, should be 
made as familiar to the eye as to the ear, so that the words can 
always be promptly and correctly read and spelled and their 
meaning understood. 

A large portion of the materials and instruments could be pro- 
vided by the pupils themselves, which may be considered their 
own property, but always subject to the inspection and control 
of the teacher; and at proper times their tools and work should 
be brought before the school officers and their parents for their 
inspection and examination. 

It should be understood that owe of the chief merits of the 
plan we propose consists in the uniform alternation of the exer- 
cises of the school-room and of the industrial -room ; and that 
each scholar in each room should have his whole attention absorbed 
in the lessons and exercises, so that there may be no chance for 
mischief, nor any occasion for physical punishments. 

Again, there should be a large, dry, and well -protected yard 
for open air exercises, ad libitum^ as often as twice in five hoars. 
In these open air exercises, one or more of the teachers should 
be present to superintend the children. 

What we have said above is sufficient, perhaps, to show some 
of the glaring faults in our primary schools, and to suggest ap- 
propriate modes for correcting them. Our own impression is, 
that if the masses of the children in our primary schools could 
enjoy two or three years in an industrial play -room alone, con- 
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ducted upon the plan we have tried to lay down, they would 
have more practical ideas of life, and would be bettor prepared 
to become useful citizens than they now usually are when they 
leave our best primary schools. 

But let us add to this training in the industrial department that 
training which we have proposed for the school-room, all of 
which can be carried on at the same time, and the result will 
show a vast improvement upon our present methods. Where is 
the boy or the girl that would not be delighted with such a course 
of training? 

Where children have been once fairly introduced into such a 
school as we have tried to describe, the parents would find it 
difficult to keep their children at home instead of at school. 

If the views we have expressed do not impress our readers as 
they do us, it is not, we believe, because our views are incorrect, 
but because we have failed to express them properly. 

In our next number, we propose to discuss the reforms needed 
in our primary school readers and in the modes of training 
teachers. 



<■ ♦ «» 



THE NORMAL PROBLEM AGAIN. 

BY 8. n. WHITE, PEORIA, ILL. 

In the editorial comments on our article in the March number 
of this journal, several questions are asked, bearing directly upon 
this important subject, which we venture to answer, more with a 
view to help forward the solution of the problem than for the 
purpose of mere discussion. 

At the outset, we wish to be understood as not opposed to well 
conducted teachers* institutes. We have too abiding a confidence 
in their efficiency as an agent in the work of making better teach- 
ers. Our article stated that they are of " incalculable benefit in 
giving suggestions to the more intelligent and experienced class 
of teachers and in awakening a new educational spirit.** Its 
purpose was not to underrate their influence, but to protest 
against the reliance upon them as the only means of professional 
instruction below normal schools of the highest grade. We also 
tried to show the desirability of normal schools of a primary 
grade in a complete system of professional instruction. 
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We will grant that even if a sufficient number of such schooU 
were established, not all teachers would avail themselves of their 
privileges, but, at the same time, we venture the opinion that 
the deficiency would not be so great as " nearly or quite one- 
half." And it seems reasonable that it should be so. A desire 
for the greatest professional excellence would induce those pre- 
paring to teach, to attend an institution especially devoted to the 
work of preparation. The higher public appreciation of the 
services of those who have made such special preparation, would 
be another strong inducement to lead them in the same direction. 

It is suggested that institutes are necessarj- to give normal in- 
struction to graduates of high schools and colleges, and the 
question is asked, ** How else can they receive normal training?" 
Without doubting the value of attendance upon a lengthened in- 
stitute to such, we venture to suggest that such an opportunity 
18 not all they need. Actual work in instruction and school 
management under the eye and direction of an experienced 
* teacher should be done by all. Of so great importance is this 
considered to be by those who have had experience as teachers 
in normal schools, that they will not venture a full opinion con- 
cerning a candidate's fitness to teach until such trial has been 
had. It has often turned out that those of correct scholarship 
and excellent abilities, but having no such experience, have 
failed upon taking charge of the work of the school-room. It is 
suggested also that, in the case of this class of persons, a longer 
time than is given to an institute should be devoted to a careful 
review of the studies taught in the common schools. In most 
of the high schools but little or no time is given to these studies ; 
and there are but very few who will claim that the average 
knowledge of a pupil in these studies upon entering the high 
school, is a sufficient preparation for the same pupil to teach 
them after a lapse of four years. We are of opinion that the 
normal training of a graduate of a high school should embrace 
a careful review of the common studies with a view to the work 
of teaching, a study of school management, and practice in the 
school-room under a training teacher. 

From what has been said thus far, our plan of a system of 
normal instruction for a State may be seen to comprise a single 
school of high grade for the preparation of persons to occupy 
the highest positions in the administration of the school system 
of the State, as local superintendents and teachers of the highest 
grade; a series of schools of lower grade for the benefit of the 
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mass of teachers, and ioBtituteB for the benefit of teachers of all 
classes. This plan is the result of a careful study of the work- 
ings of the normal schools of the country and some experience 
in both normal and institute work. 

Of course this is only a plan, a sort of forecast of the future in 
the light of the past, and, allowing that it is complete as a plan, 
it may be quite difficult to put into operation. 

The question of securing the attendance of " even a majority 
of teachers upon elementary normal schools", involves various 
considerations, but we will answer it in brief by venturing the 
opinion that, if the schools were established, the desire of teach- 
ers to improve themselves, partly for the sake of being prepared 
for better work, partly for individual advantage, and the demand 
of the people for better instruction in their schools, would grad- 
ually fill them up, till not only a majority but a very large ma- 
jority of teachers will have had these advantages. 

We are sorry that we have not at hand statistics showing defi- 
nite facts in this matter. In their absence the best we can do is 
to state facts and draw inferences. The annual attendance in 
the normal department of the Normal University in Illinois is 
about 450, of which number from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent, reside in the county where the university is located. Of 
this proportion from two-thirds to three-fourths remain in the 
university one year or less. The whole number of teachers in 
the county is not more than 400. Now if a county employing 
400 teachers has continually in a normal school from 90 to 110 
students, from two thirds to three-fourths of whom remain not 
to exceed a year, we think it quite probable that more than half 
its teachers have received normal instruction. By reference to 
statistics about the same state of facts will be found to exist in 
the normal schools at Oswego, N. Y., and Trenton, N. J. We 
refer to these three institutions because they are of sufficient age 
to have a well-established status, and are located in counties 
having about the same population as a great many other counties 
in the country. In more thickly settled communities where 
normal schools have been long established, the proportion from 
the immediate neighborhood is much greater. The Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, in his report for 1868, 
states that eighty per cent, of the students in the normal schools 
of that State live within twenty miles of their respective schools. 
In the newer States the per cent, of students in the normal 

11 
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schools residing in the counties where the schools are located> 
varies from thirty to sixty, or even greater. 

That these schools are state institutions does not materially 
affect the question, since so large a per cent, of their students 
remain in them not to exceed one year. 

The normal school of Peoria County, Illinois, has been estab- 
lished so short a time — between three and four years — that its 
experience can not be fully measured as yet. Two or three facts 
may be stated, to be taken for what they are worth. During 
the year previous to the one just closed, about twelve per cent, 
of those receiving certificates from the county superintendent, 
had been pupils in the school. During the year just passed, the 
number had increased to thirty per cent., while of those receiv- 
ing certificates for teaching during the coming season, the great 
majority thus far have been under its instruction. 

Our communication is already too long to allow consideration 
of other important subjects connected with this great problem, 
and which the friends of education must carefully consider before 
a full solution is reached. The questions of expense to the peo- 
ple and to the individual, of wages, of permanency in the pro- 
fession, permanency of the profession, and others, must be met. 



INSTRUCTION OF IMBECILE CHILDREN. 

Mr. Editor : Being in Columbus some time since, I visited, in 
company with two friends, a noble institution too little known 
by our people, — an institution that may well be called one of the 
ripest fruits of Christian civilization. I refer, of course, to the 
State Asylum for Imbecile Youth. One might not unnaturally 
suppose that to look upon the *^ innocents " therein gathered 
would be a painful experience ; but he would find the preconcep- 
tion of the scene very different from the reality. I have seldom 
been more deeply moved than by what I saw on that occasion, 
and my visit was one of unmixed pleasure. As I went from one 
school-room to another, and noticed the gradual unfolding of in- 
tellectual powers, which, in the beginning, were but the lowest 
germs of mind, I was struck, as I have never been before, by the 
wonderful, almost infinite, power of training. Indeed, in this 
school the work seems not so much a training as a creation of 
mind. 
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Said one of my friends very aptly, after having looked through 
all the departments of the school, " Whoever would teach should 
come hero to learn.*' Certainly nowhere else could be seen so 
fine an illustration of the value, of object teaching. It is the 
only method employed or that can there be employed in all the 
primary work, and thus the teachers are effectually shut out from 
the use of all other methods, and are compelled to rely on the 
only natural and philosophic one. 

In the lowest grade we found lessons in color and form going 
on. To teach the former, cups of diflferent colors with as many 
bal's of corresponding colors were used. The problem for the 
child to solve was to fit the balls into the cups of corresponding 
colors. Another piece of apparatus used for the same purpose 
is a board with circles of dififerent colors painted on it with 
numerous holes to receive button-topped pegs having colors the 
same as those of the circles. The child's task is the same as the 
one above-mentioned, except that it is somewhat more difficult, — 
that is, to fill the holes in each circle with pegs of the right 
color. 

The apparatus for teaching form is exceedingly simple. Blocks 
of wo'od of different shapes and a board with notches to receive 
these blocks are placed before the learner. The teacher gives 
the child a block, which it proceeds to fit into its proper recepta- 
cle. This sometimes requires many trials, and occasionally a 
suggestion from the teacher. , 

The general difficulty to be overcome iy teaching children of 
healthy intellects — the fixing of the attention upon the object to 
be considered — is, of course, greatly magnified in teaching im- 
beciles. In some cases in the lowest classes, it seemed almost 
impossible for the child to fix its vision and attention on the 
ol)ject — in the color lesson, for instance — for a single second. 
The teacher, holding the ball in her hand, would say to her pupil 
in a kind but decisive voice, calling her by name, " Look at it I " 
" Look at it I " and, after two or three repetitions, the feeble will 
of the child would begin to assert itself; the roving gaze would 
be concentrated on the ball, and it would be quickly seized and 
fitted into its appropriate cup. 

In teaching reading, the word-method is followed strictly.. 
The words — which, in the beginning of the course, are all names- 
of objects — are printed on slips of card-board, and the child j» 
taught each word by associating it with its appropriate object. 

In the lower grades, playthings of various kinds, such as jump- 
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ing-jacks, blocks, strings of buttons, etc., are furnished to each 
desk, and between lessons the child amuses itself with these. 
The one object seems to be to keep the mind awake, without too 
much taxing its feeble powers, — and thus amusement in these 
schools becomes a very important part of their training. 

In the highest department the pupils read in the fifth reader, 
study arithmetic, geography, and grammar, draw, and write 
compositions. Some of the letters shown us, in correctness of 
spelling and grammar, and in excellence of the subject matter 
and penmanship, would do no discredit to the pupils in corre- 
sponding grades of our city schools. 

Most of the inmates of the asylum are feeble in body as well 
as mind, and, of course, physical training receives a large share 
of attention. The last visit we made in the institution was to 
the large and beautiful room used for exercises in free gymnas- 
tics. The children had already taken their places for exercise 
with their wands in their hands. After the usual course of exer- 
cises with these wands, exercises with dumb-bells and with rings 
followed — the time in all being marked by the music of a piano 
played by one of the teachers. I have never seen these several 
classes of exercises performed with more vigor and spirit, or in 
more exact time, in any school. One of the children then sang 
a solo, the school joining in the chorus. The exercise closed 
with a cotillion, danced in excellent time and with perfect deco- 
rum, one of the teachers calling the figures. 

1 have neither tim^ nor desire to moralize. Everything I saw 
was suggestive. It seemed to me that in the course pursued 
here, could be seen the very foundation rock upon which the 
science of education is based. Trusting that what I saw may 
suggest to others some hints as to what correct teaching is, I 
send you this hasty sketch. j. h. 



f 
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THOUGHTS ON TEACHING READING AND WRITING 

TO BEGINNERS. 

BY L. S. THOMPSON, SANDUSKY, O. 

During the last few years, very considerable changes have 
taken place in the methods of teaching reading and writing to 
beginners. It has been the almost universal custom to teach 
reading first, and iiflerward, sometimes years afterward, to teach 
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writing. It was considered quite a discovery when teachers 
learned that children can learn writing at as early an age as 
reading. A few " progressives " are now causing the " stand- 
stills " to be astonished by proclaiming that reading and writing 
shonld be taught together. We shall not be surprised if, in five 
or ten years, we find our best schools teaching writing first ; or 
rather teaching reading through the script form of letters instead 
of the\r printed form. 

It took teachers centuries to learn that children can learn a 
whole word easier than a single letter of the alphabet. After 
using the Word-Method, they all wondered why they had not 
learned this fact sooner. Many book-makers and teachers of the 
Word-Method, or of the Word and Phonic method's combined, 
are still laboring under the impression that reading lessons for 
beginners should only contain short, easy words, or words of one 
syllable. Is this according to nature and to fact? Will not a 
child recognize the word "grandmother", after seeing it, as 
readily as the word "ox*' under the same circumstances? Will 
he not ^x in his mind the form of a word of two or three sylla- 
bles (such as be hears frequently and knows the meaning of) as 
easily as a word of one syllable? Do children talk in monosyl- 
lables?' There are more characteristic points of difference in a 
long word than in a short one, consequently a long word, if 
familiar in meaning and sound, presents less difficulties of recog- 
nition in reading than a short one. Do experienced readers mis- 
call long or short words more frequently ? Those who doubt the 
foregoing statements should try some experiments in their 
schools. 

But are the advocates of the Word-Method sure they have 
found out the most rapid method of teaching reading? Would 
not the Sentence- Method or Thought- Method be still better? That 
is take a short sentence, familiar in sound and meaning, as the 
concrete unit to begin with, and treat it as a single word is 
treated in the Word and Phonic methods. If the Word and 
Phonic methods have produced ready readers, will not this Sen- 
tence or Thought method produce both ready and thoughtful 
readers? Try it, those who wish to know. 

To produce ready readers, according to any method, it is of 
great advantage for the teacher to pronounce the words many 
times while the eye of the pupil is directed toward them, that 
the sound of each word and its form may reach the mind together. 
Drawling may thus be almost entirely overcome. 
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Professional teachers of writing formerly began their instrnc* 
tion by giving lessons in straight and curved lines, "principles", 
** hooks ", " trammels ", etc. A great majority of these teachers 
are still pursuing the same course, only a very few having found 
out that it is better to give whole letters first. * A still smaller 
number are up with the teachers of the Word-Method, and give 
whole words first. Teachers of writing must learn, and the 
sooner the better, that their methods of instruction must be kept 
up with those of teachers of reading.^ The professional writing 
teacher generally wishes to avoid what he calls difficult combi- 
nations or words which do not look well. But the child can not 
avoid them. His teacher requires him to write them daily in 
spelling and other exercises ; and if he is not taught the best 
way to overcome these difficulties, he will fall into bad habits. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this : In a few years the 
script forms of letters will be among the first, if not the first, 
lessons given to children in our schools. In order that the 
highest results may be attained, and that skill in teaching ele- 
mentary writing may keep abreast of skill in teaching reading, 
the teacher of reading must do both. The two must be carried 
on simultaneously, and a lack of skill in one department will re- 
flect upon the other. 



"BILL Y-B O N G S. 



» 



To Wahba : The greater part of the water courses in Austra- 
lia can scarcely be said to exist except during the rainy season ; 
in summer ^their beds are only indicated by pools of stagnant 
water at intervals. These pools are called by the colonists billy' 
bongs. The word may be found in Gerstaecker's Journey around 
the World. 

It brings to my mind the inhospitable plains of Australia "de- 
formed in landscape, harsh in climate, cheerless alike to cultivate 

and to behold." 

W. Watkins. 



The true aim of education is to prepare the mind to think the 
truth, the heart to enjoy it, the will to purpose it, and the hand 
to perform it. — Ed. 



(BAiUviAl §t^AttwtvA. 



De. Mato's "talk" on "The Spirit of School Discipline" in our Feb- 
ruary issne has been very highly commended. The Fort W^yne (Ind.) Gazette 
declares that "this one article by Dr. Vayo is worth a year's subscription"; 
Sapt Pickard, of Chicago, pronounces it " worth its weight in gold to any and 
all teachers " ; and the New York Independent suggests that it should be pub 
lished as " a tract for teachers." The editorial on " The Salary Question " in 
the same issue has also received strong indorsement An Ohio superintendent 
pronounces it ^^ souna "; a prominent Ohio teacher believes it to be "Gospel 
troth, every word of it" ; and the superintendent of one of the largest eastern 
cities declares it to be " wise and sound, only it does not go quite far enough." 
The question considered is one of great practical importance, and the time has 
come for its thorough discussion. 



The speech of Gen. Garfield, which we publish in this number, is wor- 
thy of a wide and thoughtful consideration. It is a strong statement of the 
educational policy which this journal has long urged, and which, we are glad 
to believe, is to be the policy of the nation. The contrast between the Ameri- 
can school system and those of Europe (Switzerland excepted) is as marked 
as the difference between republican and monarchical governments. On the 
continent of Europe public enterprises are undertaken and managed by the 
national government, and the people wait on its action. Railroads and schools 
are alike created and controlled by the ruling sovereign. In this country pri- 
vate enterprise and the organized action of the people in a local capacity are 
the 'sources of our greatest progress — a fact strongly stated iu the report of 
Mr. Hippeau as cited by Gen. Gnrfield. Our school systems spring directly 
from, restjipon, and are managed by the people. We have, indeed, no purely 
9taU systems. The state government organizes the local communities, and 
stimulates and assists them in the work of public education. The life of the 
public schools is in the local communities. It would, of course, be speedier 
for the state government to organize and manage the schools without depend- 
ing upon the local action of the people, but such a course would not be wise. 
The true school policy of this country is for the State to do everything which 
can not and nothing which can be safely left to the school districts. The 
great problem is to educate the people up to a wise and efficient management 
of their school interests. This will take time and discussion, but it is the sure 
way to prepare a people for self government, and, in the end, better educational 
results will be secured. It would be a serious mistake for the national govern- 
ment to assume the control of eaucatiuu ii. ttie Siutes. 
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Wb thank our correspondent for his prompt answer to our inquiry re- 
specting the possibility of reaching even a majority of American teachers by 
two grades of normal schools. We grant that the two influences which be 
specifies, would induce many persons, preparing to teach, to attend a normal 
school. The examples cited indicate that a large majority of teachers would 
avail themselves of the advantages of normal training if it were placed within 
easy reach. But, not knowing how well the counties named are provided with 
high schools and other facilities for acquiring a higher education, we are not 
sure that the facts prove all that is claimed. Be this as it may, it is conceded 
that all teachers can not be brought into normal schoola What provision is 
to be made for those, whether a majority or a minority, who are educated in 
high schools, academies, seminaries, and colleges ? Our friend insists that 
they all need a course of normal training and should attend a normal schooL 
This may be true, but it is not a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. Many 
of these have received a good scholastic education, and can readily find em- 
ployment as teachers. The majority of them intend to teach but a few terms, 
and, for this as well as for other reasons, will not be at the expense of taking 
a year s course in a normal schooL Is it not best to meet the professional 
wants of this considerable class of teachers ? They need more systematic nor- 
mal instruction than the ordinary county teachers' institute furnishes, and a 
briefer and cheaper course than that provided by the regular normal school. 
Besides, we are anxious to see the facilities for acquiring more than an ele- 
mentary education placed within reach of all our youth, and we do not see how 
two classes of higher institutions can be sustained at public expense in every 
county. Pupils intending to teach can attend free high schools if established 
within reach of them; but pupils not intending to teach can not attend the 
local normal school It is true that the normal institute can not afford actual 
practice in school instruction and management, but much can certainly be 
done for a teacher without such practice ; indeed, several of the best normal 
schools in the country do not furnish experimental instruction. But we forbear. 
We shall hereafter try to show the feasibility of a system of normal instruction 
comprising (1) a sufficient number of state normal schools with two courses 
to meet the demand for thorough professional instruction and training ; (2) a 
series of norinal institutes or temporary normal schools for the better prepara- 
tion of temporary teachers ; and (3) an efficient system of county and local 
institutes. Meanwhile, we shall be glad to have any other plan advocated in 
our pfi);es. We hope Mr. White will continue the discussion which he has so 
well begun. 



A " German Teacher" writes us expressing great surprise at Mr. Wicker. 

sham's statement in our March issue (p. 83) that ' the school attendance in Prus- 
sia does not embrace a greater percentage of the school going population than 
it does in other European countries that have no compulsory laws," and he cites 
the utterance of Gambetta (p. 109) respeciing the French defeat as evidence 
that the statement is not correct We 'hink our correspondent misunderstands 
Mr. Wickersham's position. The *^ other European countries", referred to, are« 
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doubtless, Holland and Switzerland. It is stated by credible antboritj that 
Holland has no compulsorj law, and jet that education there is as universal 
as in Germany. It is also stated that Switzerland has no national compulsorj 
sjsten; that several of the cantons have no compulsorj law, and that school at- 
teudance is as general in these cantons as in those that have a compulsorj 
law. It is also claimed that the school attendance of Germany is due to the 
appreciation of education bj the German people, and that, were the laws re- 
pealed, the schools would continue as full as thej now are; that to attribute the 
universal education in German j to compulsion does injustice to the German 
people. Of course everj well informed person knows that the school attendance 
of Prussia is vastlj superior to that of France, England, Spain, and other Eu. 
ropean countries which havis no adequate and efficient school systems. Our cor- 
respondent, who is a native of Switzerland and who taught there over four jears 
before coming to this countrj, gives this oldest republic in the world the credit 
of first introducing the compulsory system; and he assures us that the Swiss 
people would not change the system for any price. Is this true of the Svviss nation 
or only of several of the cantons ? Our correspondent is also surprised at Mr. 
Hoar's statement respecting the illiteracy of foreigners in Massachusetts. He 
thinks that this ignorance comes from Ireland and England, which is doubt- 
less true. The German, Swiss, Danish, and Swedish emigrants who settle in 
this country, are not illiterate. Mr. Hoar's remark had no reference to com- 
pulsory laws, and we cited it simply to show how universally the voluntary school 
system of Massachusetts is reaching the native population. We wish that every 
country in Europe had as efficient a school system as Germany, and it may be 
that to secure general school attendance there, compulsory laws may be neces- 
sary. Such laws can be enforced in monarchical governments. We heartily 
accept all our correspondent claims respecting the intelligence of the Ger- 
mans and their industrial skill. The present honorable position of Germany 
is a conclusive proof of the power of general education. 



It is a mistake, we think, to attribute the general desire for educa- 
tion bj the Germans to their compulsorj sjstem. This has doubtless bad its 
influence, but it is more an expression than a cause. The source of this feeling 
must be learned from the peculiar historj of the German people. From the time 
of the Reformation it has been a part of their social tundamental law that everj 
child should receive some education. The same law has prevailed in New Eng- 
land as a part of the Puritan sjstem. In both cases it originated in the Protec:. 
tant idea that each man is an individualized being and must read the Bible for 
himself and otherwise look after his own personal interests, religious and secular. 
The French peasants, and the poor emigrants from England who settled earl j in 
the South and who are still largelj represented in the old countrj, have never 
had their own mdividualitj and high sense of personal responsiblitj developed, 
and, as a necessarj consequence, education has not flourished among them. 
Whether this portion of our population, largelj represented in the South bj the 
class known as the ^*Poor Whites", will avail itself of the advantages of education, 
when provided, remains to be seen. Here, if any where in this country, is the 
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field for the trial of compalsory education. Gompalsion is probably the only 
means of lifting the Catholic peasantry of France oat of their present deep ig- 
norance. Bat the Germans of Prussia, the inheritors of the Lutheran ideas ot 
education, and the descendants of the Puritans, wherever found, will educate their 
children at all hazards. A compulsory law would only fall in with their fixed 
ways and, at best, could effect but a very small margin of the population. 



The New England Homestead contains a well sustained educational de- 
partment, edited by M. C. Stebbins, of the Springfield High School, Mass. The 
articles discuss a great variety of educational topics of popular interest andare 
unusually fresh and practical. We wish that the cause of education was as well 
presented in every paper in the country. In a recent editorial Mr. Stebbins takes 
a survey of the '^ Educational Symptoms" of the times. Of "the many things 
in the air " which promise reform in our school methods, is the conviction among 
sensible and thoughtful teachers that we are teaching too much of some things 
and too little of others; that we are teaching some things at the wrong time, and 
are thus worrying young brains with old studies. He predicts that the next few 
years will bring about several important changes in these and other directions. 
"It is probable", says he, "that in the schools of the future, scholars under four- 
teen years of age will spend much less time upon arithmetic than they now do: 
that the science of language as a mechanism, and the science of language as a 
medium of thought, will be more clearly defined and separated, and, as a con- 
sequence of this, the present lamentable muddle about grammar will be abated i 
that the most readily observed facts, and the least abstruse of the well establish- 
ed laws of physical Science, will be taught earlier than they now are; that what 
is silly and diluted beyond the two-hundredth potency, in the objective method ot 
teaching, will be eliminated, and the residuum turned to excellent account; and 
that special attention will be directed to secure to the mind, in childhood, more 
perfect master over the body, so that this wonderful combination of bone, muscle 
and nerve shall be a more willing, pliable and profitable servant of its more won- 
derful invisible master. The serious question for teachers to answer, is whether 
in this onward movement they will be heroes in the strife, or dumb, driven 
cattle." 



Ik a primary school, which we visited a few months since, we found one 

of the standard intellectual arithmetics, which has baffled many a grammar 
school pupil, in the hands of the little children, taking their first lessons in ad- 
dition. The improper use of a book, designed for older pupils, was probably 
not the teachers fault, bat her "drill" greatly increased our sympathy for the 
abused children. The lesson was the first in the book and the "analysis" (?) 
which she made them repeat over and over, was as follows : "Five and four are 
how many? As many as the sum of five and four which is nine. Therefore five 
and four are nine." We admired her zeal and perseverance but discounted her 
wisdom. Whatever may be the value of such a drill for older pupils, it is certain 
ly a poor way to teach addition to little children. If there is logic in it, which Is 
questionable, there is no common sense. What more is needed than the simple 
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question and answer ? **Five and foar are how many ? Five and four are nine."^ 
Iq a school of higher grade we once saw pupils put through such a logical analy* 
sis as this: ^'Three fourths of twelve are how many ? Three fourths of twelve 
are as many as three times one fourth of twelve, which is one of the four equal 
parts of twelve, which is three. If three is one fourth of twelve, three fourths 
are three times three, which is nine. Therefore three fourths of twelve are nine.** 
Is not such a logical rigmarole as this enough to make a bright child stupid? 
The dullest pupils in arithmetic, that we have ever taught, had been most per 
sistently drilled, when young, in the repetition of formal analyses, the logic of 
which was beyond their comprehension. Analysis has an important place in 
teaching arithmetic, but the analysis taught little children should be simple and 
free of mere logical verbiage. Is not this analysis, for example, sufficiently for- 
mal ? — "Three fourths of twelve are how many ? One fourth of twelve is three 
and three fourths are three times three which is nine. Three fourths of twelve 
are nine." 



Thb concluding portion of Miss Lathrop's report to the Cincinnati Board 

of Education deserves a worthier setting than our editorial pages furnish, but, 
as we like to see our own thoughts in good company, we quote a few sentences : 

"It should still be our aim, as in the past, to make, first of all, of those 
who come to us, women, and next skillful teachers. To do either of these requires 
time and patience. The result of our labor will not be equally apparent upon 
all. No amount of dictation of what should be done in the school-room will 
make skillful workmen there. Our ener^ries must be mainly directed towards 
finding out what there is of genius and efficiency in our pupils, and putting them 
into conscious possession of their own latent forces. Then we can set them about 
achieving their own success One must work out his own salvation to make 
him worth saving at alL A teacher is not worthy of success who can not, by 
virtue of courage and perseverance win it and crown herself. She must work 
out her own special methods, having come to understand general principles. 
The reason fur these principles, to be found in the nature of mind itself, she 
must so apprehend, and come so thoroughly to love and revere, that a violation 
of them will seem to her a sin— a sin against the children whom she instructs, 
M^ainst herself as Gods interpreter of truth to these children, and against God 
Himself, whose laws are direct and irreversible. It must be our aim to send 
out our gniduates with a fair comprehension of the laws of human thought, a 
teachable spirit, a love for their work, and an indomitable determination to suc- 
ceed Such being the result of our work, the Cincinnati Normal School will not 
have '4ived and labored" in vain. 



m' ^ m 



NATURAL SCIENCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Can we introduce the natural sciences into our public schools? Certainly 
we can, if we have competent teachera Shall we then ? This is a different 
question, and needs care in the answering. 

By a port of common consent, there has grown into use a stereotyped course 
or curriculum of study, which, except in our high schools, does not include the 
natural sciences. By most, a teacher interested in natural history would be 
thought to go far beyond the proprieties of his vocation if he taught his pupils 
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mineralogy, ornithology, botany, conchology, and the like. Many p^nts 
woald think sacb instruction very absurd and almost a fraud upon the child, 
who should, in their opinion, be kept at his spelling and mnlii plication table. 
These, of conrse, are needed, but if, by the intercalation of a study having ia 
itself a new kind of stimulus and rare quickening power to the young mind, 
the old routine studies are more easily and quickly learned, there is no lose but 
a decided gain. This is, we think, the first effect of introducing into our 
schools the more easily learned branches of natural history. The very first 
work of the teacher in introducing the young immortal to the great mental 
labor of life, on which both happiness and usefulness depend, ia to make that 
introduction a pleasant one. Too many children are merely dragged along 
the early paths of learning. 

The late Prof. John P. Norton, of New Haven, was reported as a dull boy, 
who felt all his studies to be miserable tasks. He loved, however, to gather frag" 
ments of rocks and minerals, and tried his young mind in attempts to classify 
them by their colors. At last he found a teacher who not only admired his 
pretty stones, but gradually taught him their names and the true methods of 
clas8i6cation. This was the opening of n new world to him. His mind was 
quickened and filled with enthusiusm. He took hold of his other studies and 
no longer found them a drudgery, and moved on with rapid strides until, after 
most thorough scientific training in Scotland and Holland, he was elected, at 
the age of twenty-four years. Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in Yale Col- 
lege. He died at the early age of thirty, but his advent to New Haven was the 
first in a train of causes which finally led to the establishment of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College, now one of the most useful and honored in- 
stitutions of its class in the land. This Connecticut boy might have utterly 
failed of his true mission in life, had he not chanced to find a teacher with the 
requisite knowledge and sympathy to lead him forth and introduce him to Na- 
ture, the great teacher, under whose kind and encouraging hand he was led on 
to great usefulness and honor. There are probably in every school boys and 
girls who might be similarly led and quickened. There is something in the 
study of nature which has a rare power to stimulate and elevate the student 
Hence we see no reason why such a means of education should be denied our 
boys and girls. 

. Every teacher should have some knowledge of the natural sciences. It makes 
comparatively little difference just what that knowledge may be, if it can only 
be communicated to his pupils. It may be botany, and he encourages the boys 
and girls to search the woods and meadows for flowers, which he teaches them 
to analyze and classify. It may be mineralogy or geology, and, if he is located 
in a favorable region, he may make his boys field geologists, and they may 
know where to find every important mineral or fossil in the neighborhood. 
Suppose the teacher has upon his table the Reports of the Geological Survey 
of his State; it may become a book of almost daily reference. The pupils 
soon learn to fill up an outline map of the State, with the ranges of the various 
geological formations. They learn to make geological sections on the black- 
board. If in vacation or in holidays they have made any explorations or ex- 
cursions, it is with keen and watchful eyes, and on their return they tell their 
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teacher what thej hftve seen, and hring forward anj specimens they may have 
gathered. Now all this is education, and edncation of the highest valuef be- 
cause it is wonderfully stimulating to the young mind. These minds come in 
contact with Nature, the same great teacher who taught Newton and Cuvier 
and Agassiz. These boys and girls may not become professional naturalists or 
philosophers, but their minds have received an impulse which can never be 
lost 

There is not only all this, but there is much more : there is moral safety in 
these studies. Suppose the home is a dull one, as too many homes are; the 
children now have new resources for the long winter evenings in their cabinets 
and microscopes and magic lanterns and extemporized electrical machines, etc. 
All helpful books they can buy or borrow are brought into requisition, by the 
aid of which they may study their collections of minerals, fossils, bottled bugs 
and the like. Boys, beginning thns in childhood, may grow up to manhood so 
absorbed in these innocent yet improving ways of spending spare hours, as 
hardly to know of the existence of saloons and other vile places, which so often 
tempt boys away from dull homes to their ruin. 

It may be further remarked that this kind of instmction is in harmony with 
the decided tendencies of this age. Science in all its forms was never so hon. 
ored as now. That teacher to- day who ignores this fact, and who is not him. 
self adjusted to some of the many phases of Nature, the great teacher, is hardly 
fitted for his vocation. He may glory in setting copies in copy-books, in teach, 
ing the " Rule of Three", and in doling out dry crusts of knowledge, but it is 
almost certain that, from his school, there will never go forth any bright and 
quickened minds. He has no idea that there can be any teacher greater than 
himself, and hence Nature with her volume knocks at his school-house door in 
vain. Such a teacher must hopelessly fail even in some of the studies which 
he attempts to teach. He can never teach such a study as geography so that 
the pupil will have vivid conceptions of the earth and of the physical phenom- 
ena of its surface. To such a teacher a map conveys little meaning. River 
systems, lakes, mountain ranges, etc., are as meaningless to him as if a child 
had drawn a jumble of lines upon a piece of blank paper. On the other hand, 
a good teacher of geography might, except for the purpose of review, dispense 
with a text book altogether. He takes his little boys and girls out into the 
school-yard, and gives them a lesson in the use of their eyes.^ They find level 
ground with elevations, a low place in which a tiny stream flows after a rain, 
soil in which trees are growing, gravel and sand in which nothing grows, etc. 
The teacher takes a compass, and shows them which side of the yard is the 
north side, which the south, and the east and the west, and then they take their 
slates and draw the yard as best they can. Now in that pleasant work in the 
school-yard, which is as good as play to the children, there is involved half of 
the science of geography. From that yard and from acquisitions of definite 
facts, which may be gained in rambles not far away, the wise and nature-lov- 
ing teacher will impart to his pupils such vivid conceptions of real things that 
the child has only to project these conceptions out from him over the earth in 
order to have the whole foundations of geographical science well and beauti- 
fully laid in his young mind. From the brooklets the boy finds and studies after 
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a rain, he learns how the drainage of water takes place. He maVes a little 
map of what he finds. From this he easily passes on to the knowledge of the 
river systems of vast continents; and so with all the rest Bat general! j 
nothing of this kind is done, and the poor innocent child is dragged or pushed, 
or coaxed or driveu, through some pre-eminently stupid geography by an 
equally stupid teacher, until he knows as little of the surface of the earth as 
he does of the figures on Achilles' shield. It must have lieen one thus educa- 
ted (if such a general blur of knowledge may be called education) who re- 
cently seriously proposed to dig a canal from Lake Erie to Chatauque Lake, 
and thus draw the water from Lake Erie into the Ohio River, in time of low 
water in that stream. A child who had any distinct idea of surface drainage, 
would have known that the little Chatauque Lake was high above the level of 
Lake Erie. 

Again, it should not be overlooked that many of the natural sciences afiPord 
the very best subjects for object lessons, now becoming so popular in our 
schools. The objects chosen for study and illustration, may be those natural 
objects which are capable of easy and scientific grouping. For the simpler 
objects, botany affords admirable materials with its leaves, fruits, etc. Ento- 
mology will furnish a rich supply of admirable materials, with its butterflies, 
grasshoppers, beetles, etc. Children would thus be taught to observe carefully, 
and all good observation is good educat on. They would also begin to study 
about objects so interesting to them. They would have their minds wakened 
and stimulated. We knew a boy so interested in collecting and studying ia- 
sects, that he fitted for college and entered for the sole purpose of learning 
Latin and Qreek, so that he might thoroughly understand the Latin and Greek 
names used in his favorite science. During the late war, he was a United States 
quartermaster in the army, and handled millions of the government money; 
but he never lost a favorable opportunity to catch a new spider, and it is possi- 
ble that he is better acquainted with the subject of spiders than any other man 
in our country. *' The child was father to the man." 

Now, in our common schools, there should be afforded enough of instruction 
to bring out in distinct recognition any latent talent which the child may pos- 
sess. Each teacher should have power to leave the weary and monotonous 
path of prescribed methods, at least so far as to lay plans for the development' 
of those inborn tastes and idiosyncracies of pupils, in the careful development 
of which the highest triumph of teaching lies. For this nothing is better 
adapted and nothing more successful than the introduction of the child to 
Nature. Her lessons are object lessons, and all her teachings group them- 
selves into the most beautiful and profound sciences. 



THE NATIONAL EDUCATION BILL. 

The lower house of Congress has passed a bill " to establish an educational 
fund and to apply the proceeds of the public lands to the education of the 
people." The bill provides that one-half of the net cash proceeds of the annual 
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sales of public lands shall be inTested tn five per cent United States bonds, to 
be known as the " National Educational Fund *\ and that the interest of this 
fond and the other half of the net proceeds of land sales shall be annaallj 
distributed amon^ the States and Territories, during the first ten years on the 
basis of illiteracy, and thereafter on the basis of population between the ages 
of four and twenty-one. One half of the money received by any State or Ter- 
ritory the first year, and one-tenth in any subsequent year, may, at the discre- 
tion of the legislature thereof, be applied to the support of normal schools* 

The conditions on which each State and Territory may annually receive its 
share of the money distributed are (1) that it shall have provided by law " for 
the free education of all its children between the ages of six and sixteen 
years ; " (2) that it shall have applied all moneys previously received under 
the act in accordance with its provisions ; and (3) that it shall have made an 
annual report of the school statistics specified in the act The money received 
by each State and Territory, excepting the portion applied to normal schools, 
is to be distributed to the several school districts thereof, which shall have 
maintained, for at least three months during the preceding year, one or more 
free public schools for all children therein between the ages of six and sixteen 
years. The bill prescribes appropriate penalties to prevent the loss or misap- 
propriation of the funds distributed. 

It will be seen that this bill assumes nd control of the school systems of the 
several States. It embodies the policy of national assistance — a policy which 
we have urged from the first If, from the close of the war- to the present 
time, the Government had set apart and used five millions a year in this man 
ner, every State in the Union would now have an efficient system of free 
schools. 

It is estimated that the money to be distributed annaally, will amount to 
abont one million of dollars, and the basis of distribution, wisely adopted, will 
give the greater part, during the first ten years, to the Southern States, where 
it is greatly needed, and where it will effect incalculable good.' 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The next annual meeting of the National Educational Association will be 
held in the City of Boston, Masa, on the 6th, 7th, and 8th days of August, 
1872. The forenoon and evening of each day will be occupied by the Gen' 
eral Association, and the afternoon of each day by the four Departments — Ele' 
mentary. Normal, Superintendence, and Higher Education. The officers in- 
trusted with the duty of making the arrangements, are making good progress, 
and a full announcement will be made at an early day. The programme of 
exercises will include several of the most important educational topics now 
receiving consideration. No labor will be spared necessary to make the meet- 
ing a success. 

E. E. White, President 

S. H. White, Secretary. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Wrkn notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any namber of this 

joarnai due him, we always remail it. 

Thk bill codifying and revising the school laws of Ohio, has been carefully 

considered by the School Committee of the Hoase, and reported back with several 
amendments. There is good prospect that the bill will pass. 

SuPT. W. E. Crosby, Davenport, Iowa, is editing an edacational department 

in the Wtttern Weekly, published in that city. Warren McClintook, late superin- 
tendent of the public schools of London, 0., died of consumption Feb. 29th, 1S72* 
Ue graduated at Dartmouth College in 1864 the first scholar of his class, and took 
charge of the schools of Waynesville, 0., in 1866, and those of London in 1867, fill- 
ing both positions with good success. Miss Hattie S. Phelps, a highly esteemed 

teacher in the Ravenna schools, died of consumption, Feb. 9ch, 1872. 

Wb learn that Hon. B. Q. Northrop, Secretary of the Board of Education of 

Connecticut, has received a liberal offer to take charge of the school system of Japan ^ 
He is eminently qualified for the position, and we congratulate the Japanese authori- 
ties on their wise choice. Mr. Northrop has been officially connected with the sehoola 
of New England for many years, and, in the discharge of his official duties, he has 
shown rare tact and discretion and remarkable energy. He has made a thorough 
study of systems of school organisation and methods of instruction, and his educa- 
tional views are practical and sound. His appointment is an additional assurance 
that the wonderful movement in Japan is to be successful in introducing modern 
civilisation in its best form. It is the intention of the Japanese government to in- 
troduce the English language into the schools in place of the Chinese which has long 
been the medium of school instruction. It will be an important part of Mr. Nor- 
throp's work, should he accept the appointment, to organise English schools 
throughout the empire, and, to this end, he will need the assistance of a considera- 
ble number of American teachers. 

Cincinnati. — The forty-second annual report for the school year ending June 30, 
1871, is a very full exhibit of the condition and progress of the schools. Among the 
changes suggested by President Ferry is the transfer of another grade of pupils 
from the district schools to the intermediate, the placing of the high schools en- 
tirely under the management of the board of education, and the committing of 
the entire control of the public library to an independent board of managers. The 
committee of the German department and the assistant superintendent, J. F. Wis- 
newski, agree in recommending the organisation of a German normal department 
in the City Normal School. Supt. Hancock's report is the best, we think, that he 
has issued. We are so well pleased with what he says on written examinations that 
we shall publish the article in our next number. He opposes the making of history 
a school study, and recommends its introdaction as a reading exercise. We learn 
from the report that the number of different pupils enrolled in the schools during 
the year, not including the colored schools, was 27,140, with an average daily at- 
tendance of 20,893. The number of white youth in the city, between six and six- 
teen years of age, was 68,947. The average number of teachers employed, including 
special teachers, was 507, an increase of 57 over the previous year. The average 
number of pupils in daily attendance to each teacher was 42.5. The total expendi- 
tures for the year were $717,969.43. 
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Hiram Collbgb. — This institation, formerly under the able direotion of General 
Garfield, has sinee asamed the title and work of a ooUege, and has graduated several 
elasses. We were present at the last commencement and were mueh pleased with the 
ability and culture of the graduating classi consisting of five gentlemen and four 
ladies. The present college classes contain the following numbers : Freshmen thir- 
toeiiy sophomores twelve^ juniors ten, seniors nine. The whole number of students 
enrolled this year, including those of the preparatory department, is about one hun- 
dred and sixty — the largest attendance for several years. The larger part of the income 
of the college is derived from tuition, and there are few institutions in the country, 
which, in the past twenty years, have done so much for education with so small acash 
capital. The present endowment does not exceed $30,000, but the institution has a 
prospective fund of $75,000, secured by will. The present faculty consist of eleven 
competent teachers. The Rev. B. A. Hinsdale is the efficient president. Thisinsti- 
tution has long done an important work in the preparation of teachers, and, for 
leTcn years past, it has furnished a gratuitous course of Biblical and theological 
lectures, and young men preparing for the ministry have free instruction in the 
college. 

WiscoarsiN. — This State leads all others in its present and prospective provisions 
for the normal training of teachers. It has the largest normal school fund in the 
world, belonging to one state or government. This fund now amounts to over 
$1,300,000, of which over $600,000 is in money and now available, and the rest in 
lands. This magnificent fund is derived from Congressional grants of ** swamp and 
OTcrfiowed land ", which were formerly applied to drainage and to the support of 
common schools, normal schools, and academies. In 1869 the Legislature repealed 
all laws relating to these grants, and passed a law dividing the lands and the unex- 
pended net proceeds of previous sales into two equal parts — the one part being de- 
nominated *' the normal school fund " and the other the ** drainage fund." The 
normal fund was entrusted to the care and direction of a board of normal regents, 
consisting of nine members, and having authority to establish and manage normal 
schools. Six normal schools were projected — one in each congressional district of 
the State. Three of these schools, located at Platteville, Whitewater, and Oshkosh, 
are now in successful operation, and the fourth is soon to be opened at River Falls. 
The three schools now in operation are respectively in charge of E. A. Charlton, 
Oliver Arey, and George S. Albee. The law authorises the board of normal regents 
to use annually not exceeding $5,000 to defray the expenses of teachers' institutes 
in different parts of the State, and a law passed in 1871 appropriates $2,000 from the 
state treasury for the support of normal institutes of not less than four weeks' ses- 
sion, to be held under the direction of the county superintendent, assisted by one or 
more persons appointed hj the State Superintendent. This is truly a grand begin- 
ning for a young State. 

Indiana. — The State Normal School, which was opened in January, 1870, recently 
graduated its first class, composed of four young ladies who had completed the ele- 
mentary course. The exercises were unique and appropriate. Each young lady, 
except Miss Mary Oakey, who was too ill to be present, gave a practical illustration 
of her ability to teach by giving a lesson to a class of pupils, which was followed by 
the reading of the graduating essay. Miss Louise Barbour's lesson and essay were 
on Geography ; Miss Lessie Harrah's on Reading ; and Miss Fannie Scott's on Ob- 
ject Teaching. They all acquitted themselves with great credit, and the large 
audience was satisfied that there is such a thing as normal training. We are in- 
debted to our correspondent for a full report of the exercises, dipped from one of the 
Terre Haute papers. The account is marred by a minute personal description of the 

12 
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young ladies, their appearance, dress, age, etc. — an inexoasable offense against good 
taste and propriety. All reports received by us commend the efficiency of Principal 
Jones and the corps of teachers associated with him. Their aim is to make the in- 
stitution a thorough normal school, one worthy of the confidence of the profession. 
It is to be regretted that the attendance has not been larger, but the future sueeesa 
and usefulness of the institution depend more upon the character of the first gradu- 
ates than upon their number. The teachers of Indiana have made marked profes- 
lional progress in the past ten years, and the demand for normal training must soon 
crowd the State Normal School with students. We assisted in conducting a teach- 
ers' institute in Lafayette, the first week of January. We have seldom instructed a 
Dody of teachers more completely out of the ruts, or better prepared to adopt ad- 
vanced methods. 

West Virginia. — We have received no information respecting the action of the 
Legislature on the school question, and, take it for granted, that the school law haa 
not been materially changed. We are indebted to the Wheeling Register for the re- 
ports of the superintendents of Ohio county and of the city of Wheeling to the State 
Superintendent. Supt. Faris states that a free school system has been established in 
Ohio county more than twenty years, and there is very little, if any, opposition to 
the schools. Many of the tax payers feel that, if they are required to support the 
schools, parents should be compelled to send their children to school. He states that 
the majority of the teachers employed are women, and that they are " not a whit 
behind the male teachers." The schools are well supplied with houses and appa- 
ratus. 

Wheeling. — Supt. Williams gives in his report a succinct statement of the origin 
and' progress of the public schools of Wheeling. The first public school in the city 
was opened in October, 1848, under the law providing a joint board of education for 
the city and county. The city was made an independent district by a law passed 
Feb. 23, 1849, and March 27th, 1849, the first city board of education was organrixed. 
In April, 1850, the present superintendent succeeded Mr. Haile as principal of the 
school opened in 1848. The population of the city was then about 10,000, but the 
schools in the five wards did not enroll more than 1,000 pupils, and this ratio be- 
tween the population and the school attendance continued for nearly fifteen years. 
The enrollment the past school year was one-sixth of the entire populatfon, and the 
enrollment the current school year will reach nearly 4,000. The population of the 
city in July, 1871, was 23,104. The average monthly enrollment in 1870-71 was 
2,333. Tbe amount paid teachers was $29,562.50, and the total school expenditures 
were $37,989.43. A high school is needed to complete the system. We are glad to 
record the re-election of Supt. Williams. 

The schools of Parkersbnrg are making progress. The Washington HighAnd 

Grammar School, A. E. Warden, principal, reached last month an average attendance 

of 95 p«r cent, of the enrollment. J. W. Hough has succeeded J. W. Cnppy as 

principal of the public schools of Wellsbnrg. The present enrollment is about 350. 

New Jersey. — The last Legislature, by concurrent resolution, appointed a com- 
mission, consisting of seven persons, to examine the present educational system of 
the State, and prepare a bill embodying proposed improvements. This work has 
been done, and the bill submitted codifies existing laws and provides for the estab- 
lishment of high schools, for state scholarships, a state board of education, and for 
inspectors of schools, one for each Congressional district, at a salary of $2,000 each — 
an intermediate officer between the state superintendent and the county superin- 
tendents^ who are to be appointed by the state board. The bill adds $5,000 to the 
appropriation for the State Normal School. 
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The Federal Govrrkscent : Its Officers and their Duties. By Ransou H. Gillkt, 
formerly Member of Congress, etc. New Tork: Woolworth, Ainsworth &, Co. 

This is the most complete hand-book, showing in detail the machinery of our Gen- 
eral Government, that has ever been published, so far as we know. It gives every 
thing one wants to know. £ach department is taken up and considered in detail, 
so that one may know every thing concerning it. The duty of each subordinate 
officer is given. The work meets a want long felt and meets it well, and we com- 
mend it cordially to all who wish to know the detailed workings of our Gov- 
ernment at Washington. The work is clearly written, and few inaccuracies of style 
or language were observed. Mr. Gillet hardly means what he says, when he states 
of certain clerks that " their salaries vary from eighteen to twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars ", and of consuls-general that their salaries vary ** from six to three thousand 
dollars." Mr. Gillet also uses the word "briefed", in reference to the making of 
an abstract of the contents of papers. The word may have a local usage in the 
Departments at Washington, but it is not a good word. 

ft 

Ancient History ; or. Old States and Empires. For Colleges and Schools. By 
John Lord, LL.D. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 

This work is prepared by Dr. Lord, who has spent much of his life in historical 
studies. It is in three books: Book I. The Ancient Oriental Nations; II. The 
Grecian States,* III. The Roman Empire. It is in all respects a thorough and valu- 
able work. It is well and compactly written, and conveys all the information a 
student requires, unless he wishes to devote himself to more special historical treat- 
ises. The work will naturally stimulate young persons to enlarged study, and there 
should have been given references to the more important authorities. So fine a work 
should also have a number of maps, for history can not be well studied without ex- 
act geographical knowledge of the locations referred to. The map in the beginning 
of the volume is excellent, but it is not full enough. 

A School History or England. Illustrated with Maps. By J.J. Anderson, A.M. 
New York: Clark A Maynard. 

This work is divided into three parts : Ancient Britain, England in the Middle 
Ages, and Modern England. Each part is illustrated with colored maps. ThfTse 
maps are in themselves a history. In map No. 1, we have Britain under the Ro- 
mans, in which the old Roman names of the subdivisions of the island are retained, 
and we see the positions of the great walls of Agricola and Adrian. Map No. 2 
shows the settlements of the Saxons and the Angles from the years 449 to 626 of the 
Chriscian era. We see countries of the West, South, and Middle Saxons, the Middle 
Angles, the South Folk Angles, etc. Map No. 3 gives us Britain in the time of Eg- 
bert, A.D. 827. In this map we find all the south end of the island, except Cornwall 
or West Wales, called Wessex, a contracted form for West Saxons. Essex is East 
Saxons, lying north of London, which has become changed from the old Latin name 
of Londinium. Map No. 4 gives us Britain at the death of Edward the Confessor, 
in the year 1068. In this map we find, for the first time, England, the land of the 
Angles, embracing all the island, except Scotland and Wales. The shires as Dorset- 
shire, Berkshire, etc., begin to appear. Map No. 5 shows Great Britain in its modern 
aspect. Map No. 6 gives central and southern Europe. On page 55 is also a smoll 
map of France. These maps are invaluable aids to the student. The work is, to 
our mind, written in a remarkably clear and vigorous* style, always terse and always 
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graphic. It requires unusual ability in a writer of history to make the leading events 
prominent and give personal projection or relief to the great cbaractersi and, at the 
same time, preserve a perfect historical continuity. Many histories are mere seriea 
of pictures and sketches, like gold beads strung upon the slenderest thread. Mr. 
Anderson succeeds in giving us a strong chain of gold, every part of it strong and 
bright. It is the dull places in our histories that make them repugnant to the young^ 
We read this School History of England with voracious eagerness late into the 
night, and found no dull places. We can only regret that there was no such history 
of England when we were a boy. The notes are of great interest and value. The 
pronunciation of the proper names is a most valuable feature of the work. Questions 
are appended to each page, helpful doubtless to feeble-minded teachers. If the space 
occupied by them had been given to more of his interesting and capital notes, the 
work would suit us better. But in this matter Mr. Anderson's judgment is doubtless 
better than ours. The work is beautifully printed. 

Text-Book op Groloot. For Schools and Colleges. By H. Allbtnr Nicholsok, 
M.D. New York : D. Appleton &, Go. 1872. 

We have had several American text books of geology of varying worth. The 
earlier ones were prepared before American geology had been sufficiently worked oat 
by our geologists to enable the authors to illustrate the principles of the science by 
American facts. But in the last twenty years a vast work has been done in derter* 
mining the geology of the United States and Territories and .Canada. Prof. Dana*a 
works have been regarded as peculiarly valuable, because he gives to American geo- 
logical facts the precedence, and only adds facts from foreign geology as corrobora- 
tive, except in certain cases where we have no American equivalents, and then he 
makes the foreign facts the more prominent. We are confident this is the true way 
to prepare text-books for American students. Unfortunately, we think, Dr. Nichol- 
son goes back to the old method of using foreign geology chiefly. He says in his pre- 
face : " As to the plan of the work, it is sufficient to state that it is not based prima- 
marily upon American geology." The illustrations have been chiefly taken from Sir 
Charles LyelTs " Elements of Qeology." The foreign character of the work is the 
great objection to it. There are great advantages in giving our people first of all 
a knowledge of their own country. They may visit important American localities, 
and become intensely interested in geological phenomena and sequences, while they 
will regard foreign facts and phenomena with only a dull and vague belief. Since 
thpre have been so many public surveys. State, National, and Canadian, it is possi- 
ble to group the facts and principles into a most interesting and valuable treatise. A 
work for American schools and colleges ought to give prominence to such formations 
as are the more distinguishing features of this country. For example, the coal 
measures have in the United States their grandest development. There are six pages 
devoted to "coal measures" made up chiefly of figures of foreign plants and ani- 
mals. We only know that that there are coal measures in America from the sen- 
tence that ** the largest and most productive coal-fields in the world occur in Britain, 
North America, and Belgium." No reference is made to the vast deposits of coai 
found in formations higher than the true ooal-measnres, located in our Western 
States and Territories. We give this matter of coal as a sample of the whole book. 
The work is far behind the age, and, in our opinion, was never up to any age. 

Thb School. — This is the title of a new educational journal, edited and published 
at the Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti. $1.50 a year. It has the form and 
sice of The NaHon, and presents a neat appearance. It has made a very promising 
beginning. 
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THE KITCHEN AND THE SCHOOL-EOOM. 

BY REV. A. D. HATO, CINCINNATI, 0. 

The two most effective colleges for young women in our 
country are the kitchen, where the female servant is trained for 
the American home, and the school-room, where the teacher 
learns the art of governing American society. Though not often 
regarded in the light of a university, we believe both these agen- 
cies are practically more efficient than the more pretentious 
seminaries establfshed for the higher culture of womankind in 
our land. 

The earthly end of all education for woman is to learn the art 
of making the home and shaping the social life of the State. The 
house-hold and society are the institutions most vital to the 
character and destiny of the nation, since the church and the 
government are what they are made by people trained in these 
primary schools of human existence; and both the home and 
social life in Christian lands are declared by common consent to 
be the province of woman. Whatever new avenues of indus- 
trial, professional, or civil activity may hereafter be opened for 
the woman of this country, the home and society will forever 
remain her base of operations; and she, who can wisely and 
powerfully wield these vital agencies, need not fear the rivalry 
of her sisters. The number of women who take exceptional 
positions, must always be smaller than the corresponding class 
13 
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of men ; and they, like men, will represent the average woman- 
hood that control social life and the home. 

There is a good deal of complaint now-a-days over the neglect 
of domestic training of yoang women in the more expensive 
class of families. This is doubtless a great mistake, bat not bo 
dangerous to the future home of our country as may be imagined. 
Indeed, what is lost at one end of society by this foolishness is 
gained at another. The "regulation" way of living for an 
American family that has come into the possession of wealth, is 
to set up a good house, far beyond the domestic or social capacity 
of the wife to manage, in which the " young ladies " are to " see 
life " and prepare for the eventful crisis of their fate — a splendid 
marriage. For the mother this new career is too often a life-long 
slavery to exhausting anxieties and toilis ; for the daughters, a 
destructive round of luxurious, effeminate, and selfish amuse- 
ments. But in order that this huge machine should run without 
wreck, another set of women must be called in, far more impor- 
tant to the final success than either — the women servants. In 
every family of average respectability in city or village, one of 
these young women can now be found ; and no household, such 
as we have referred to, can be navigated without several " first 
class " specimens of the sort on board. Probably wherever you 
find one young lady of American birth, now offering up herself 
on the altar of uselessness in the parlor, you meet two strong, 
wide-awake Irish or German "girls", learning in the kitchen 
how to take the reins when they fall from, her dainty little 
hands. 

What a wonderful seminary for all the duties and responsibili- 
ties of home is the American kitchen to the foreign -born young 
woman I She enters it a great, unorganized mass of energy ; 
awkward, ignorant of good society, or the habits of a well-ordered 
home ; a semi-barbarian in the estimate of the domestic life of 
the Bepublic. How fast she learns every thing necessary to the 
American home. Every faculty is strained by a competition of 
labor and an eagerness to rise as intense as rages " above stairs'' 
in the higher realms of social ambition. There are no teachers 
so potent as necessity and self-interest — at least during all the 
earlier stages of scholarship. This Bridget or Minna goes in a 
huge block of native marble, and a dozen sculptors begia to cut 
and file and hammer away to bring her into a shapely domestic 
figure. The wise or otherwise directions of her mistress ; the 
tempestuous antics of the children ; the aristocratic airs of the 
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young ladies; the needs of the men, often better known to her 
than to the female *' helpmeet " up stairs, the spectacle of soci- 
ety; the whole inside view of the family contrasted with the 
outside intimacy with the work people, traders, and hangers-on 
of a respectable house ; — what a school is here for a bright girl 
bent on pushing herself I And all the time she knows very well 
that her chance to play the mistress in such a home in the whirl- 
igig o^ American life, is every way as good as either of the deli- 
cate young women now in .the ascendant in the drawing-room. 
Every motive to study is concentrated on her, and she must be 
stupid, indeed, if she does not learn fast. The care of children 
is always a part of her duty, whatever may be her nominal part; 
indeed, if all she does to keep the home from going on the rocks 
were told, we might be more grateful to her than now. 

The Catholic priests, just now, are exercised with the notion 
that, if they can keep the children of their flocks out of the pub- 
lic schools, their dominion is assured. But they seem to forget 
that the kitchen is the Catholic girl's high school ; a seminary in 
which she studies with a "vim " and shrewdness she rarely puts 
into her life in the church. She learns there that all the good- 
ness is not on the side of her own sect ; that the great currents 
of American life are not through old medieval ruts; that if she 
would get on she must "look out for No. 1" as well as go to con- 
fessional. The American kitchen is a seminary of religious and 
social ideas no less than domestic capacity; and the young women 
there are studying as no girls study in Yassar or Oberlin. It is 
wonderful to see the results of this schooling. There are multi- 
tudes of young women of European birth now in this country, 
who, ill all the requisites of the accomplished house-keeper and 
graceful mistress of home concerns, are not a whit behind their 
sisters of American origin ; indeed, they.exceLthe great majority 
of the young ladyhood of the land. These girls are sure to be 
married ; many of them to men of wealth and substance, and 
their chance for success in the social race is equal to any. 

So a kind Providence has not lefl the American home depend- 
ent on the whims of American "young ladies." A majority of 
the elegant, idle, useless girls that now flutter through our fash- 
ionable drawing-rooms, will have passed away into the grave or 
chronic invalidism within the next twenty years. But in their 
place will come forth the solid brigade of graduates from their 
mother's kitchens, strong in body, apt in training, pouring a 
tide of fresh enthusiastic life into the national home. 
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Equally potential as a training school of American female char- 
acter, is the school-room, where three hundred thousand Ameri- 
can young women are now engaged, teaching our children. The 
great lack in the higher education of American young women is 
in the direction of social power. We are filling our country with 
young female learned pundits, who know literature, mathematics, 
sciences, all things except to exert an influence over human beings 
in actual life. The most helpless creature in American society is 
a "superior girl", exalted by her culture to a sense of estrange- 
ment from general society ; unable to put herself in vital rela- 
tions with the masses of people, or even with the ordinary varie- 
ties of character, which she meets in her own sphere of life- 
The young women of the South have been celebrated for asocial 
training that goes far in mere fashionable society; but their 
mental and moral cultivation has been too superficial to ensure 
their empire over the leading circles of American aifairs. The 
New England studious young woman has neglected social culti- 
vation to such an extent that multitudes of admirable and aspir- 
ing maidens in that region are as essentially imprisoned by their 
education as if shut up in the granite walls of a convent. There 
never was a country where social power was so essential to every 
woman who desires to perform the duties of a true womanhood, 
as ours. All these fearful questions in church, society, the fami- 
ly, education, on whose wise decision our whole order of Repub- 
lican affairs depends, must be discussed and solved first in the 
social circle, where an accomplished woman is mistress of the 
situation and gives the law to man. 

Unfortunately, the literary and school studies of young girls 
are generally conducted without the stimulant that alwaj^s urges 
on boys in similar pursuits. Place a young man and woman of 
equal ability in the same college and carry them through the 
same course of study : the boy assimilates perpetually from the 
necessity of his position. Ho is looking to a definite career, and 
every thing bearing on that sticks to him and finally becomes a 
part of his life. The girl may be held up by emulation or en- 
thusiasm through the same course; but it will be found that, in 
the end, she has vitalized far less than he ; and a year of average 
social life sweeps away the surface culture and leaves her an 
ordinary woman of society. It is melancholy to reflect on the 
absence of social power in multitudes of young women on whom 
money and parental zeal and the diligence of teachers have been 
lavished. They come out of this noble opportunity, unable to 
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lead their fellow beings ; with no idea of responsibility to any 
body for any thing; ignorant of the most common duties be- 
tween man and man ; filled with the idea that life is a field of 
enjoyment; their accomplishments a part of a selfish scheme of 
living. If they are awakened to a temporary enthusiasm by 
their minister, their lover, or a good book, their gasty and capri- 
cions service is about as great an embarrassment as a help to any 
good cause. They are all the time living on the principle that 
they are the exceptions to the common, vulgar rules that domi- 
nate in ordinary society ; and "piece out" their perpetual fail- 
ures everywhere by a constant appeal to the gallantry, chivalry, 
or compassion of society. What an insecure position this is for 
any human being they sooner or later find out ; though too often 
when too late to recall wasted years or garner social power. 

But here, providentially, a great body of superior young 
women in America are placed in the most admirable training 
seminary for social power — the teacher's post in the common school. 
What a perfect college is this for learning the common things so 
essential to social influence. The homely virtues of punctuality, 
persistence, conformity to the imperative facts of daily life, re- 
gard for others, business accuracy, precision, — a whole swarm of 
essential duties in which young women in our country are so 
lamentably wanting, — are here ground into the teacher, day by 
day. She may writhe under this pitiless frame-work of iron 
school law, by which the free motions of her young ladyhood 
are cramped ; but it is a discipline she can find nowhere else, and 
which is invaluable if rightly applied. She is placed in a posi- 
tion where gallantry and sentiment are in abeyance, and woman- 
hood is the quality in demand. She is taught to respect the 
rights of children, families, the community in which she lives. 
The State, as an institution of supreme power on earth, first is 
'revealed to her as something with which she is vitally concerned 
every hour of her life. 

And what an education there is in the instruction and disci- 
pline of a room full of children, of various orders of mind and 
character, from diverse classes of society. No belle, in her first 
year, has such a problem in the drawing-room as hers. Instead 
of pleasing a transient crowd of guests, who come to be enter- 
tained for an evening, she must find her way to the souls of half 
a hundred restless youth ; study the character and capacity of 
each ; hold the leading strings of fifly impetuous spirits in her 
hands, and drive her wild team over the perilous road from 
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childhood to youth, with free motion to each and united action to 
ail. The study that is done with such an end in view, supported 
with elxperi mental teaching in the normal school, is often the 
first vital study done by the young " pupil teacher." And every 
day of her professional life is a new discipline into the rarest of 
all human power — the ability to shape the soul and mould the 
character into the image of wisdom, beauty, and love. 

The young women, thus trained and occupied, are already a 
marked class in any American community. The Kew England 
school-mistress has always been, as a class, more influential than 
any other in New England, not only in her school-room, but 
during her subsequent life. Every State is now raising up a 
numerous body of such women, who, for a few years, will teach 
in its public schools, and then carry up their power so framed 
into family and social life. The conscientious and competent 
school-mistress need not give herself uneasiness about her social 
position. Whether she be now admitted to the leading social 
circles or not, if she studies faithfully in her own seminary of 
social power, she will graduate a woman able to take the reins 
of the higher social life in any community. It would surprise 
most people to see how large a proportion of the reliable work- 
ers in our churches and benevolent enterprises are teachers, 
already overworked in their own sphere. They are oftener 
sought in marriage than other women by superior men; and a 
larger proportion than of any other class are placed where they 
can use the power acquired in school life in the highest way. 

It is well, perhaps, just now, that teaching in common schools 
is only the temporary occupation of superior young women. 
They give to the clrildren the freshness of their youth, and re- 
ceive from them in return a breadth of culture, an insight into 
life, and a drill in social power of incomparable value to society. 
Said a wise old lady to an ambitious young divine, first become a' 
father: " Your little girl will teach you a great deal more than 
you can teach her." The children in the schools are now train- 
ing the women who are to become the leaders in the higher 
walks of American society during the momentous years to come. 



The solution of all educational difficulties is to find really 
capable teachers. Without teachers of this character, we can 
hope for nothing of very great value. — Dean Stanljsy. 
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PEIMARY SCHOOLS— THBIE FAULTS AND EBMEDIBS. 

yj No. IV. 

BY Z. RICHARDS, WASHINGTON, D. G. 

In speaking of the reforms needed in our primary schools, we 
have purposely refrained from giving a detailed order of .exer- 
cises or a graded course of instruction, such as would be re- 
quired by the course of training we have marked out. The 
course of instruction and the order of exercises, which would be 
required, would, of course, be somewhat new, and different from 
any now in use; and they should be determined with much care 
and study, by persons of thorough training, high cultivation, 
and ample experience. This can be done without much diffi- 
culty as soon as the proper buildings can be secured, and the 
means are provided for meeting the expenses. 

The chief difficulty in the way of success will probably be 
found in bringing the guardians of our schools and our legisla- 
tors up to a full appreciation and conviction of the value and 
importance of such a reorganization of our schools. But the 
most essential requisite to success in introducing the reform we 
propose, will consist in properly qualified teachers. No young, 
inexperienced Miss from a common grammar or even high school 
would be eqaal to the demands; neither would we be sure of 
finding the usual graduates of our normal schools fully qualified 
for the work required. The teachers should be well acquainted 
with the branches usually taught in schools now ; they should 
be well trained in the art and science of teaching, and should 
have a good knowledge of the principal branches of science, of 
the useful arts, of natural objects, of names, and of terms, and, 
specially, of the principles and art of constructing and of using 
our own language. In other words, they should have, a good 
degree of familiarity with the principles and terminology of 
botany, mineralogy, zoology, anatomy and physiology, chemis- 
try, technology, agriculture, horticulture, arts and trades,, etc. 
We do not insist or expect that they shall be experts or thorough 
masters of all these subjects ; but that the elementary principles 
at least, and the terms and language, should be so familiar as to 
enable them to talk intelligibly and correctly about them. We 
need not say that every teacher should be a proficient in the art 
of speaking and of teaching our own language. Without this 
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qualification the teacher would be like a mechanic without tools, 
or a physician without medicine. We would also consider it 
necessary that the teacher should understand the principles of 
music, and be able to teach them in the most approved manner. 

In consequence of the lack of the proper qualifications of 
teachers, and of the uneconomical methods of conducting our 
schools, we think it can be easily shown that, even in what are 
sometimes called the best conducted schools, the children of the 
lower grades or classes, who spend most of their study hours in 
memorizing the contents of their arithmetics, grammars, and 
geographies, and of other books of dry and abstract facts, do 
not acquire one-fourth of the amount of useful knowledge which 
their young minds are capable of receiving without any detri- 
ment. 

Studies or books, which require methodical and logical reflec- 
tion, can not be swallowed down in allopathic doses by untaught 
and untrained minds. The mind must first be, to a considerable 
extent, matured by a course of training which is in accordance 
with the laws of mental growth. But no teacher is properly 
qualified to train young minds, who does not understand the 
laws of mental development, and can not adapt his instructions 
and efforts to the mental and physical condition of his pupils. 
The teacher should, therefore, be as familiar as possible with the 
names, characteristics, and uses of common things and natural 
objects, which address the senses and exercise the faculty of per- 
ception, rather than that of reflection. We may add, also, that 
the more familiar teachers can become with the ancient and 
modern languages, the better will they be qualified for this great 
work, provided they are otherwise qualified. 

In view of the high qualifications and trained experience 
necessary or requisite for true success in teaching, some may ex- 
claim, "Who is sufficient for this work"? and let us seriously 
ask the" question, "Who is sufficient for these things?" it is 
high time that parents and all friends and patrons of schools 
had given this subject more serious and earnest consideration. 
We are all ready to decry quack doctors and pettifogging law- 
yers: we want trained and experienced workmen to build our 
houses, make our shoes and garments ; but wo do not hesitate to 
commit the spiritual and most complicated and important part 
of our children's being to young, inexperienced, untrained, and 
Tindevoted men and women. In many places, quackery in teach- 
ing is considered by many persons almost a qualification and a 
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recommendation, because it requires small salaries. When i^ill 
fathers and mothers and the guardians of schools open their eyes 
to these glajing inconsistencies? Who wants a young and inex- 
perienced physician to prescribe for a friend, who is afSicted with 
a malady which may be fatal to the body? Why, then, should 
■we bo guilty of a similar inconsistency, when we wish to doctor 
or teach the immortal mind? 

It may be asked, "Where can we find the properly qualified 
teachers for the millions of our youth?" Thanks to the spirit 
of the age, there are some teachers who realize the responsibility 
of their position, and who have done their best to become quali- 
fied for this great work. There are two considerations which 
belong to the proper answer to this question. First, the neces> 
Bity of providing liberally for the establishment of the most ap- 
propriate professional schools for training teachers. The State 
or city should be more ready and more generous in providing a 
sufficient number of well-equipped and well-manned training 
schools than they now are to provide court-houses, prisons, and 
asylams. The people are not true to their own interests, unless 
they require them, and then they should demand that eyery per* 
son who offers his services as a teacher, should first have the ap- 
proval and recommendation of such an institution. There should 
be no license for quacks, pretenders, or untrained novices in this 
work. 

The next consideration is the necessity of providing a more 
liberal compensation for those who are willing to fit themselves 
for this work. Those persons who will avail themselves of the 
advantages of good professional schools, and secure licenses for 
their profession, and who wish to make a life work of it, should 
receive such a remuneration for their services as will enable 
them to live as independently as those who enter any other pro- 
fesBion. The pay should bo such as to secure the best talent as 
well as the best professional training. When this is the case, the 
teacher's profession will be as respectable everywhere, and as 
much sought by the best minds, as any other profession ] and 
those who wish to teach, will feel encouraged to prepare them- 
selves thoroughly for the work. 

We would not insinuate that none of the best minds of our 
country are to be found in the teachers' profession, nor should it 
be inferred that none of them continue in the profession. We 
believe that, in spite of insufficient compensation and the lack of 
appreciation, there are some of the finest minds and some of the 
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ablest men and women of the country devoting themselveB to 
this noble work. Bat there are few, if any, of the professions, 
in which there is a necessity for better minds and better qualifi- 
cations than in that of teaching. Ko one can teach what he does 
not know, nor saccessfally govern and control others nntil he 
has learned to govern and control himself. The teacher who 
has, by study and experience, fully learned the art of teaching, 
deserves higher compensation than the untrained and inexperi- 
enced teacher, though he may have no better knowledge of the 
contents of the school books. 

Unfortunately, there are many persons wh6 have taught for 
years without profiting much from experi^ice. The chief end 
of such teachers seems to be pecuniary profit or their wages. 
They drag along in the old ruts, and balk terribly when asked 
to take a new and more desirable road. But the teacher whose 
eyes and ears and heart are open to the trial of new and well- 
approved modes of teaching and conducting schools, and who 
seizes upon every opportunity for personal improvement, by 
educational lectures, institutes, conventions, and associations, 
exhibits the spirit and qualifications which are worthy of praise 
and patronage. 

But the professional and the training schools are the place for 
learning the principles and the practice of teaching ; and these 
should be provided upon the most approved plan, in sufficient 
numbers to meet the growing demand, so that all who may de- 
sire it, may enjoy their privileges ; and no one should be allowed 
to graduate with full honors, who can not demonstrate his ability 
to teach successfully. 



WEITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

I am quite sure that the record of recitations of the pupils 
kept by the teachers of the higher grades in the District Schools 
and in all the grades of the Intermediate or High Schools, might 
be profitably dispensed with. That such a record in classes so 
large as ours, no difference how carefully it may be kept, repre- 
sents the relative progress and standing of pupils with even a 
tolerable approach to correctness, is, I am convinced, both from 
experience and observation, a delusion. The time consumed in 
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calling the roll and marking the standing of the paptls at the 
end of each recitation, is not the only or greatest evil attending 
the keeping of such a roll. As the value of every answer is to 
be estimated in figures, the tendency of the plan is to hamper 
the efforts of both teacher and pupil. For fear he may not be 
exactly fair in his marking, the teacher hesitates to ask questions 
whose answers are not to be found set forth with specific pre- 
cision in the text of the lesson ; whilst the pupils are still more 
embarrassed and hesitating in their recitations, lest by the un- 
witting insertion or omission of a single word even they should 
lower the numerical value of their answers. The results of this 
are a greater tendency to memorize forms of expression than is 
profitable for mental growth, and a failure to acquire tnat facil- 
ity in the use of language necessary to the best expression of 
thought. 

The teacher in his daily recitation should not only use the 
utmost freedom in questioning his pupils, but should encourage 
a like freedom in answering, always insisting that their thoughts 
should be given in their own words. By pursuing such a course 
as this he will have an opportunity to follow up any line of in- 
vestigation that may incidentally unfold itself during the lesson, 
and thus add completeness and new interest to his instruction. 
The truths thus incidentally arrived at impress tjiemselves far 
more deeply on the minds of pupils than those conned from text 
books, from the fact that these truths have b^en discovered in 
part by their own efforts, and they are thus made to feel a sort 
of proprietary interest in them. At the same time the tendency 
on the part of teachers who have no fixed standard for measur- 
ing their work to talk too much, which leads to diffuseness and 
a lack of thoroughness in instruction, is to be resisted with a de- 
termined watchfulness. Such a standard, far more reliable than 
any record of recitations can possible be, is found in the written 
examination. By it the teacher can ascertain not only whether 
his pupils are merely learning their lessons from day to day, but 
also whether they are retaining what they learn. Such exami- 
nations to attain these objects should be as frequent as circum- 
stances will permit; if possible once a month at least in the 
upper grades, and in the lower grades oflener. They should 
cover all the branches studied, and the class standing of the 
pupil should be determined by their results in connection with 
his deportment record, without any reference to the character of 
his daily recitations. I believe these examinations would prove 
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quite as powerfal a stimalas to exertion as the marking system 
for lessons, whilst they would recommend themselves to pupils 
as being fair and strictly impartial. 

As the class standing of pupils will alone bo affected by these 
examinations, great care should be taken in preparing the ques- 
tions to give them breadth and suggestiveness. Il^ this is done, 
much will be accomplished in the way of lifting our instruction 
out of any narrow ruts into which it may have fallen. It will 
also be an inducement to teachers to work for results overlap- 
ping the limits of a course of study, instead of stopping short in 
the pursuit of truth and knowledge, however interesting and 
profitable it might be to continue this pursuit, wben those limits 
are reached, on the plea that such work counts for nothing in 
examinations. Little narrow questions that may be answered 
by yes or no, or by the parrot repetition of the words of the 
text-book, will never measure a well-taught school. On the con- 
trary, high percentages on such questions are perfectly consist- 
ent with stultifying and humdrum methods of instruction. 

Examinations for transfer from grade to grade, since they 
measure the relative standing of different schools, should evi- 
dently be more rigidly confined within the exact limits of the 
course of study than the examinations of which I have been 
speaking; and yet I think no thoughtful teacher will deny that 
the questions for them should be so constructed as to require for 
their answers thought as well as memory. 

I am aware that there are those who are altogether opposed to 
percentages as a means of classifying pupils, and they make a 
showing for their opposition by asserting — and very truly too — 
that there are many things in a good school which can not be 
measured by such a standard. This objection to percentages 
reaches back, of course, to all written examinations, the percent- 
ages being nothing more than the definite values of the answers 
given. The opponents of percentages, if they have any standard 
for the promotion and classification of pupils in their scheme for 
conducting a graded school, must make the teacher s estimate of 
the value of the daily recitations that standard. Now I venture 
to assert most confidently, that a proper and uniform classifica- 
tion of pupils in a great system of graded schools on a basis so 
uncertain as this would be in one teacher, and whose uncertainty 
will be increased a thousand fold when it becomes the varying 
judgments of five hundred teachers, is utterly impossible ; and 
that the board of education that should make such an attempt 
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woald find its system of schools, in a brief period, falling into 
utter chaos. 

It may be said that good teaching does not show its best fruits 
immediately — and there is some truth in the assertion — but when 
a teacher has had his pupils under his care but for a single year, 
it would be preposterous to assume that the school authorities 
should wait until those pupils have grown up and passed out 
into the world of active life, before attempting to ascertain any. 
thing of the character and value of the one year's work. For 
this one year's work the teacher is responsible, and can justly be 
held responsible for no more. When pupils have come to him 
upon a certain and fixed standard of literary qualifications, and 
his field of labor for the year has a well defined boundary, he 
has no right to complain if the results of his labor fall below 
those of other teachers in the same grade, provided the standard 
applied is fair and uniform. Such a standard, as I have already 
said, I believe the written examination to be. Not a perfect 
standard certainly, but the nearest approach to one. It does not 
measure the differences of home influences and opportunities ; 
nor does it exactly measure the moral standing of a school — 
though a school with a very low standing in intellectual attain- 
ments and a high standing in morals has not come under my 
observation. Within the legitimate sphere of its operations, the 
written examination, if honestly conducted, determines in the 
most impartial manner all it professes to determine, — neither the 
health nor the caprice of the teacher having the least effect upon 
its results. The written examination has this other important 
advantage, it not only enables the teacher to ascertain definitely 
and relatively what his pupils are doing, but by it the pupils are 
enabled also to determine for themselves from time to time, with 
the utmost exactness, where they are standing — a knowledge 
they can not gain by any other means. 

My experience on boards of examiners has convinced me that 
many students pass through their whole scholastic course totally 
in the dark as to the character of their attainments, — self-de- 
ceived partly, and partly unintentionally deceived by their in- 
structors, into the belief that they were on the high road to supe- 
rior scholarship. The touchstone of a written examination opens 
their eyes at once, but often, unfortunately, too late. Such a 
lack of self-knowledge could never exist for any length of time 
were students in colleges, as well as in lower schools, thoroughly 
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tested at every step of their edacational career by the honest, 
truth-telling written examination. 

While, then, entirely convinced of the necessity of written 
examinations in a system of graded schools, and of percentages 
as the means of expressing their results, I can not speak in 
too strong terms of condemnation of that teaching that sees 
nothing beyond; that fears to turn aside the least way, however 
inviting the prospect, from the treadmill round which is be- 
lieved, from tradition and experience, to be most effective in 
grinding out high figures. Such mechanical work does not de- 
serve the name of teaching, and no true teacher will ever suffer 
himself to be cribbed within such narrow bounds. It can not be 
too deeply impressed upon teachers that percentages are but a 
means of measuring work, not an end to be worked for. — Supt. 
John Hancock in Annual Report, 



JUSTICE. 

BY MART C. YOUNG, BALTIMORE, MD. 

'^ One man may steal a horse, where another may not look 
over a gate." So runs the old proverb, generally quoted as an 
illustration of the injustice which prevails in the world. I may 
be supposed to state a paradox, when I declare my conviction 
that this old ''saw" embodies, on the contrary, a high principle 
of justice; and I think that a little serious consideration will 
prove such to be the fact. 

The old Greeks were practically wiser than we in this, as in 
many other instances, that they did not tie a fillet over the eyes 
of their goddess of Justice that she might not use them even in 
the light. They gave her the eyes of the owl to see through the 
darkness. We place the balance in the hand of our blind god- 
dess, but how can she discriminate between the '^ pound of feath- 
ers" and the "pound of lead", between the rough ingot and the 
priceless work of the goldsmith ? To speak plainly, it is a great 
mistake to imagine that justice can be done by treating all persons 
alike i and in no work is this mistake more fatal (or more gen- 
erally prevalent) than in that of the teacher. 

Let us take a very common case as an illustration. Out of a 
class of ten children, four fail at recitation to know or to under- 
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stand their lesson. Of these foar, one is a slow, but diligent 
scholar, who has missed the teacher's explanation, and whose 
memory never retains what^ his understanding has not fairly 
grasped. Another is the very reverse, a quick, bright, super- 
ficial boy, who mistakes apprehension for comprehensiony and who,, 
therefore, breaks down just where he fancied himself sure of suc- 
cess. A third is one of those hopeless cases who come to school 
'* because they have t^" jg ^ quote the very expression used by a 
young lady to myseh^ ](^^whom all books alike are written in 
cipher, and who, to the ^5^ of their lives, will never see any 
reason why two and two snovld not make five just as well as 
four. The fourth is a simple case of pure idleness, — "I don't 
know and I don't care." Shall these four children meet with the 
same treatment? If they do, is not justice blind? 

I shall be met here, I am aware, by the objection, " We know 
and feel these inequalities, but we must give marks by rule ; if a 
teacher's private judgment were to decide on individual merits, 
he or she would be open to the charge of favoritism." Now 1 
am persuaded that this objection is practically unfounded, and 
that pupils judge each other pretty much as the teacher judges 
them. But suppose that, as regards marks, an iron rule is neces- 
sary, surely there is room for distinctions even then. A word 
of sympathy to No. 1, of warning to No. 2, and of reproof to 
No. 4, will often prevent the recurrence of failure, and a little 
extra time and attention given to slow pupils, avowedly on that 
ground, will never be grudged by those of superior ability. 

I could give instances from my own experience, but I think 
every teacher's observation will supply cases, where allowance 
made for a peculiar trait of character has been indorsed by a 
whole class, and where the want of such allowance has been 
blamed, even by those who were the gainers. Bather let me 
point out that this is the principle of justice laid down in that 
book which we all profess to make our guide. I will not refer 
to the numerous precepts scattered throughout the whole Bible, 
nor to the parable of the talents, which will, of course, occur to 
every mind, but to that of the laborers in the vineyard, where 
the objection is stated in as strong terms as any modern skeptic 
could state it : " These last have wrought but one hour, and thou 
hast made them equal unto us, who have borne the burden and 
heat of the day ! " We all know the answer : "Friend, I do thee 
no wrong; didst thou not agree with me for a penny? Take 
that thine is, and go thy way; I will give unto this last even as 
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unto thee" Is ^\b a mere assertion of irresponsible power? 
Nay, surely! " Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?" 
" These last " had not the same chjince as the others : they had 
stood "idle in the market place", not from choice, but " because 
no man had hired them." When hired, they had done their 
best (though it might not be the best) j therefore, the Master 
gave them full pay, — and who shaH ('aro impugn His Justice I 
Let us, each in our own small sphei (7m! and do likewise." 

State Normal School. ^S ^ 



THE KINDEKGARTEN. 

' The interest which these institutions for the education of chil- 
dren awaken, is shown by their growth ; and we think we shall 
merit the gratitude of many readers, if we report the develop- 
ment of the kindergarten on American soil. In bo doing we, 
unfortunately, must first admit the disheartening fact, that Ger- 
mans show very little interest in the fostering of a kind of cul- 
ture which, at home, even if after a hard contest, has opened 
such a promising field, and has already accomplished so much 
good. Many consider the kindergartens mere play schools, not 
educational institutions; and it is believed that every mother, 
even without instruction, is the best teacher for her children. 
Others who admit the efficiency of the kindergartens as gen- 
i;ine places of instruction, consider it not advisable to send chil- 
dren to them, lest mental activity may be excited too early, — • 
prejudices with which these institutions at first had also to con- 
tend in Germany, but which, thanks to the perseverance of wor- 
thy teachers, have long since been vanquished. While this ap- 
pears, ^ * * it is a doubly pleasing fact that people in Anglo- 
American circles interest themselves the more willingly in the 
kindergarten, and already consider the question olT introducing^ 
it into the public schools as soon as they have trained the neces- 
sary number of kindergarten teachers. Besides, we shall find 
th& preference of the American for the German school intelli- 
gible when we consider how much bis comprehension of life cor* 
responds with the tendency of the above-mentioned institutions. 
Indeed, it can not be doubted that children, by means of various 
activities, of their little labors in doing and making, and thus in 
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the practical exercises of men, should, from their earliest child- 
hood in fact, be led on, developed, apd preserved from the de- 
structive instincts which rise so early. But 'this is precisely 
what the American wishes; theory disgusts him ; he sees his life 
work in practical activity, and, therefore, desires that the grow- 
ing race be already educated by play, not merely in reasoning 
and knowing, but also in acting and doing. 

If the kindergarten is once admitted into the American school 
system, and if Germans know how to harmonize their science of 
teaching, in which the theoretic element of culture still prepon- 
derates too much, with the circumstances of the country in which 
they live, a reform of the whole nature of education, after the 
G-erman model, will be introduced. This would accomplish the 
transformation and improvement, which are sought by renowned 
teachers in Germany, and which, particularly in our practical 
time, enter into the life of the individual and of the community. 

The literature of the kindergarten is quite extended, and 
America even is represented in it by valuable contributions. We 
here refer especially to the " Kindergarten Guide ", by Mrs. 
Horace Mann and Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody; and the '^Paradise 
of Childhood", by E. Wiebe, a pupil of Froebel. A new book, 
** The Kindergarten : A Manual for the Introduction of Froebel's 
System of Primary Education into Public Schools, and for the 
use of Mothers and Private Teachers ", by Adolf Douai, is just 
published by E. Steiger. 

We close our communication, which we can not extend into a 
description of the kindergarten, with an interesting extract con- 
cerning the associated public kindergarten in Hamburg, by 
Theodore Hoffman, which we take from the last Jahresbericht : 

" Twenty years ", says the writer, '* have flown since the first 
public kindergarten was opened in Hamburg and in Northern 
Germany. The first ten years were for them a time of contest 
with prejudice and ignorace. Perseverance in their management 
and the indeed slow but uninterrupted enlightenment a6 to their 
nature and value, have gained the victory over their opponents. 
The second ten years have seen the kindergarten arise every 
where, and it is not possible to satisfy the demand for really 
well-trained kindergarten teachers. 

" With the growing interest of the public, and just after the 
teachers in Hamburg were won, a serious disturbance of their 
quiet continuance in their former number menaced our public 
14 • 
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kindergarten. The statistics of the Hamburg schools reported, 
even a year ago, more than twenty private kindergartens, to 
which others ha\*e since been added. These private kindergar- 
ten are partially connected with the schools, and train their pri- 
mary classes. Desirable as it is, that the kindergarten be 
brought into an organic union with the school, yet it now ap- 
pears that there are no longer as many children sent to the pub- 
lic kindergarten, as are necessary to their progress, to the found- 
ing of new institutions, or even to their continuance in the con- 
siderable number to which they have now attained. In order to 
keep our public kindergarten in the numbei* they have now 
reached, it is only necessary to represent Froebers ideas worthi- 
ly, and to assure the young girls, who wish to become teachers, 
a sufBcient amount of culture. If a young lady will satisfy the 
demands that are made of a kindergarten teacher, there is pre- 
supposed an earnest and continuous endeavor. The tender and 
susceptible mind of the child, just by reason of its nature, de- 
mands the most considerate management. Indeed, it has long 
been acknowledged that there is no age in which a greater influ- 
ence can be exerted than in this. The recognition of the truth 
of this assertion has called the kindergarten into life, and will 
finally remove the long-sustained error, that every mother, as 
such, oven without particular thought or instruction, is the best 
teacher of her children ; or, that every young girl who chooses 
the calling of a teacher, in order to support herself, may follow 
this calling without especial training, with the expectation of 
good results. 

" We notice this remark particularly, in order to justify the 
care which we use in our training school for kindergarten teach- 
ers. This institution sent out last year twenty-four young girls 
who had attended it with great zeal and earnestness for a whole 
year, and with the best results. Instruction was divided into — 
1st. The education of the teachers with especial reference to 
Froebel's idea ; 2d. The plays and occupations of Froebers pri- 
mary kindergarten ; 3d. The German language; 4th. Singing; 
5th. Eeckoning; 6th. Natural history; 7th. Drawing and form 
teaching; and 8th. Gymnastics. The teachers are required to 
attend regularly, in the morning, one of the kindergartens, in 
order to improve practically. In this institution a farther 
course of training is furnished, which all ladies who are located 
as teachers or assistants, are pledged to complete. 

"Madam Froebel, the widow of the great reformer, distin- 
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gnishes herself especially in the schools of Hamburg, by her 
qniet and sensible management." — From the Literarischer Monats- 
berichtj translated by Miss Sub A. Longwell, Westboro, Mass. 



JOTTINGS. 

BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM, OHIO. 

44. Bare. Many persons have wondered why beef not well 
done is called rare. C. A. Bristed says, " One of the first expres- 
sions that woald probably strike an inexperienced Londoner, on 
his arrival in the United States, is rare, for underdone, meat." 
The word has no connection with rare, from the Latin rams, 
which came into the English language through the French rare. 
This fact was not recognized by John Ash, LL.D., as may be 
seen from the following quotation from the second volume of his 
Dictionary, London, 1775 : 

^* 'Raue (adj. Jrom the Lat. rarus) Scarce, uncommon; excellent, incom. 
parable; thinly scattered, thin, sabtle; raw, not follj dressed. — Dryden.'^ 

The reference to Dryden is no doubt intended for both the 
meanings uncommon, excellent, or incomparable, and raw, for he 
uses the word rare in line 160, of "The Flower and the Leaf", 
Globe Edition, p. 585, in the sense of incomparable, and in his 
translation of " Baucis and Philemon ", Ovid, book viii, he has — 

" Then curds and cream, the flower of country fare, 
And new laid eggs, which Baucis' busy care 
Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roasted rare.** 

Bailey in his Dictionary, 17th edition, 1759, has — 

*^ RARE l^RaruB, L.] that happens but seldom, uncommon, excellent, singu- 
lar, scarce, hard to be got. — jP. 

" RARE IPhysical Sense'] thin, rawish." 

Johnson in his Quarto Dictionary, Sec. Vol., 8th edition, 1799, 
gives as the fifth meaning of rare, — 

" 5. Raw; not fully subdued by the fire. This is often pronounced rear.** 

This meaning he expressly excepts from the word as derived 
from ^^ rarus, Latin ; rare, French"; but he ventures to give no 
etymology of rare when it means raw. 

Bichardson makes the same mistake that Ash made, in not re- 
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cognizing that rare from rarus and rare, raw, are two diflPerent 
words. 

" Rear (corrnptly pronounced rare)^ early, soon. Meat under roasted, 
boiled, or broiled, is said to be rear or rare, from being taken too soon off the 
fire. See Raid and Rathe. Kent." — Grose a Provincial Glossary^ 1811. 

Halliwell in his Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
vol. 2, p. 671, gives under the second meaning of rear, — 

. " (2) Underdone; nearly raw. North. ' Reere as an egge is, moV Pals- 
grave. 

"If a man sicke of the bloody-flixe drinke thereof in a reere egge two scru- 
ples for three dais together fasting, it will procure him remedy. Topselta 
Beasts, 1607, p. 275." 

Under .rare he has — 

"(3) Underdone; raw. Var. dial 
"(4) Early. Bevon," 

The following quotation from Bosworth's Anglo- Saxon and 

English Dictionary, p. 145, shows clearly the etymology of rare, 
raw: 

" Hr6re Bear, rato,^* 

This etymology is adopted by Webster, Worcester, and La- 
tham. 

45. Rusty, It is probably supposed by most persons that are 
familiar with the phrase, "rusty bacon", that bacon is called 
rusty when it has a rusty appearance. The following quotation 
from Grose's Provincial Glossary suggests a doubt as to whether 
rusty in the phrase just given is not a different word from rusty 
in the phrase " rusty iron " : 

" Reesty, rancid. N. [Northern] Vulgarly pronounced in the South rusty, 
as rusty bacon." 

The word reasty is used by Skelton, — 

"And then came haltyng Jone, 
And brought a gambone 
Of bakon that was reasty." 

Worcester thinks reasty a corruption of rusty, Barnes in his 
Tiw, or English Boots and Stems, p. 190, defines "Busty, Beas- 
TT, e. [Eastern], Baisty, Beered, n., (of bacon), decomposed or 
rust-hued.'* His definition of " Bust " is " decomposition, or 
ruddy." 

Notwithstanding these statements, there is a probability that 
rusty, meaning rancid, is a corruption of reasty, and not that 
reasty is a corruption of rusty. 
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46. Handsome. Lexicographers have failed to show any clear 
coDnection between handsome and hand. Is the mystery solved 
by Barnes in his " Tiw'\ in which hand is defined, "what takes 
in ", and handsome^ " taking, or captivating " ? This is consistent 
with the following from Grose's Glossary, ^^ Handy hold, stay; 
hand your hand. N.'* 



THE BEST LAWS. 



BY W. H. VENABLB. 



Solon, when asked if he had given the Athenians the best 
LAWS, replied, " Yes^ the best the Athenians could have received.^* 
The best regulations for one school may be the worst for an- 
other. The gentle modes by which Miss Mild controls her thirty 
docile boys and girls, culled from the sweetest homes of an Ohio 
village, are not effective when applied to a mission school of 
young Indians in the shadow of the Bocky Mountains. Bules, 
incentives, restraints, rewards, punishments, are to be selected 
or invented, like a mechanic's tools, with reference to the par- 
ticular use to be made of them. The carpenter employs an ax 
and cross-cut saw on the rough log ; a smoothing-plane and fine 
chisel on the shapen board ; and finer instruments still as his work 
approaches completion. Each kind of material is wrought by a 
suitable instrument. A pine stick yields to the edge of a pen- 
knife; but a bar of iron must be heated and hammered into 
shape. Neither knife, fire, nor hammer meets the sculptor's 
need. 

The teacher must adapt his methods to existing conditions, re- 
membering always that conditions are subject to perpetual 
change. In no work is there greater variety of processes than 
in teaching, and no work calls for more ingenuity and versatility. 
The arts of government and discipline are exceedingly depend- 
ent upon cirt;umstances. It is neither quickness nor slowness of 
action on the teacher's part ; neither severity nor leniency ; 
love nor anger; physical power, nor spiritual, that in itself 
secures success, but any or all of these according to the necessity 
of the case. 

April 6, 1872. 
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We need not call attention to Dr. Mayo's fresh and tbonghtful contribu- 

tion which opens this number. Its views, so happily and forcibly expressed, 
will be new to most of our readers, and all, we think, will concede their truth and 
importance. Our lady readers, who are now in the " training seminary for 
social power ", will bless the writer and take courage. We hope, speaking in 
the interests of the schools, that they will not be in too much haste to *' carry 
ap their power so framed into family and social life" ! Mr. Richards con- 
cludes this month his series of suggestive articles on primary schools. The 
reforms, which he so earnestly advocates, are probably too radical for the pres- 
ent century, but we thank him none the less for a conception of a primary 
school, which so puts to shame all our ideals. Our lack of faith in its present 
practicability may be due to an over estimate of the conservatism of the people. 
It seems about time that intelligent communities were educated up to an ap- 
preciation of the fact, that little children need trained and skillful teachers. 

The advocates of school reform must learn " to labor and to wait" We 

hope that all inexperienced teachers will carefully re read Mr. Newell's admi- 
rable papers in our March and April issues. His suggestions will be found 
both practical and helpful. 



It will be seen by reference to the article on " Written Examinations' 



in this number, that Supt Hancock, of Cincinnati, advocates the disuse of the 
marking of recitations in the higher grades of public schools, and the substi- 
tution of frequent written examinations to test the progress and attainments of 
the pupils. His objections to the marking system in graded schools with large 
classes and brief recitations, are well taken, though they may not be decisive. 
It certainly curtails the freedom of both teacher and pupil, hindering a free 
play of thought and inquiry, and making the recitations text-bookish and nar- 
row, and it consumes too much time. The practical force of these and other 
objections to the system has induced a considerable and increasing number of 
teachers to abandon it, and generally with favorable results. The disuse of the 
system has also.been considered by the faculties of several colleges, including 
Harvard, where the " reform " has been put to the test of actual trial Of this 
experiment a Cambridge correspondent of the Independent says : 

<< The moveineni has not been sncoesafnl, and does not seem likely to be at pres- 
ent ; for the great oonvenieDce of the system of marks still outweighs all arguments 
against it. An important change, however, has been made. Formerly all offenses 
against good order were punished primarily by deductions from the aggregate of 
marks which determined the student's standing in his class. Now scholarship and 
discipline are separated altogether, and it is no longer possible for the first scholar 
of a class to lose his rank by the injudicious explosion of a fire cracker, by throwing 
a snow-ball, or wearing on Sunday a coat whose absolute blackness is oontestible. 
Offenses are still punished with the proper penalty, but not by deductions. * * * 
The marking system remains — reformed but still essentially the same." 
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The experience of Harvard will doubtless cause other colleges to look to a 
correction of the abuses of the marking system rather than to its abolition. 
We believe that the system may be used in oar higher institutions with advan- 
tage. The professors have sufficient time to test critically the students' knowl- 
edge of the lesson without sacrificing the other important ends of the recita- 
tion, and, certainty, no college professor needs so to yield to the demands of his 
recitation record as to become a mere testing and recording machine, instead 
of a live and true teacher. But the marking of recitations is at least of 
questionable value in large public schools, and especially is this true when the 
recitation marks are averaged to determine the relative standing of the pupils. 



Mr. Hancock's argument in favor of written examinations is commend- 
ably strong. The subjecting of classes to frequent searching examinations is, 
as all experience proves, a most efficient means of promoting diligence in 
study. and thoroughness in teaching, and, whether a daily record of recitations 
be V^pt or not, such examinations, occurring, as we prefer, at the close of each 
of the several main topics or sections of the different branches, are very im- 
portant and valuable. They afford the pupil a tangible standard with which to 
measure his success, and its application is sufficiently frequent to prevent self- 
deception and promote stead/, persistent effort. We are aware that there are 
teachers who decry not only the marking of recitations, but all examinations 
— who object to any system of testing or recording the pupil's progress. We 
have yet to see a thorough school which is thus conducted. The absence of 
all tests of scholarship not only results in superficial work, but it covers it up, 
and thus permits both teachers and pupils to be deceived — a point well made 
by Mr. Hancock. It is not difficult for the most superficial institution to send 
out its students puffed up with the idea that they are superior scholars. This 
is easily accomplished by making instruction, not testing, the chief object of 
every recitation, the teachers talking and explaining much and the pupils re- 
citing but little; and then dispensing with all test examinations. The process 
of deception will be complete if the pupils are praised much and the institution 
is vigorously puffed. In this way pupils may skim over a prodigious course of 
study in a few terms, dealing with but little more than synopses of the several 
branches and actually mastering nothing, and then graduate profoundly igno- 
rant of their lack of true scholarship. We hold that the leading object of 
the recitation in higher grades of schools should be to test the pupils' knowl- 
edge^ and that their attainments should be further tested by searching exami- 
nations. If a pupil has any definite knowledge of a subject, the fact will be 
revealed by an examination of the right character, and, if he has no such 
knowledge, he certainly ought to know it. We can not now refer to the man- 
ner in which the results of examinations should be used. They are too often 
misused. 



A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Times advocates, in an able arti- 
cle, the duty of the State to establish and cause to be enforced a system of 
compulsory attendance upon the public schools in the City of New York and 
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afterward in the State at large, — a system which, while doing no violence to 
religious scruples, shall secure " the largest practical amount of moral and re- 
ligious teaching." He urges that this system should include two kinds of in- 
fluence — *' kindly persuasion and pecuniary aid to well meaning but very poor 
parents, and that of coercion, in various ways, with those who are vicious, cal- 
lous, and malicious." He proposes the appointment of a Commission by the 
General Assembly to inquire into the most efficient means of attaining these 
ends. He suggests that this inquiry should extend to (1) the providing of 
homes for the more destitute, neglected, and abused children ; (2) the furnish- 
ing of clothing for the childfen of poor parents, remaining at their own homes 
while they attend school; (3) the payment by the public of a portion of the 
rents of the worthy poor whose children remain at home white attending 
school; (4) measures of compulsion against vicious, non attending children 
and their neglectful parents and guardians, (5) penal provisions against the 
employers and parents of young children who are illegally kept from school 
and to several other particulars specified, including the erection of suitable 
buildings for instruction in useful employments and the practice of juvenile 
industry. It will be noticed that this scheme recognizes the fact that some- 
thing more than compulsion is needed to rescue children from a condition of 
ignorance and degradation imposed by poverty and parental neglect 



It is evident that the value and importance of normal training have 

not yet received universal recognition. There lie before us three articles, writ- 
ten by different persons and published in different sections of the country. The 
first denies the value of normal instruction. It claims that men are "fitted by 
nature to teach", that " the power to impart knowledge and the power to gov- 
ern others are natural gifts " which can not be improved or increased by special 
training; that the only qualification for teaching which can be acquired is 
" knowledge " — a knowledge of the subjects taught The second writer de- 
clares that there are no principles in teaching, which can be either taught or 
acquired ; that every child must be taught as an individual, since no two chil- 
dren are alike. The third writer maintains that " the art of teaching is learned 
from example", and hence that every good school furnishes efficient normal 
training. It will be noticed that while these three writers agree in denying the 
value of normal instruction, they contravene each other's positions. If the art 
of teaching comes " by nature", it is not learned from example, and, if there 
are no principles in teaching, it is difficult to determine what is a good exam- 
ple. The first article curiously closes with a criticism of certain methods of 
teaching, which the writer calls *' normal", and other methods and principles 
are commended. If these methods and principles arb correct, would not a 
knowledge of them help a young teacher even though " fitted by nature"? It 
is true that natural aptitude is essential to the highest success in teaching and 
it is also true that example is an important means of learning the art, but 
neither nor both of these facts disprove theefficiency of direct normal instruc- 
tion and training. 
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ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The very important report of the United States Commissioner of Education 
to the Secretary of the Interior for the year 1871, fully justifies the establish- 
ment by Congress of such an office. The report covers a wide range of topics, 
all pertinent to the great subject of education. One of the most interesting 
topics, and one which has first arrested our attention, is that of illiteracy, or 
the amount and distribution of ignorance in the United States. Inability to 
read is made the measure and proof of illiteracy. Tables of statistics, pre- 
pared from the census returns for 1870, are given. In these tables the country 
is separated into three divisions, the Northern, Pacific, and Southern. The 
Northern division includes Nebraska and Kansas on the west, and the Pa' 
cific includes all the far-western States and Territories. The Southern divis" 
ion has for its northern boundary the old Mason k Dixon's line, t. €., the old 
border line between the Slave and Free States. 

The first table of statistics classifies the general illiteracy of all persons ten 
years old and upward into native and foreign. By native is understood Amer- 
ican born, and not necessarily nativity in the State where enrolled. The fig- 
ores are as follows : 

Native. Foreign, Total. 

Kortbern diTieion, aggregate 690,117 665,985 1,356,102 

In this division, Ma«8achui»ettB has 7,912 S9M0 97,742 

" " New York has 72,583 168,569 241,152 

" " Ohio has 134,102 39,070 173.172 

" " Illinois has 90,605 42,979 133,584 

Pacific division, aggregate 74,504 39,496 114,000 

In this division, California has 9,520 22,196 31,716 

'♦ " Nevada has 98 774 872 

" " New Mexico has 49,311 2,909 52,220 

Sonthern division, aggregate. 4,117,589 72,383 4,189,972 

In this division, Virginia has 444.623 1,270 445,893 

" ** South Carolina has 289,726 653 290,379 

The above statistics are very significant In the Northern division nearly 
half of the whole illiteracy belongs to the foreign element; in the Pacific di' 
vision the native ignorance is nearly twice as great as that of the foreign ; 
while in the Southern division there is comparatively little foreign illiteracy. 

In Massachusetts nearly all the ignorance belongs to the population of for- 
eign birth; but in Ohio there are 134,102 illiterates who are not foreigners. 
This number, disgracefully large, considering the facilities for education in the 
State, is not in the strict sense native, but is made up largely of persons and 
the children of persons who came into the State from latitudes south of Mason 
& Dixon's line, and represent the southern people. In other words, we have 
in Ohio the extreme northern edge of that cloud of southern ignorance, which 
80 long brooded over the ancient domain of slavery. The same cloud over- 
shadows Indiana, where the illiterates, not foreign, are 113,185. The poorer 
classes of whites, which have immigrated into Ohio and Indiana from the 
South, are almost necessarily ignorant, for in the South they had no opporta- 
nities of education, and it will be some time before they can be made to prize 
and improve their educational privileges. It must be remembered that in Ohio 
there are 20,776 illiterate colored people, or nearly one-fifth of the whole num- 
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ber of illiterates. Many of these came here daring and afler the war. The 
colored population of Ohio before the war, possessed a very commendable de- 
gree of intelligence, notwithstanding the laws relating to the education of col- 
ored youth in this State were oppressive* and infamous, and they are neither 
just nor fair yet In Indiana there are 8,254 colored illiterates. 

The tables show that *^ there are in this country about 1,585,000 illiterate male 
adults, of whom about 743,000 are whites ; that in the Northern division there 
are about 395,000 white and 34,000 colored, and in the Pacific division about 
35,000 white and 750 colored, and in the Southern division about 313,000 
white and 807,000 colored males who can not write, and yet who are or may 
become voters. There are of white female adults (21 years old and over) una- 
ble to write, about 610,000 in the Northern division, about 34,000 in the Pa- 
cific division, and about 484,000 in the Southern division. The colored female 
adult illiterates number about 38,000 in the Northern division, 500 in the Pa- 
cific, and 885,000 in the Southern. There are, therefore, in the whole country 
2,052,000 ignorant women. * * * While every preceding census has 
shown, and the forthcoming one will probably also show, that the males pre- 
ponderate, there are actually nearly 467,000 more io^norant women than igno- 
rant men in the United States; of this majority 219,000 are in the Northern 
division, and of these about 215,000 are white women." 

The report also gives some very interesting ratios of illiteracy. ^^It will be 
seen", says the Commissioner, *'that in proportion to the total population of 
the respective divisions, the total illiteracy of the Northern is about one-half 
that of the Pacific and less than one-fifth of the Southern ; that the native 
illiteracy of the Northern division is less than one-tenth of that of the Southern ; 
that the colored illiteracy of the Northern is about one forty-eighth part ot that 
of the Southern ; and that in the Southern divibion the adult male illiteracy is 
nearly four and one-half times and the total minor illiteracy more than ten 
times as great as that in the Northern division." 

Commissioner Eaton, after showing the extent and distribution of illiteracy 
in the country, gives the following curious statistics: " Of the 2,047 homicidea 
(reported for 1869-70) 417 were in the Northern division, 269 in the Pacific, 
and 1,361 in the Southern. The Indians perpetrated 11 of those in the first 
division and 74 of those in the second. Even if it be merely a coincidence 
that ignorance and homicides go hand in hand, it is a curious one.'' We 
should be inclined to attribute the greater number of Southern homicides 
largely to that spirit, long prevalent in the South, which makes men quick to 
take affront and quick to resent it, and which causes the people to carry deadly 
weapons. This spirit came in with the English Cavalier, and has been intensi- 
fied by long years of slavery, which rendered the higher classes more haughty 
and unbrooking of opposition, and through them affected the whole mass. In 
this way human life became less sacred, and might be taken whenever this was 
the alternative to bearing insult There is sometimes a disregard of the freed 
negro from mere prejudice of race, and the poor colored man is destroyed. 
This kind of inhuman malignity is, however, more than matched by the treat- 
ment of the Indians by the border ruflians in our Western territories. 

There are in the report some statistics showing the connection between igno- 
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ranee and crime. The conclasions reached are that *' at least eighty per cent * 
of the crime of New England is committed by those who have no education or 
none sufficient to serve them a valuable purpose in life. In 1868, twentj-eight 
per cent, of the prisoners in the country were unable to read or write. From 
three to seven per cent of the population of the United States commit thirty 
per cent of all our crime, and less than one- fifth of one percent is committed 
by those who are educated." We seriously doubt this last statement The 
crime of murder, whether directly perpetrated or indirectly by poison or hired 
assassination, is not always committed by ignorant men who can not read or 
write. Very far from it So far as our recollection of cases of convicted 
murderers goes, very few, if any, have been illiterate in the above sense. 
Besides the convicted cases, there have been large numbers of equally guilty 
who have escaped punishment by means of their very intelligence. The larger 
criminals who defraud banks and railroad corporations, steal Indian reserva- 
tions, become defaulters to governments, national and State, etc., are not illit- 
erate. Neither are our forgers and wholesale robbers illiterate men. While 
intelligence with honesty is a power for good, intelligence without moral sup- 
port is a power for evil. That the education furnished by American schools is 
a great moral influence we fully believe, but we doubt that the Commissioner 
18 within the limits of ascertained facts, when he says that ^'less than one-fifth 
of one per cent of all our crime is committed by the educated." 

The statistics of illiteracy in Europe are very meagre, not only in this re 
port, but in all the foreign authorities. There appears to be no direct method 
of obtaining the facts. In some cases, the intelligence of army recruits affords 
the only means of determining it for the whole body of the people. In France, 
in addition, the ability or want of ability to sign the name, on the part of those 
who apply for marriage license, is taken as a test of the general intelligence. 
So far as we know, there are no direct returns of the number who can not read 
and write. Every thing is inferential But although in the United States 
census there is apparently a direct investigation of this matter, yet there is 
wide room for errors in the returns. Large numbers will not admit their illit- 
eracy, feeling that the confession, in this country, involves a measure of humili- 
ation. Foreigners, for example the Germans, may often misapprehend the 
matter, and confess to an inability to read or write in English, while, at the 
same time, they may read and write their native tongue readily. Hence the 
American statistics on this subject are so liable to have an element of inaccu- 
racy in them, that they must be used with caution and with a pretty liberal 
margin for possible errors. 



THE SCHOOL RECORD OF OHIO FOR 1871. 

The eighteenth annnal report of the Slate Commissioner of Common Schools 
contains a very full and satisfactory exhibit of the condition and progress of 
public education in Ohio for the last school year. The thirty-one careftfUy 
compiled tables present detailed statistics of the public schools in the several 
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coanties, inclading the returns of conntj examiners and teachers* institutes, 

with separate tables for the graded-school districts, and for colleges, academies, 

and other higher private schools. From the summaries of these tables we 

select the following important items: 

1870. 1871. 

Whole number of school boasee in the State 11|547 11,571 

Number of school houses erected during the year 645 578 

Cost of school houses erected and grounds $1,391,597 $1,025,077 

Total value of school houses and grounds $13,818,554 $14,988,612 

Whole number of school rooms 13,951 14,186 

Number of youth between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, enumerated 1,041,680 1,058,048 

Increase for the year 12,803 16,868 

Number of pupils enrolled in the public schools 724,896 732,122 

Average number of pupils in daily attendance 413,893 432,452 

Per centum of enumerated youth enrolled 75 69 

Per centum of pupils enrolled in daily attendance 61.5 60.54 

Per centum of enumerated youth in daily attendance 43 40.87 

Whole number of different male teachers employed 9,402 9,563 

Whole number of different female teachers employed 12,436 12,544 

Number of teachers necessary to supply the sonools 14,375 14,747 

Number of teachers employed the entire school session.. 7,171 7,580 

Number of local superintendents employed 130 

Average number of weeks sub-district schools were in 

session •. 25.60 

Average number of weeks graded schools were in session. 36.84 

Number of different applicants for county certificates 20,827 22,561 

Number of applicants for certificates rejected 3,282 3,740 

Average monthly wages of male teachers in townships.. $38.00 $37.00 
Average monthly wages of female teachers in townships. $24.00 $21.00 
Average monthly wages of male teachers in separate dis- 
tricts, not including high schools $74.00 $72.00 

Average monthly wages of female teachers in separate 

districts, not including high schools $42.00 $41.00 

Total amount paid teachers $3,907,267 $4,107,795 

Amount paid for managing and superintending (local)... $98,533 $102,980 

Expenditures for sites, building, and repairs $1,979,678 $1,517,021 

For fuel and other contingent expenses $1,165,188 $1,103,238 

Grand total of expenditures $7,150,566 $6,831,035 

Receipts from interest on school funds $234,750 $241,402 

Receipts from State tax (1.3 mills) $1,452,446 $1,514,060 

Receipts from local tax $4,889,880 $4,947,800 

Receipts from fines, licenses, sales of bonds, etc $849,958 $662,730 

Grand total of receipts $7,427,034 $7,365,992 

Average rate of local school tax in townships (mills) 3.63 3.02 

Average rate of local school tax in separate districts 7.57 6.19 

Number of county teachers' institutes held 70 68 

Number of sub- districts in townships in which schools 

were taught less than 24 weeks 642 874 

A comparison of these two columns shows an unexpected decrease in sev 
eral financial items. The falling off in the amount paid for sites and buildings 
and contingent expenses is only $110,813, but there is a marked reduction in 
the wages of teachers in the townships and in, the lower schools in the cities 
and villages. We think that this decrease is due to the political agitation of 
the policy of local retrenchment, which has raged in Ohio for two or three 
years past Of course the ill paid teachers and the schools must be the first 
to feel the effects of such an agitation. The fact of a considerable reduction 
in local levies indicates a further decrease in school expenses in 1872. 

We are pleased to notice that the statistics show a continued increase in 
school attendance. The total number of pupils enrolled was 732,122, including 
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12,750 re- enrollments, and of this number 86,020 pupils were over 16 years 
of age. The number of 700th in the State between 5 and 16 years of age, as 
estimated by returns from forty counties, was 842,524, of whom 633,352, or 
oyer 77 per cent, were enrolled in the pubHc schools. In most of the cities 
and towns of the State, children are not admitted to the public schools before 
they are 6 years of age. Making due allowance for this fact, it is seen that a 
▼ery large per cent of the youth of the State under 16 years of age, were en- 
rolled in the schools. 

We have already published that portion of Commissioner Harvey's report 
which relates to school legislation, and it is hoped that his earnest words will 
yet bear fruit **The State", as he well says, ** must do something more than 
buy school house sites, erect school houses, and employ teachers. Our school 
system must be vitalized and made efficient by the employment of agencies 
which will famish us competent teachers, and insure a faithful performance of 
the minutest details of school work." 

The report closes with fifly-four pages of brief statements of county audi- 
tors and school examiners, respecting the condition of schools and school 
houses, and some fifty pages of questions used in the examination of teachers 
by thirty-one county boards of examiners. An investigation of the contents 
of these interesting pages would yield rich returns, and we regret that we can 
not enter upon it We commend the "specimen questions" to the study of 
examiners and teachers. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The next regular meeting of the State Board of Examiners will be 

held at Put-in Bay, on the 5th and 6th of July, 1872, the two days immediately 
following the annual meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association. Con- 
ditions, etc., will be given in the next number of this journal. 

T. C. Mend ENH ALL, 
Sec*y of State Board of JExaminers. 

The House has passed the school bill, after divesting it of several of 

its few progressive provisions by unwise amendments, and the measure will 
doubtless pass the Senate. We were surprised that so intelligent a representa- 
tive as Mr. Little, of Greene, should move to amend the bill by restoring the 
present complicated, mongrel, and inefficient township organization, but we 
were more surprised that the school committee, having spent weeks in matur- 
ing the bill, permitted the amendment to pass without a word of objection. 
It is evident that better leadership than this is necessary to secure progressive 
school legislation. It is claimed that the bill, even as amended, will remove 
much of the present friction in the townships, and that it will secure greater 
harmony and efficiency in the administration of the school system generally. 
We must, however, confess that the House amendments have greatly lessened 
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our interest in the measure, and we can not much blame several friends of 
school progress in the House for voting against it. The unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the country schools in Ohio is universally conceded, and yet every leg- 
islative measure, looking to their improvement, is rejected. The blind conser- 
vatism of this and several preceding General Assemblies gives little promise 
that Ohio will soon recover her position as a progressive school State. 

Hon. Samuel Galloway, of this city, died of consumption on the 5lh 

of April, Hged 61 years. Mr. Galloway graduated at Miami University in 
1833. He taught a classical school in Hamilton one year, and then succeeded 
Dr. Wm. H. McGuffey as professor of Latin and Greek in Miami University, 
but ill health obliged him to resign. In 1839 he accepted the chair of Ancient 
Languages in Hanover College, but soon retired in feeble health. He then 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1842. In 1844 he was elected 
Secretary of State, and became ex officio State Superintendent of Schools. He 
labored zealously and effectively for the improvement of common schools, and 
the great educational revival, which began in 1845 and resulted in the liberal 
school legislation of 1848-9, was largely due to his stirring reports and efforts. 
He prepared six annual reports, ably discussing the importance of universal 
education, and advocating teachers' institutes, normal schools, supervision, and 
other measures of school improvement He retired from the office of Secre- 
tary of State at the close of 1849, having rendered the cause of education a 
very valuable service. Mr. Galloway presided at the first meeting of the Ohio 
Teachers' Association, held at Akron in 1847, and he was reelected president 
in 1848, and again in 1849. His interest in the Association and in the pro- 
gress of education continued through life. At the time of his death, he was a 
trustee of the Miami University and also of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 



Samuel F. B. Morse, LL.D., the inventor of the electro-telegraph, died 

in New York City on the 2d of April, at the age of 81. He was the son of 

Dr. Morse, "the father of American geography." Salem Towne, author of 

a series of readers and spellers, died recently in Charlton, Mass., at the age of 
92. In 1845, Mr. Towne assisted in conducting the first teachers' institute 

held in Ohio. Reuben McMillan has been appointed superintendent of the 

public schools of Youngstown, 0., at a salary of $2,500. He formerly held 

this position, and we welcome him back to the profession. J. K. Pickett, 

formerly superintendent of the schools of Alliance, 0., is teaching in the pub- 
lic schools of Warren, Pa. J. 0. Mead has taken charge of the public 

schools of Pataskala, 0. Miss Mary E. Eagle is the efficient principal of 

the preparatory department of Chickering's Institute, Cincinnati, 0. Miss 

Jeannette Alexander, formerly principal of the Canton High School, is now 
assistant teacher in the Columbus High School — salary $800. 

Chillicothc. — The city is divided into three sub-districts, and the schools in 
each are under the supervision of a principal who has also direct charge of one 
department J. H. Brenneman is principal of the Central sub-district and of 
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the high school; J. H. Poe is principal of the Eastern sab-district and of the 
grammar school therein; and J. W. Dowd is principal of the Western sab-dis- 
trict and of the grammar school therein. They have occupied their present 
positions for several years, and are experienced and successful teachers. They 
together constitute a board of superintendence, of which Mr. Brenneman is 
president He conducts the correspondence, and, in all matters not legislated 
apon, has sufficient authority to secure harmony ot administration. The 
course of study adopted at the beginning of the current school year, provides 
for oral and objective teaching and language lessons in the lower grades, and 
the instruction in all the grades is up with the times. The high school has 
long been one of the most thorough and successful in the State. Its spirit is 
seen in the fact that, during the last school year, there were but eight cases of 
tardiness, and these were by three of the fifty-eight pupils enrolled. 

Springfield. — The board of education was recently petitioned to repeal the 
rule requiring colored children to attend separate schools, and to admit them 
to the public schools of the sub-district in which they reside. The petition and 
also a remonstrance were referred to a special committee, which reported that 
the board was required by the school law of the State to establish separate 
schools for the colored youth of the city, the number of such youth enumer- 
ated exceeding twenty. The petition was rejected by the board as *' unauthor- 
ized by law and practically inexpedient" But the colored people, determined 
to secure the annulling of the *' odious decision", resorted to other tactics. 
Several colored youth applied for admissibn to the central high school One 
of these passed the examination with credit, and Supt Evans has decided that 

he is entitled to admission. This is intended to be a test case. The board 

has supplied the high school with new philosophical and chemical apparatus. 

Warren. — A new building for primary and secondary schools has just been 
completed, at a cost of about $10,000, and the board is taking steps to put up 
another building of the same kind in the southern part of the town. When 
the buildings for the lower schools are completed, the next right step in order 
will be a new building for the high school. Next year the schools will include 
five primary departments, five ^condary, one intermediate and one grammar 
with two teachers each, and one high school with three teachera The schools 
are making fine progress. 

Marietta. — The public schools are reported to be in a prosperous condition. 
T. C. Flanegin, last year at Granville, is principal of the high school, and is 

assisted by Miss Abbie M. Bailey, of Lowell, Mass. Geo. R. Gear, for sev- 

eral years in charge of the high school, is principal of the flourishing acade- 
my connected with Marietta College. 

New Carlisle. — The Springfield Republican contains frequent reports of 
the progress of the public schools of this village, under the sapervision of Dr. 
W. C. Catlin. A noticeable feature in the management of the schools is the 
holding of public monthly reviews of the several classes. They are well at 
tended by the citizens, with a manifestation of increasing interest 
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MiDDLETOWN. — The recent action of the LegUlatare has prepared the waj 
for an early completion of the new school building, which is to be one of the 
finest in that section of the State. The board has increased Supt. Watkins's 
salary twenty-five per cent, to date from the middle of the year. The schools 
are reported to be making good progress. 

Belleyue. — The public schools are reported to be in good condition. The 
number of pupils enrolled in all the grades is aboat four hundred, with very 
regular attendance. The average daily attendance in the high school is over 
sixty. Increased attendance has necessitated the opening of another primary 
department 

MoNTGOMERT CouNTT. — The meeting of the connty association, held in Day- 
ton the last Saturday of March, was very interesting. An address by E. 0. 
Vaile, of the Woodward High School, Cincinnati, on "How far should Mathe- 
matics be taught in the Common Schools?" elicited a spicy and lively discus, 
sion, participated in by Mr. Forbes, of Cleveland, B. H. Holbrook, of Lebanon, 
Supt Bennett, of Franklin, Supt Higley, and others. A paper by Mr. Stivers, 
of the Dayton High School, also " drew fire." 

Huron Coukty. — The eighth annual session of the county institute, held in 
Norwalk, March 25-29, was attended by 180 teachers, and the exercises gave 
great satisfaction. The instructors were Supt Stevenson, of Columbus, and 
M. F. Cowdery and L. S. Thompson, of Sandusky. . Addresses were also de- 
livered by School Commissioner Harvey, and Supt Wood, of Findley. Supt. 
Farwell, of Norwalk, presided. The session is pronounced one of the best yet 
held. 

Institute Instructors. — ^We learn that the following gentlemen may be 
engaged to give instruction in Ohio institutes in July and August : Prof. J. C. 
Greenough, of the State Normal School, Providence, R. I.; Prof 0. EL 
Feathers, St Louis (Reading and Elocution) ; Prof. Albert H. Tuttle, of Har- 
vard College, Mass. (Natural History) ; Pres, E. T. Tappan, of Eenyon Col- 
lege; M F. Cowdery, Sandusky; J. C. Kinney and E. 0. Vaile, Cincinnati; 
Supt John McBurney, Cambridge; and H. U. Johnson, of the Orwell Normal 
Institute. 



CORRESPONDENCE AND QUERIES. 

Mr. Editor : I have received from Mr. M. C. Stevens, of Salem, a comment 
on my note in your January number, in which I use the language : *' This long 
neglected well, more than two thousand feet deep, being piped with iron, has 
been converted into a great magnet with its South pole at the top." Mr. 
Stevens suggests that it might be inferred from this statement that it took time 
to convert the iron tube into a magnet I certainly intended no such thing, 
as it is a fact that any bar of iron, when held in a vertical position, or, better, 
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in the magnetic meridian and parallel to the inclination, instantly becomes 

feebly magnetic, which may be easily tested by bringing near various parts of 

it a del are in ngnetic needle. If, while in this position, several smart blows 

of a hammer be given it, it retains its magnetic polarity for a short time. The 

same effect will follow twisting the bar while held in the same position. To 

this magnetic action of the earth is due the magnetism frequently observed in 

turnings of iron or steel produced by lathes in workshops; the magnetization 

of pokers, tongs, and other masses of iron, as well as, without doubt, themig 

netic properties of the native black ozide of iron, called loadalont. 

T. c. M. 

Mr. Editor : Will you, or some of your contributors, answer the following 
questions : 

1. Write in words 6,000; write in figures five hundred: which of these ope- 
rations is notation, and which, if either, is numeration 7 

2. Multiplication is defined to be a repetition. If you repeat two cents twice, 
i. e., count them twice, how many cents will thus be made of them ? 

3. If multiplication is a process of repeating one number as many times as 
there are units in another, what shall we call the process indicated by these 
terms } X f ? 

4. Business men in performing multiplication say five 5's are twenty-five; 
six 6's are thirty six, etc.: what objection is there to teaching children to do 
the same thing ? 

6. Our text-books tell us that } of } is a compound fraction, and that f X i 
is a case of multiplication : what is the difference between the two expressions, 
either in operation or in sense ? f. 

Mr. Editor: We seek information concerning an item in grammar. In the 
sentence, ** Uis being a citizen secures his safety ", the noun " citizen " is called 
the nominative attribute of an abridged sentence; but in the sentence, '*We 
think him to be a citizen ", it is parsed as the objective after ** to be", agreeing 
with ** him '' before *' to be." Why this difference of case when each abridged 
sentence is precisely the same in its unabridged form, viz., ** That he is a citi- 
zen" 7 By giving information on this point, you will much oblige. 

Yours, etc., R. p. merger. 

Mr. Editor: In reading " Sec. 1 " should I say section one or Bect\onJir8t7 
Should I read *' Chapter XII " chapter iweloe or chapter twelfth f ** Page 
201 ", page two hundred and one or page two hundred and Jirati 

In parsing should I say rule one or txiXe first 1 

Should I say two and two-thirds' time or time8 7 2 + 3 are 5 or is 5 7 
Y — 4 are 3 or m 3 7 k. 

Mr. White : Please give in your journal, if convenient, a good mode of ex- 
plaining the fact of the sun's shining through a window in the north side of a 
house, located due north and south, a phenomenon occurring during the early 
morning and just before the setting of the sun in all places without the tropics, 
and, the higher the latitude, the longer the sun shines into the window 7 n. 
15 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Oolton's New Sksiss of Orographies; Embracingf Coltnn's New Introdactory 
Qeography, and Colton's Common School Geography. By Q. Woolwobth Col- 
ton. New Tork : Sheldon A Co. 

The most notioeable excellence of this eeries is the nnmber of books composing 
it. We have long believed that bat two books are needed to present all of local 
and descriptive geography that can be profitably tanght in elementary schools. 
The primary ideas mast be taught orally from natar«, and when this primary oral 
coarse is completed, the pupil needs a compact text- book containing maps not 
crowded with details, and presenting only the outline and more interesting facts, 
with very little, if any, mathematical geography. An oral developementof each les- 
son must precede and prepare the pupil for the intelligent stady of the text. This 
is the intermediate coarse. The pupil next needs a fuller and more scientifie 
manual in which the facts of physical geography are made the basis — that is, a good 
common- school geography. If the subject is pursued further, a text-book present- 
ing the physics of the earth's surface, the teienee of Geography, is needed. This 
seems to us to be the demand of our schools in this branch of study. 

Colton's " Introductory " meets our ideal of a first book in amount of matter and 
siie of page. It presents the more elementary facts of niathematical, political, 
local and descriptive geography, in a very simple and teachable form. In using 
the book we should omit the mathematical sections. The maps are studied first by 
means of qaestions which req^uire the location of places to be discovered and 
learned. The qaestions are followed by *' Review Exercises " which present an 
admirable drill in describing the location of places and " fixing them in the mind." 

The descriptive text contains clear and brief statements, and is broken into short 
paragraphs, with the chief word in neat ** law-italic" letter. The maps are polit- 
ical and are colored on the plan of Mitchell's. There is no attempt to present the 
configuration of land surface. 

The " Common School Geography " also meets our ideal in amount of matter, 
and the arrangement is essentially the same as that of the " Introductory." The 
study of the map precedes the descriptive text, the true arrangement, we think. 
The two large hemisphere maps, in the first part of the book, are phtftical, repre- 
senting, by perhaps too slight a difference of color, the lowland plains and the 
plateaus, and the oceanic currents, and, in a few succeeding lessons, the general 
facts of physical geography are given as the " ground work of the whole." The 
work does not, however, embody, to any considerable extent, the "New Geography." 
The other maps are all political, but the descriptive text covers a wide range of 
topics, including surface, soil, climate, productions, etc. A very yaluable chapter 
on map-drawing is placed near the close of the book. 

The maps in both books are clear in outline and attractive in appearance and the 
numerous illustrations are pertinent and beautiful. Their entire mechanical execu- 
tion is excellent. 

We take it that this new series is a thoroughly revised edition of the Colton's 
series, formerly published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor &, Co., and which we used 
some fourteen years ago with a good degree of satisfaction. 

The Teachers' Manual; containing a Treatise upon the Discipline of the School 
and other papers upon the Teacher's Qualifications and Work. By Uibam Obcutt, 
M.A. Boston : Thompson, Bigelow & Brown. 

This work is a manual of helpful suggestions addressed to the thousands of 
teachers who believe in the methods of instruction and discipline, which have long 
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been used in the better class of New England sobools. These suggestions are 
drawn from an extended and suocessfnl experience in the school^/oom, and are 
eminently practical. Many of them first appeared in a little manual by the same 
author, entitled '' Gleanings from SchooULife Experience," published some fourteen 
years ago — a work read by many hundreds of teachers with profit. The greater 
part of the work is devoted to " The Discipline of the School," including organisa- 
tion, government, instruction. There are a very few suggestions under the first 
head named, which we would not state quite so positively. We doubt the propriety 
of a teacher's taking an early opportunity to announce the necessary school laws 
which are to be strictly obeyed. The fewer the "laws " announced at the opening 
of a school and the less said about their strict enforcement the better. The laws of 
a school should, as a general rule, be enacted as cases of misconduct may make 
them necessary, and, when a law has done its work, it should be repealed. There 
should be no dead statutes in the teacher's code. We most heartily agree with the 
statement that laws, token madcj should be enforced. The aim of the teacher should 
be so to discipline his school that each pupil may be ''a law unto himself" — not an 
impracticable theory as the experience of many teachers attests. Many of the 
author's expedients can not, of course, be adopted under all circumstances, but no 
inquiring teacher can read them without personal benefit. They show the art of a 
skillful disciplinarian. The section on *' Good Manners " is refreshing reading. 
" Our Children," says the author, ** in the family and school practice only rudeness 
and insubordination " — a sweeping assertion. He also draws a discouraging con- 
trast between " the old and the new civilization, touching the habits of social life." 
It is doubtless sadly true that too little attention is given to the cultivation of good 
manners in children, but the fact that certain conventional " forms " have become 
obsolete, is no evidence that true politeness does not exist. Many of the precepts 
and rules quoted by the author from an ancient book on'* Good Manners," are 
excellent, but others are based on social distinctions which are inconsistent with a 
democratic civilization. But it is not our purpose to criticise, but rather to call the 
attention of teachers to this excellent manual. It ought to be read by every teacher 
in the country. 

The Art of Teaching School. A Manual of Suggestions for the Use of Teachers 
and dchool Authorities, Superintendents, Controllers, Directors, Trustees, and 
Patrons ot Public Schools and Higher institutions uf Learning. How to Estab- 
lish, Organize, Govern and Teauh Schools of all Grades, and What to Teach. 
By J. K. Sypubr. Pniladelphia : J. M. Stoddart <Sk Co. 1872. 

This work contains much truth and many valuable suggestions, but the author is 
entirely too positive and dogmatic. When any one assumes that he has'*' touched 
bottom " on all the great subjects of education, and is qualified to play ** Sir 
Oracle" we cannot help greatly discounting bis pretensions. There are yet two 
sides to many ot the most vital and practical educational topics, and he who 
assumes to be a teacher of teachers, should not dogmatise too much in their 
discussion. We can not accept the author's theory of public-school education, on 
which his methods are so largely based, and we hope there is little danger that this 
theory will ever be accepted by the directors of public schools. Our system of 
public education should, of course, be practical, but it can not be run in the narrow 
groove of mere business utility. The schools must furnish culture as well as teach 
useful knowledge ; they must prepare their pupils to be men as well as workmen. 
The author's views on text-books are not above question. His statement that, 
with the exception of reading, there should be but one text- book in each branch of 
study, is, at least, as easily answered as sustained. It is, doubtless, true that 
many of our popular series contain too many books, but their reduction to one 
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book each, is the opposite extreme, as experience fally proves. The author's 
methods of instrnction seem to us sketchy, indicating superficial work. There are, 
however, many practical suggestions in the work, and it probes a goodly number 
of errors in teaching and school management. 

Thr Bducational Tiar-Book. 1872. A Hand- Book of Reference, comprising a 
Digest of American Public School Laws, Systems of Instruction, and Interesting 
Matters Pertaining to Schools and Colleges, ranging from Professional Anecdotes 
to Educational Statistics. Published annually. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The abore title sufficiently indicates the character of this work. The digest of 
school laws fills seventy pages, and the summary of public school operations thirty. 
These hundred pages are the most valuable portion of the book, most of the suo- 
eeoding topics being too cursorily treated to be of special value. The book is not 
free from errors. Under the head of ** State Notes Educational " we learn that the 
city of Dubuque, with its prosperous schools, is in Ohiof but the most singular error 
in the Ohio record is this : " Slate Superintendent : — Thomas D. Crow, State Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools, Columbus.*' This is corrected in an errata, bat with an 
explanation that needs to be explained. The book contains much useful informa- 
tion with some padding. 

June on thr Miami akd Othrb Poxms. By W. H. Venablb. Cincinnati : J. Hoi- 
brook &, Co. 1872. 

The poems by " The Teacher Poet" included in this elegant little volume, are 
oharacterized by a perfection of rhythm and a beauty of expression worthy of high 
praise, but their special charm to us is their praiseful tribute to the common aspects 
of nature and the humble scones of ordinary life. As we read " June on the Mi- 
ami ", we lived over again the quiet joys of our sober boyhood. The once familiar 
fields and woods, the ''rounded hills", the ''slumbrous valley ", and the low-sunk 
stream, " prattling in her sleep ", all reappeared touched with the golden light of 
rising memories. We heard again not only the ravishing songs of birds, but the 
sweeter melody of the voices of the dear companions of our childhood. We brush 
away the tear as we count the number whose *' sun of mortal life is set." The gem 
of the collection is " The Teacher's Dream", which, in poetic merit, is worthy of 
the praise or fame of Longfellow. 



Wr call attention to Cowdery's Sliding and Reversible Blackboard, advertised 

in April number. It is the result of years of experiment, and its complete adaptation 
to the school-room has been fully tested and settled in the Sandusky schools. No 
new school building should be furnished with blackboards until the claims of this 
new invention have been examined. Every institute lecturer who uses the black- 
board for illustration, or for giving an analysis of his instruction, will heartily 
thank the committee that supplies him with this board. 



WANTED.— A situation as Principal of High School, or Superintendent of 
Schools in a large town, by a graduate of Dartmouth College, who has had 
six years experience as Principal and Teacher of Classics, Mathematics, and Natu- 
ral Sciences. Address : C. F., (care of Ohio Educational Monthly), Columbus, 0. 

SITUATION WANTED.— A gentlemen, who for sixteen years has been principal 
of an academic institution of high grade, will accept a good position either in 
a college or public school. Satisfaotory references will be given. Address, stating 
the nature of the position and salary, TEACHER (care of Weatem Chri§tian Ad- 
voeaU\ CiKOiNH ATI, Ohio. 
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NATTJEE THE TEACHEE OP CHILDHOOD. 

^ BY PROF. E. B. ANDREWS. 

To every healthfal and contemplative mind Nature is a reve- 
lation of thoughts, and not only do these thoughts imply a 
Thinker or Author on the one hand, and a student on the other, 
but, also, that the student who comprehends these thoughts, 
must have a mind akin to that of the Author. As the designer 
of the telescope contemplated that beings of the same nature 
with himself would understand and use that instrument, and as 
the author of a book contemplates that persons with mental 
structure like his own will think over his recorded thoughts, so 
there must be in the Divine Mind the contemplation of a class of 
intelligent beings who shall appreciate the works of creation and 
be profited by them, and also that these beings must be akin in 
their intellectual nature to the Creator himself, in order to re- 
cognize and understand his thoughts and plans as embodied in 
material forms. He who gave nature her voices, created in man 
an ear to hear them. It does not exhaust the significance of 
nature in her forms and processes of beauty to say, with Hugh 
Miller, that they were designed to gratify the Divine taste or 
God's love of the beautiful. It is only when we gather up all 
the productions of the Divine Worker, and see how their thou- 
sand lines of thought all converge toward man created in the 
image of God and with the very tastes of God, that the creation 
comes before our minds .with the force and grandeur of its true 
16 
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significaDce. Man is wonderfully adjusted to the outward crea- 
tion. His bodily senses are the inlets by which the various 
forces and scenes of nature reach the soul to delight, instruct, 
and exalt it. 

That is a wonderful epoch in the history of the child when its 
soul is brought by means of the senses into communion with the 
universe, its home. Every hour some new scene or process in 
nature is photographed upon the sensitive soul, and these pic- 
tures constitute the materials which that mind will ever after- 
ward use. Upon the distinctness and vividness of these pic- 
tures depend the distinctness and value of all subsequent mental 
operations. Suppose a little child, in bis rambles, rests under a 
tree. He gazes up into its top and wonders. He hears the 
wind and sees the swaying of the branches against the sky, and 
is filled with new wonder. He sees the vast top growing out of 
the body and the latter growing out of the ground, and wonders 
still more. Now in all these wonderings he obtains a vivid idea 
of a tree, — an idea which can never be eflFaced,- — and by and by, 
when he has learned his letters and spelled out the word treCy 
there arises at once in his mind a perfect and vivid image of a 
tree. All distinct impressions must first come from nature. 
Suppose you wish to impart to a young child his first idea of a 
brook, A description of a brook, or a picture of one, gives to 
his mind no distinct idea of a lively running stream. The child 
must see a brook, must wander on its banks, watch its sparkling 
ripples and whirling eddies, and hear its babbling noise. If the 
impression is well made, it is ineffaceable forever. I doubt not 
that those impressions and images of natural scenery, of wood- 
land and meadow and mountain, which were imprinted upon the 
mind of the poet Bryant when a little child, are the very images 
which, afterward expressed in poet's verse, have made him the 
most exquisite pastoral poet of his time. He to whose mind 
nature, hindered by the interference of untimely teachers, has 
given only blurred copies of herself, will always fail in after life 
to make any distinct impressions upon other minds. His educa- 
oation has been spoiled in its incipient foundations. We little 
realize our indebtedness to nature. 

In the first place, we obtain from the forms and scenes and pro- 
cesses of nature no small part of all our language. The word 
spirit, which now signifies the very opposite of matter, meant 
originally breath or wind, this being the natural symbol of an 
unseen force. Words now expressing ijtates of the soul, like 
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sincerity (from sine cera^ without wax, concealing cracks or flaws 
in Boman pottery, or without wax in honey — in one case a sin- 
cere vase and in the other sincere honey), bad their origin in 
material forms or processes. Take, again, the word conspiracy, 
a breathing together of persons engaged in secret whispered 
consultation. In order, therefore, to understand language prop- 
erly, it is necessary to know those prior meanings of words 
which refer to objects and movements that pertain to the out- 
ward and material realm of being. We have first the material 
objects and processes, then words expressing these, and finally 
these words are used to denote ideas of an intellectual and spirit- 
ual nature. As the firm ocean bed holds the water, ever shaping 
itself to the many inequalities of that bed, while over all rests 
the more flexible, subtle air as by an invisible presence, so na- 
ture, in her manifold forms and scenes, underlies words which 
represent these forms and scenes, while yet higher we find the 
more etherial and spiritual forms of thought needing and using 
all below for fit expression. The knowledge of the natural, 
therefore, comes first in order, and it is of the very highest im- 
portance that this knowledge should be as distinct and full as 
possible. The many senses of the young child should ever be 
kept busy in gaining from nature the precious treasures he must 
use in all his after life. 

Again, nature is our teacher in furnishing symbols of higher 
truths. As the material world was made for man, and is uniform 
in its modes and forms, we are so created as to find in these a 
language more full and comprehensive than words, — one which, 
like nature herself, is unchangeable, and is, consequently, suited 
to all men and to all times. Hence a symbol is entirely inde- 
pendent of written or spoken language, and may be set forth in 
hieroglyphics, as by the Egyptians in their sacred picture writing, 
or in sculpture, as in the winged bulls and other carved forms 
of the Ninevites. And where words are used, a few only are 
necessary, and these are such as are easily understood and can 
be easily translated from one language to another. This is 
doubtless one reason why the Bible, and especially the prophetic 
parts of it, designed for all men, of all tongues, and of all ages, 
should be so largely made up of symbols. But symbolism in 
some of its manifold forms enters into all life, and we could not 
get on for an hour without it. The value and force of the sym- 
bol depend upon the definiteness of our conception of the fact in 
nature serving as the b^isis of the symbol. For example, a child 
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might not at first understand why the word light should signify 
knowledge and the word darkness signify ignorance; much less, 
perhaps, the higher spiritual meaning of the word light as used 
by Him who called himself "the light of the world." But, by 
obtaining a vivid conception of the light of day as contrasted 
with the darkness and gloom of night,' he gradually learns to 
apply the term light to higher uses. If he is ignorant of a mat- 
ter, he finds that he is in the dark in regard to it, and he soon 
learns to call knowledge light, and thus passes upward to the 
highest spiritual significance of terms derived primarily from the 
simplest phenomena of nature. Using his bodily eyes, he at last 
reaches spiritual discernment. 

Suppose a child watches, for the first time, a gardener while 
planting a seed. It is a new fact to him. In a few days he finds 
that from that seed in the ground has come forth a living and 
growing plant, which in time produces flowers and new seeds. 
He connects in his mind that growth with the soil, warmed by 
the sun and moistened by the rain. The knowledge thus gained, 
simple as it may appear, is one of the grand Acquisitions of his 
life. If before this you had attempted to teach him by abstract 
and metaphysical methods the relations of truth to the human 
mind, it would have been an entire waste of labor ; but now 
when you liken the truth to a seed and the mind to the soil in 
the garden, he sees at once a relation, and his quickened imagi- 
nation runs out the analogy in various directions, as he recalls 
all the circumstances under which the seed germinated and the 
plant grew and bore flowers and seed. That child is now pre- 
pared to understand the beautiful parable of the " Sower and the 
Seed." 

Again, nature is a teacher in furnishing us in her scenes and 
processes, the foundation of parables. Trench has well said: 

" God, besides his revelation in words, has another and an elder, and one, 
indeed, without which it is inconceivable how that other could be made, for 
from this it appropriates all it 'signs of communication. This entire moral and 
visible world, from first to last, with its kinf^doms and its subjects, its parents 
and its children, its sun and its moon, its sowing and its harvest, its sleeping 
and its waking, its birth and its death, is from beginning to end a mighty par- 
able, a great teacher of supersensuous truth, a help at once to our faith and to 
our understanding." 

Allied >to the parable, though on difi^erent sides of it, are the 
fable and the allegory. In childhood we learn the fable; in 
manhood we use its moral. In the allegory in childhood we fully 
accept ithie characters and scenes as real. We people the Pil- 
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grim*8 Progress of the dreamer of Bedford jail with living charac- 
ters. The Giants are real, the slough of Despond is a true bog, 
and the hill Difficulty an undoubted steep. The mind of the 
child is filled with pictures, so perfect and vividly drawn, that 
they will scarcely need retouching for a life time. There are 
both imagination and faith in the child's reading of allegories. 
His imagination gives him the full play of the story, and his 
faith makes it real and life-like. His faith brings him back to 
nature, and hence all the story seems natural. But it must be 
remembered that the reading of nature, which makes the subse- 
quent reading of the allegory pleasant, takes place in the earliest 
years of childhood. 

Again, it is to be remarked that in nature is laid the founda- 
tion of all true poetry. The poet is an interpreter of nature. 
If the child receives only half-formed impressions from the out- 
ward world, or if impressions originally distinct are blurred and 
half obliterated by unfriendly influences from parents or teach- 
ers, that child will not only not be a poet and not love poetry, 
but his mental life will be fearfully prosaic and his words unen- 
durably dull. The fine touches of fancy and taste which the 
poet gives, and which are found here and there in the writings 
and utterances of all men of genius, are lost on such a mind. 
Such an unimaginative person always loses the force and value 
of those words the poet so constantly uses, which are material in 
their origin, and losing these he loses much, if not all, of the 
higher significance and beauty of the language. Take the fol- 
lowing lines of Shakspeare in Macbeth, and mark the words 
(italicized) chosen to represent states and conditions of the soul: 

" Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased^ 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weigJis upon the heart?" 

Or take another passage from the second part of King Henry 
the Eighth : 

^' Beaufort's red sparkling eyes blab his heart's malice, 
And Suffolk's cloudy brow his stormy hate ; 
Sharp Buckingham unburdens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his h'eart" 

The beauty and force of this and of all poetry lie in the use 
of these material or form words which are rendered distinct 
Qr filmy, just as nature with her forms and processes is allowed 
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to present herself to the mind in its earlier years. There is life 
power and poetic power in words rightly learned, but how often 
are children so trained that language is to them little better than 
a collection of girdled trees. 

What has been said of poetry, may, with only slight modifica- 
tion, be said of all true eloquence. Yivid conceptions are the 
life and inspiration of the orator, and the power of being vivid, 
the power of giving such projection or outwardness to a scene 
or picture illustrating and enforcing some great truth or princi- 
ple, and without which no orator can sway his audience, is de- 
rived only from those habits of observing outward nature formed 
in very early years. There is sometimes wonderful power in 
simply connecting some simple phenomenon in nature with an 
important event. Napoleon inspired his soldiers with new 
courage upon the morning of a battle when, beholding the rising 
sun, he exclaimed, '* Behold the sun of Austerlitz " ! Still more 
sublime were the words of Cromwell when, pointing to the rising 
sun just before the battle of Dunbar, he exclaimed, ^* Let God 
arise and let His enemies be scattered." 

Again, we have in nature the foundation of all art. Man is 
not properly a creative being : he is rather cognitive. It is only 
after he has gathered his materials from nature, that the artist 
groups them in new forms of beauty and grace. Hence that art 
alone is true art, which is, at the same time, true to nature. 
Cole, in his series of paintings entitled the *' Yoyage of Life*', 
has told the story of human life by simply causing a single indi- 
vidual in a boat to pass through varying scenery, now upon a 
serene and now upon a roughened current, now dashing between 
frowning walls of rock and now gliding through beautiful 
meadows, now passing beneath summer and fleecy skies and 
now beneath overshadowing and appalling clouds gleamy with 
lightning. To a listless observer of nature, these paintings 
would have no significance. If a man ever becomes an artist in 
the highest sense, or, indeed, if one is even to have a loving and 
reverent appreciation of art, he must obtain when a child from 
nature herself a vivid impression of her forms and moods. 

The so-called natural sciences, which in this century are be- 
coming so important and so honored, involve such a careful ob- 
servation of the forms and processes of nature, that few can 
hope to accomplish much in any scientific walks, whose habits of 
observing have not been formed in childhood. It is impossible 
to overestimate the mental benefits arising from the careful study 
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of nature. Thore is not only the definite knowledge gained, but 
there is in the very study a stimulating and quickening effect 
upon the mind. Another tendency is to beget fairness and can- 
dor of mind. The mind of a scientific man should be so free 
from prejudice and previous commitments that every new fact 
will have its due weight. The mind of the chemist can only be 
satisfied with the exact facts as revealed by the balance and by 
chemical reactions. These facts and the necessary generaliza- 
tions arising when the facts are grouped, are his truths, and he 
has firm faith in them. Contrast th6 training of a boy in nature's 
school with the training he sometimes gets among scheming, 
over-reaching men, who have little faith in any thing or any 
body. In the one case the growth of candor is almost a neces- 
sity, and in the other an almost impossibility. So noble a virtue 
is^candor, that, if the study of nature secured no other benefit to 
the soq.1 than the promotion of this virtue, no wise and true 
parent could well withhold from his child every advantage for 
this study. The child unless hindered will of himself learn 
many great scientific truths. Indeed, childhood is the era of 
scientific acquisition. Every day he is gathering new facts, and 
from many of these facts he unconsciously deduces the broadest 
generalizations. In later school days he learns the harder/r names 
of gravity, impenetrability, caloric, and the lik^e, but he already 
knows the facts involved in them. Now I hesitate not to say, 
that the young child makes discoveries in science and deduces 
generalizations far grander and far richer in practical import to 
him than any made by Newton or Cuvier. These discoveries 
stimulate and ennoble him not only in the same way the New- 
tons and Cuviers were ennobled, but relatively to a far higher 
degree. The first few years of childhood are the great scientific 
epoch of man's earthly existence. 

There is again a fine moral influence from communion with 
nature. The wise and loving mother is almost constantly, 
although often unconsciously, appealing to this influence. Cole- 
ridge has referred to this efi^ect of nature so well and so beauti- 
fully, that I quote his words : 

" With other ministrations tboa, Natare, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child. 
Thou poorest on him thy soft influences. 
Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
Thy melody of woods and winds and waters, 
Till he relent and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and dissonant thing 
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Amid this general dance and minstrelsy; 
Bnt bursting into tears wins back his way, 
His angry spirit bealed and harmonized 
By the benignant touch of love and beauty." 

Natural beauty being the symbol of moral beauty, the child 
early sees and feels the transition. Indeed, in no period of life 
is this transition so easily made as in childhood. 

I have thus shown, at some lenerth, the value and force of 
nature as a teacher of childhood. Had space permitted, I could 
have largely expanded and illustrated the points presented. We 
have seen how generously nature has provided for the education 
and development of the child. The first duty of the teacher is 
to recognize and appreciate what has already been done. To 
undervalue nature as a teacher, or to be jealous of her, is to make 
a fatal mistake. The pictures which nature has painted upon 
the child's mind, are too perfect and beautiful to be handled 
roughly. The teacher must pass carefully and reverently 
through this royal gallery of nature's masterpieces, marring and 
blurring nothing. Hence the fir^t and grandest of all the quali- 
fications of a teacher is the power to understand the nature of a 
child's mind and the inestimable worth of the treasures which 
nature has stored and is storing within it. The teacher may, 
however, find that in many cases nature has not had free scope 
for her work, and the child may never have been truly intro- 
duced to the outward world. The poor child may have been so 
hindered and obstructed by the surroundings of a completely 
artificial life that it has never held any free and joyous commu- 
nion with nature. While the earth is bright with beauty and 
vocal with harmony, the child may have really seen hothing and 
heard nothing. It is the first great duty of the teacher to intro- 
duce this child to nature, and upon the wisdom and thorough- 
ness of this introduction, the distinctness and value of all his 
subsequent mental operations depend. The teacher must enter 
lovingly into this work of introduction as one who has himself 
been blessed by nature. A stupid teacher will, for the most part, 
have stupid and stolid pupils. The method of object teaching, 
now happily being introduced into our schools, will utterly fail 
in the hands of a teacher whose mind has not first been rendered 
bright and vivid by communion with the thousand scenes and 
processes of nature; but, with a suitable teacher, this method 
will give the most valuable results. 

In conclusion, should not the youngest class in our schools be 
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farniBhed with the very best teachers ? It is too often thoughi 
and the thought is coDStantly acted upon — that any kind of 
teacher will do for the little ones. Is not this the greatest mis- 
take to be found in our educational system ? 



NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 

V BY T. 0. MENDENHALL. 

The editorial in the April number of this journal upon "Natu- 
ral Science in Public Schools ", is a very suggestive and valuable 
discussion of what seems to me to be one of the most important 
of the mkny educational problems which are now undergoing a 
solution. Having for some time watched the rise and growth of 
this feeling in favor of the introduction of the study of natural 
science in the common schools, I desire to cast my vote upon 
this question, and also to present the opinions of a few of the 
most learned and capable scientists of the present age. 

In the article referred to, the question is divided into " can 
we?" and "shall we?" The first is promptly answered affirma- 
tively, with the addition of the tremendous " if we have compe- 
tent teachers." I may be excused, perhaps, for paying some 
attention to both of these interrogations. It seems to me diffi- 
cult to separate them. If we can introduce into our common 
schools the study of so nutritious and health-giving a thing as 
natural science, we should. If we must introduce it, it becomes 
US to select such departments as can be successfully taught in 
our schools, with the assistance of the limited teaching machinery 
now at our command. 

As stated in the beginning, it is doubtless well known to many 
who have been interested in this matter, that the work has been 
commenced by a sort of spontaneous outgrowth at nearly the 
same time in many parts of the world. The many recent and 
wonderful victories of science have given to its study a fresh 
impetus, and the taste of the people has so grown in that direc- 
tion, that it is now almost imperatively demanded that in our 
common schools some branch of natural science shall be placed 
side by side with arithmetic, grammar, and geography. In the 
mind of the educator at once arises the troublesome yet vital 
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questions, What? and Where? and flow? As throwing some 
light on these questions, allow me to quote the opinions of some 
eminent Englishmen, brought out before a select committee of 
the House of Lords on the Public School Bill. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, F.ES., says: 

" In no other way than by scientific training can the mind of a boy be dis- 
ciplined in inductive reasoning and in the essential habit of seeking knowl- 
edge at first hand without the intervention of authority. . . . The infor- 
mation supplied by science is of paramount practical importance, inasmuch 
as modern civilization and its products are unintelligible without that infor- 
mation; and of paramount speculative importance, because the infusion of 
scientific method and the importation of scientific ideas is all that distinguishes 
the philosophy and the theology of the present day from that of a thousand 
years ago. . . . Physics lie at the foundation ot all science, and if nothing 
eUe were taught, it would be a great gain to have the youth of this country 
soundly instructed in the laws of the elementary forces — gravitation, heat, 
light, and so forth. . . . The state of knowledge regarding the purely 
physical sciences is such that these elements can be taught as thoroughly as 
those of grammar or those of mathematics. ... On the whole, I am 
strongly in favor of confining instruction in science for disciplinal purposes to 
elementary physics (with incidental chemistry) and botany with the addition 
of the outlines of human physiology." 

Dr. William Allen Miller states that he considers that instruc- 
tion should be given in physics, chemistry, of the non-metallic 
elements, and a certain amount of physiology. 

John Tyndall, F.RS., says: 

'* In our public schools instruction should, in my opinion, be given in ele- 
mentary physics, and the first principles of chemistry. . . . Instruction 
in these subjects should, in my opinion, be rendered imperative. ... I 
speak from practical experience when I say, that the subjects above-mentioned 
may be rendered fntensely interesting to boys, and that the love for such 
studies which a competent teacher could evoke, would be a powerful aid to 
intellectual discipline. . . . Much may be accomplished by extremely 
simple means; how much is only known to those who are accustomed to devise 
new methods of experimental demonstration. I do not think that the cost of 
apparatus could be regarded as an objection of the least weight to the intro- 
duction of science into our public schools. ... In addition to elementary 
physics and chemistry, I should recommend the introduction of botany, and to 
these three sciences I would, for the present, confine attention. . . . With 
regard to the time to be devoted to science, six or seven hours a week would 
be of immense importance; even less than this would, at the end of three or 
four years, sum itself up to something extremely valuable." 

I might continue my quotations, including testimony given 
elsewhere by scientists whose influence as teachers as well as 
scholars* is great. I can not omit the experience and opinion of 
W. Mattieu Williams, whose reputation is world-wide. He re- 
lates that, as long ago as between 1848 and 1854, he was engaged, 
in connection with Mr. George Combe and Mr. James Simpson, 
in an experiment of teaching physical, economical, and moral 
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science to children of the poorer classeB of all ages between five 
and sixteen, in Edinburgh. He says that the most difficult and 
unsatisfactory branch which he attempted was orthography, and 
in this difficulty many of us can heartily sympathize with him, 
while the easiest were those branches of physical science which 
he was able to teach by the aid of direct objective illustrations. 
The alphabet was a work of many weeks ; the human skeleton 
of but a few days. In the first step of intellectual training, viz., 
the exercise of the senses, science was easier than the first of the 
"three E's." He now offers, if the London School Board think 
it desirable, to repeat the experiment, about twelve children of 
nearly equal ages, taken at random, street Arabs, if they please, 
to form the class. 

So many earnest pleas and recommendations for this reform in 
the popular education of England have not, of course, been 
allowed to pass unnoticed, and the work of popular and primary 
instruction in science has been entered into in Great Britain, by 
all from the Government down, with an activity which we Apier- 
icans, generally in the lead in matters of this kind, may well 
emulate. The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science has, on several occasions, offered its services for the fur- 
therance of this movement. Penny lectures on science have 
been given with great success in many of the principal cities and 
towns, and we are to have immediately from the pens of some 
of the most distinguished specialists in that country, or, indeed, 
any country, a series of ** Science Primers ", especially adapted 
to this work. The men engaged in this are Prof Huxley, so 
well known as a physiologist; Prof Boscoe, who is to write a 
" Primer of Chemistry " j and Prof Balfour Stewart, already the 
author of one of the most perfect text-books on physics extant, 
one which the writer has used with great success, is to give us a 
" Primer of Physics." These books, I am happy to say are to 
be republished in this country by the Appletons, and will be 
ready for circulation before this shall meet the eye of the 
reader. 

I have not referred at such length to the matter of science 
teaching in England because we have done nothing in this 
country, but rather to controvert the opinion held by some that 
this movement, in favor of a renovated course of study for our 
common schools, is local and unimportant in its character. In 
the United States much has been done — and well done. In 
Cleveland, Columbus, St. Louis, and many other large cities, the 
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elements of science are studied in grades below the High School. 
In the way of books, we have many excellent ones. Although 
not always pure in their science, nor perfectly adapted to the 
grade of instruction for which they are intended, in the hands 
of faithful and industrious teachers they are verifying the pre- 
dictions of the friends of science. We have the excellent little 
treatise on botany by Miss Youmans, and the admirable grammar 
and common school text-books on physics by Hotze, Cooley, and 
others. 

I desire especially to claim that this instruction will finally 
find its place in the common district schools of our land, and I 
want to say that, in my opinion, the difficulties of its introduc- 
tion are greatly overrated. Of course we shall have difficulties 
to contend with, but the teaching of science may be made so 
attractive and so valuable as easily to succeed in overthrowing 
them. The editor of this journal is right when he says we must 
have good teachers, but we must have good teachers to succeed 
in any kind of instruction. Let our teachers once appreciate 
the real importance and value of instruction in science, and, 
after all, the real ease with which they may undertake it, and I 
do not fear for its success. 

Objection is frequently made to the study of physics, for in- 
stance, on account of the expense of the necessary apparatus, 
and the impossibility of getting boards of education to procure 
it. This objection is in my opinion of no great weight. As 
Prof. Tyndall says, very much may be done with very little, and 
so much that the teacher will never regret having invested in 
the little. What if boards of education do at first refuse to pur- 
chase the .needed supplies? A few years ago teachers were 
obliged to build their own fires and sweep their school-rooms, 
but we have educated the people a little in this respect. This 
certainly never could have been done by refusing to teach with 
such obstacles in our path. The necessary expense in this mat- 
ter is greatly overestimated. I have recently supplied the teach- 
ers of the grammar schools of this city with very useful sets of 
apparatus at an expense of less than ten dollars each. To teach 
elementary science, expensive apparatus is out of pl^ce. The 
intelligent teacher rather wants tools. Suppose that the district 
school teacher must either purchase himself, or go without his 
little collection of glass tubes, magnetic needles, alcohol lamp, 
blow pipe, glass prism, fiorence flask, test tubes, etc., I submit 
that, even in a pecuniary sense, he can make no better invest- 
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ment of ten or fifleen dollars than in their purchase. Let him 
own them ; let him establish a reputation as a successful teacher 
of elementary science, and he will receive a high rate of inter- 
est on his investment. *' Cast thy bread upon the waters," etc. 



SOME ANALYTICAL AND GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES. 

BY A. D. WILLIAMS.* 

The first essential in analysis is to ascertain definitely the sev- 
eral offices performed in the sentence. It will be found that, 
primarily, there are but two — that of identifying an object con- 
cerning which something is said, and that of expressing what is 
said of that object. These include all there is, or can be, in a 
sentence, or in language. 

The subject, as a word-representative of that object, must con- 
tain a substantive element, and it may also contain one or more 
modifying or adjective elements, used to complete the meaning, 
where the substantive element does not state it with sufficient 
precision. In like manner, the predicate must contain a verbal 
element, and may also contain one or more modifying or adver- 
bial elements, where the verbal element does not express all that 
is said of the subject. 

But these adjective and adverbial elements must need be con- 
nected with their respective principals. We also oflen wish to 
use two or more sentences together. Hence there is another 
subsidiary office, that of connecting subsidiary elements to their 
principals, and that of connecting simple sentences together, 
making compound ones. The copula also performs a connecting 
office, connecting the attribute to the subject. 

A second Important principle is, that whatever is used to com- 
plete the office of any element, is to be regarded as a part of that 
element. In other words, the species is included in the genus. 
Nothing seems clearer than this ; and yet it has been strangely 
overlooked in grammar and analysis. According to this princi- 
ple, the adjective and adverbial elements are not independent 
elements, but parts only of the subject and predicate respective- 
ly ; or, in other words, they are only species under the genus of 
subject and predicate. When I say, " James runs ", James is the 
subject, and all there is of it. But when I say, " Tall James 
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runs ", " James " is not all the subject. It evidently requires 
both the substantive ''James " and the adjective '' tall ", to iden- 
tify, describe, or name that of which the predicate says some- 
thing. So when I say, " Tall James, who is a fine fellow, runs ", 
then both " James " and " tall " fail to name or identify what I 
am speaking about. It requires also the subordinate sentence, 
" who is a fine fellow ", to name or identify just what I am talk- 
ing about. Hence the adjective element, whether a word, a 
phrase, or a subordinate sentence, is clearly and necessarily a 
part of this subject, and is to be treated accordingly. 

In like manner, in each of the above examples, "runs" is the 
predicate, and all of it. But, if I say, " James runs swiftly ", 
runs no longer expresses all that I say or predicate of James. 
" Swiftly '* is now a part of my predicate. If I say, " James 
runs swiftly up the hill", runs swiftly is no longer my predi- 
cate — what I say of James. I now say of him that he " runs 
swiftly up the hill ", and that is my predicate, and nothing short 
of the whole of it expresses what I predicate of James. Again, 
when I say, '' James runs swiftly up the hill which is so steep ", 
runs swiftly up the hill is no longer all I predicate of James. I 
not only say of James that he. runs, but that he runs swiftly, 
that he '' runs swiftly up the hill *\ and also that he " runs 
swiftly up the hill which is so steep." Nothing short of all these 
words will noW express what I predicate or say of James. And, 
further, if I say, '' James struck John ", struck does not express 
all I say or what I say of James. I do not affirm simply that 
he struck, but that he "struck John." *' Struck John ", there- 
fore, is my predicate ; and hence the object is not a principal 
element, as so many say. but is a subsidiary one, and a part of 
the predicate; and as whatever modifies the substantive part of 
the subject is an adjective element, and whatever modifies the 
verbal part of the predicate is an adverbial element, then, since 
the object clearly does modify the predicate and is essential to 
complete it, the object is obviously to be classed among the adverbial 
elements. 

This principle has, indeed, been virtually conceded in the com- 
mon distinctions of grammatical and logical subject and predi- 
cate ; but no one has seemed to perceive all its bearings, particu- 
larly as effecting the object. 

It will be perceived that the adjective and adverbial elements 
are not directly or strictly parts of the sentence as such, but 
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parts, respectively , of the subject and predicate. They are elements, 
therefore, of a second grade. 

Another principle is, that an element or word is to be named 
according to the office it performs. If it performs the office of a 
subject, then, for the time and place, it is a subject. If it per- 
forms the office of a predicate, then, in like manner, it is a pred- 
icate. Words have no inherent character. They are always 
representatives, standing for and representing thought. When 
standing for and representing the subjects of thought, they are, 
therefore, subjects. When standing for and representing what is 
said of those subjects, they are predicates. • 

Hence most grammarians now define the parts of speech, etc., 
by their uses. A noun is said to be a word used as a name. A 
verb is a word used to assert or to express being, action, or state. 
An adjective is a word uged to modify a noun ; and an adverb is 
a word used to modify a verb, etc. The propriety of this method 
of defining can hardly be questioned. But, if it is not, then the 
general proposition that each word or element is to be named 
according to its use or office, in like manner, can not very well 
be denied. What is true in the detail, must also be true in the 
aggregate. What is true of each of the species, must be true of 
the genus. 

A fourth principle is, that an element or word may perform 
two or more offices at the same time, and is to be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

This principle has also long been acknowledged in particu- 
lars. For instance, the old grammarians say that "What is 
generally a compound relative, and is equivalant to that which." 
In other words, they regard it as performing a double office, that 
of the noun "that" or "the thing", and the relative "which." 
So they define a preposition as, " A word used to connect words 
and to show the relation between them." That is, a preposition 
performs a two-fold office, that of a connective and that of "gov- 
erning" the objective case. They say, also, that a participle is, 
" A word partaking of the nature of a verb and also of an ad- 
verb." The modern grammarians call certain words "conjunc- 
tive adverbs " ; thus assuming that they perform the office of 
connectives, and besides perform also the office of adverbs — two 
offices at the same time. 

In fact, any other part of speech than an adjective, used as a 
part of the logical or complete subject, must necessarily perform 
two or more offices. It first performs its own immediate office, 
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and, in addition, performs an adjective office in modifying or 
completing the subject. In the sentence, ** John's father died '*, 
*^ John '' is a name, and is so far forth a noun. It is also a modi- 
fier of father, and, in so far as it performs this office, it is an ad- 
jective. In the sentence, ** The man, who was sick, died ", " who 
was sick " is a sentence, and performs a specific office as sach in 
asserting a proposition, and who is a substantive, was is a verb, 
and sick is an adjective, and yet the sentence modifies man, and 
so also performs the office of an adjective — as a sentence, per- 
forming two distinct and different offices, and some of its parts 
performing still more offices. 

The same thing is true of any other part of speech than an 
adverb, which constitutes a part of the logical predicate. It 
performs an office as a noun, adjective, or something else, and at 
the same time, as a modifier of the verb or grammatical predi- 
cate, performs an adverbial office. In the sentence, " The rose is 
red ", red is an adjective element, modifying rose. But, as obvi- 
ously constituting a part of what is asserted of the rose, it is a 
part of the predicate, and, as such, performs also an adverbial 
office. So the *^ object " is a noun, and, as such, is the object of a 
relation, and is said to be in the objective case. But, as already 
seen, it constitutes also a part of what is said or predicated of the 
subject, and, so far as this is the case, it performs an adverbial 
office, modifying the grammatical predicate. 

The principle is, therefore, not only true, but it can not be de- 
nied without denying what all the grammarians, from Lindley 
Murray down, have affirmed of "what", of the preposition, and 
of the participle, and what the modern grammarians assert of 
" conjunctive adverbs ", and also of what all imply in calling the 
substantive element and its modifiers the "logical' subject'*, and 
the verbal element and its modifiers the " logical predicate.*' 
Those, therefore, who would deny that an element or word may 
perform two or more offices at the same time, not only fail to ap- 
preciate the principles of language, but are forty years behind 
the times. 

These four principles, in their applications, greatly simplify 
analysis and grammar, and wonderfully lessen the difficulties 
that beset the learner's path. They cut many a Grordian knot 
that can not very well be untied by any possible ingenuity. They 
straighten tortuous windings, and make a broad highway where 
before there was only a blind and crooked lane. They so sim- 
plify linguistic principles, that they are easily grasped by any 
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ordinary comprehension. They are so comprehensive as to 
leave fbw or no anomalous usages to be puzzled over as excep- 
tions, and resolved, if resolved at all, by far-fetched and ques- 
tionable expedients. 

The whole road is plain and comparatively easy. First, ascer- 
tain what offices are performed by language ; second, consider in 
an^; given case which of these offices an element performs, and 
name it accordingly ; third, notice whether it performs an inde- 
pendent or subsidiary office, and classify it accordingly ; and, ^ 
fourth, remember that, if it performs two or more offices, it is 
not arbitrarily to be classed in one relation alone, but in the two 
or more whose offices it performs. 



THE ^ESTHETICS OP THE SCflOOL-EOOM. 

BY MISS D. A. LATHROP, CINCINNATI, O. 

There is in every child a well-defiBcd internal sense that finds 
its complement and satisfaction in the outside world only in the 
beautiful. This sasthetic sense, like all other mental endowments, 
demands culture in order to its perfection of use. In the exer- 
cise of an uncultivated taste one is held as spell-bound in wide- 
eyed admiration before a little paint with some beads and feath- 
ers fantastically arranged, as is another with culture in the 
presence of the noblest creations of the masters of sculpture, 
painting, or poetry. What, under certain general limitations, 
shall represent our ideal of beauty, depends entirely upon the 
acuteness and tone of our intellectual and moral perceptions and 
discriminations. 

Things possess the esthetic element in proportion as they rep- 
resent thought and feeling. That conventional language which 
has not its counterpart in our own minds and hearts, can mean 
nothing to us. As it brings to the sense impression after im- 
pression, each must find its twin, back of the physical organ, in 
the consciousness, thought answering to thought, or words are 
vain, and the organ of sense an unprofitable servant. So though 
beauty's voice '' is gone out through all the earth, and her words 
to the end of the world '', it is comprehended only in the terms 
and to the degree that the experience of him who hears has 
17 
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made him competent to discover and feel the thoaght and passion 
in her tones. The same law applies here as everywhere else in 
education; the occasions of exercise are from without, but the 
increase is essentially a movement outward under the impulse of 
internal forces. If the **ten talents" are all to be employed in 
the service of God for our fellow men, the £e^thetic element of 
our mental constitution must not be ignored. ''It takes the 
ideal to blow a hair's breadth off the dust of the actual." It is 
everywhere plainly indicated that God means to save man in the 
marriage of* the real and ideal in human experience; and ''what 
God hath joined together " by such manifest bonds, " let not man 
put asunder." The aesthetic faculty is so clearly allied to the 
moral nature that through all history it has been confounded 
with it. 

I believe teachers have no conception of the mightiness of this 
lever which is within their hand's reach. I know of no force by 
which a child can be so suddenly and effectually lifted out of the 
pit, into which not the one sheep has fallen, but the ninety and 
nine lambs, as by a judicious and persistent appeal to the love of 
the beautiful always found in childhood. Such is the power of 
beauty to influence moral sentiment and action, that the vilest 
sins the world knows are garnished all over with physical beauty 
to make Satan seem angelic. 

The most despondent teacher would be willing, if she could 
be transformed into a beautiful and strong seraph, to assume the 
responsibilities of the training of a school of white-robed golden- 
haired pupils on the banks of the beautiful river, among the 
trees laden with the fruit, and meadows gemmed with the flow- 
ers of Paradise. I do not know whether we shall be set to such 
delightful tasks in the land of complete and perennial beauty, 
but I am sure that the best and wisest of us do not compass the 
possibilities of our present circumstances. We do not know how 
to analyze beauty to its elements, and begin with its very alpha- 
bet in the development of taste. We are not wise enough in our 
dingy, ill-arranged, time-worn, defaced school-houses to make 
the most of the two, to us, prime elements of beauty, cleanli- 
ness and light. This may be because the end talked of in our 
theories is so distant and different from the simple beginnings of 
practice that we fail to discover the importance of so simple a 
thing as a study of the possibilities of our school-rooms ; or be- 
cause we are not able to make out in detail any order of pro- 
cedure to develop these possibilities. 
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Let us imagine oar teacher with her fifty children, more or less, 
in their school-room. Where shall she begin to make the most 
of her school sesthetically ? 

First, cleanliness. This is so suggestive of inward purity that 
the sentiment of mankind has always associated them. All the 
washings of ceremonial worship are but so many object lessons 
to moral infants, to lead to the comprehension of the spritual 
idea of purity of heart. How can the teacher secure most per- 
fect cleanliness? First, as to her room. Let her see that her 
floors are washed, and that her walls are clean. Let the WQpd- 
work receive a fresh coat of paint, if possible, let the ceiling be 
whitened, and the windows be washed. Let her strive to have 
no more dirt in the room than there is of moral defilement in 
her ideal of character. Then her room becomes the -embodiment 
of a thought, and is beautiful in* proportion as this thought is felt. 

An eminently practical question arises here : Who will do all 
this cleaning? If the teacher is scrupulous and earnest, she 
will find plenty of cooperation on the part of her pupils. They 
will be 'as proud of their room as she is desirous to make it 
pleasant for them. " The committee'' will do some of it, and 
the patrons will assist her somewhat. What by tact and energy 
she can not do indirectly, she must do directJy. Some woman 
will help, her upon conditions of a little special instruction in 
arithmetic or book-keeping for her son. It is easily managed if 
there is a determination. 

Then she must look after the surroundings of her school-house. 
She must be vigilant for pencil-marks and mud-spots. The out- 
houses must be tidy ; the yards, back and front, raked and swept. 
The fence can be mended, if broken, by borrowing a hammer, 
begging some nails, and assisting a large boy to drive them. If 
it is so dilapidated as to be beyond her ability to repair it, she 
can see that all the loose pieces are carefully gathered up and 
put away, so that it may have an attended-to air even in its decay. 

Then she can turn her attention to her pupils. Her trials in 
this direction will be greater than in the others; for, great as is 
the perversity of inanimate things, it is almost infinitely over- 
matched by that of animate bodies, and especially by that of 
humanity. Parents will not be interested to have their children 
have clean hands and feet, blacked shoes, combed hair, and 
mfended clothing. Children are careles, and mothers are busy 
and careless, too. But patience wins all. By tact and firmness 
children will become tidy in appearance, and, before either 
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teacher or parents are aware, will be carrying the lessons learned 
in school into their home-life. 80 the teacher becomes the good 
genius of the homes of her pupils. 

The teacher herself should be a model of neatness. A clean 
calico dress, neatly made and well-fitting, with clean collar, cuffS) 
and apron, are quite sufficient to produce the best effect in this 
regard. Whatever may be the material, every thing she wears 
should be scrupulously clean. It is only when she has given the 
most, careful attention to every particular of her own person 
and apparel, that she can urge their care upon her pupils. 

All this done, she can write out of her own experience an ad- 
ditional beatitude : Blessed are the physically clean, for they are 
in the way of understanding purity of heart. 



C5IPS PROM A TEACHER'S WORKSHOP. 

BY W. H. YENABLE. 

I. Observation, 

The non-observant man goes to Europe, and, upon returning, 
has nothing to tell except that ho was sea-sick on the Atlantic, 
and that there are chalk-cliffs at Dover. You ask him concern- 
ing this and that interesting thing in London or Paris, and his 
only reply is, "I saw it, — I heard it, — but didn't take particular 
notice,** The man of sharpened perceptions and attentive habit, 
on the other hand, reaps a harvest of information from every 
field he visits. His vigilant eye quickly mirrors whatever 
nature and art can show ; his wakeful ear is alive to every sound. 
To him the most ordinary scene affords matter of suggestive 
fact. 

The first great object in the education of children should be 
to establish the habit of taking particular notice. The attention 
should be trained to fasten itself on each object to which it is 
applied, long and steadily enough to imprint a clear and deep 
impression on the mind. The mind may be compared to a cam- 
era obscura, and the exposure^of objects upon its sensitive plates, 
if cut short, may produce only a dim blur instead of a well-de- 
fined picture. It is an encouraging fact for teachers that the 
perceptive and attentive faculties are highly susceptible to train- 
ing, and are quite easily developed. 
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II. Obstacles, 

"No one who resolately sets to work to obtain an education 
need be apprehensive that he must fail for want of external ad- 
vantages. Failure is referable to some internal defect rather 
than to lack of means. Silvio Pellico, shat up for ten years in 
prison, added daily not only to his power of thought and imagi- 
nation, but also to his stock of knowledge. His opportunities 
for acquisition and culture were exceedingly limited, but he 
made the best of adversity, and out of that best we have one of 
the masterpieces of literature — "My Prisons." That ripe 
scholar and excellent friend of ambitious students, E. E. Hale, 
said in a college commencement address, " To excuse yourself on 
account of the surroundings is as if the boy at the academy failing 
should say it was all Yirgil's fault because he did not write in 
English." Courageous minds are emboldened by difficulties. 
They even court encounter with hardship. No one knows his 
own strength until put to extremity. Obstacles! How often 
they vanish when valiantly assailed. 

III. Education, 

Education increases power, and power increases ability to 
serve ourselves, our kind, and our Creator. The end of culture 
is service. Knowledge and discipline are both power, and are 
both means to usefulness. Education, in its broadest scope, is 
the science of which individual conduct is the art. No one can 
know or think too much, or act too well. 

IV. Established Propositions. 

Are there any axioms upon which to base a philosophy of edu- 
cation ? Are there any general principles to which all educa- 
tional theorizers assent ? How much of the science of human 
culture is established beyond cavil ? Upon how much conceded 
truth can modern educators build new edifices of thought, sys- 
tem, and method ? What has passed out of th^ province of use- 
ful discussion either because of its general acceptance or its gen- 
eral repudiation ? Do any of the following propositions need 
further elucidation, advocacy, or defense? or may they be re- 
garded as fixed articles in the educational creed ? 

1. Man is educable. 

2. Education is physical, mental, and moral. 

3. Education supplies knowledge, develops faculties, and di- 
rects efforts. 

4. The more man is educated, the more is he benefited. 
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5. Education should begin in infancy. 

6. The perceptive faculties are of early development, and sup- 
ply the mind with material for reflection. 

7. Education prevents crime. 

8. Education is a safe-guard of republican governments. 

9. Education increases the sum of human happiness. 
Cincinnati^ 0., Aprils 1872. 



PRACTICAL HINTS.— No. VII. 

BY B. O. VAILB. 

It will take hours to criticise and mark that pile of composi- 
tions ; and how much good will it do ? Suppose I mark with 
scrupulous care every error in spelling, punctuation, capitals, 
etc., what is to be gained by it ? The next set of compositions 
will present just the same mistakes, and about as many. 

Be assured, your labor is thrown away, as far as concerns 
ordinary boys and girls, if it does no more than show them their 
errors. You must induce a carefulness, which is self-correcting. 
The great trouble in composition is, that children do not apply 
the knowledge which they have. They are able to correct their 
own mistakes, when their attention is called to them, but still 
they make the mistakes. What is needed is some plan to make 
pupils careful as far as their ability goes, and to relieve teachers 
of the almost useless drudgery, of marking blunders, which come 
not from ignorance, but from a want of thoughtfulness. 

Is there such a plan ? I know of none that will accomplish 
the object perfectly. But there is such a thing as utilizing our 
labor by economy and skill, and enabling a certain amount of it 
to do double the Vork. Labor must be used ; it is only a ques- 
tion as to how it is to be applied. 

In the first place, do not trouble yourself to inspect composi- 
tions, until by oral and class drill your scholars understand per- 
fectly the application of the rules you have taught. It is folly 
to attempt to correct general faults and ignorance by laboring 
with individuals. The remedy for such failings is in class in- 
struction. 

In the second place, when the work of writing is actually be- 
gun, let your pupils criticise each other. Give to each member 
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of the class another's composition, to be marked according to a 
plan previously published upon the blackboard. As an illustra- 
tion, the following scale will do, though more complete than 
could be used with a class of beginners. Wherever there is a 
mistake, let the figure indicating that error be placed upon the 
margin, which is always to appear at the left edge for that pur- 
pose. Let 1 indicate a mistake in spelling somewherej in the 
line; 2 a mistake in punctuation ; 3 a mistake in capitalization ; 
4 poor general appearance ; 5 the use of wrong word ; 6 an 
awkward expression ; 7 a mistake in fact ; c a want of clearness ; 
8 a want of strength, etc , — adding particulars as your class ad- 
vances into higher departments of rhetoric. 

When the compositions are returned to you, bearing the crit- 
ics* names, look them over. If you discover mistakes made by 
the composer, which have not been noted by the examiner, mark 
them by a particular sign of your own, or with a colored pencil. 
Return the compositions to their authors, and insist upon their 
seeing what was intended to be criticised. If they can not dis- 
cover it, or if they object to any marks, let the corrector be 
called upon to explain or defend his criticisms. The success of 
the plan will mainly depend upon the liberty and the encourage- 
ment offered to call for explanations and defence, and the free- 
dom with which they are given. The attention should be given 
to every point by the whole class, and it should be made the 
umpire when author and critic can not agree, the last appeal 
being to the teacher. If you are in the habit of "marking" 
your class in recitation, you can do so in this; giving to* each 
pupil what additional demerits he desei*ves for mistakes as critic. 
When the scholars have obtained sufficient skill, judgment, and 
self-reliance to defend their own positions, it may be left to the 
writer to detect the mistakes of his critic ; and the teacher may 
be tempted to examine only those papers which have been in the 
hands of poor critics. 

Thus, while looking over one composition, you really inspect 
the Work of two persons, instead of one, without any increase of 
labor. This mutual criticism and defence awaken interest. By 
criticising others, pupils derive as much benefit as from their 
own production. Independent judgment is developed, if the 
teacher only realizes how many points must be left undecided as 
simply matters of taste or opinion. , 

It is a good plan to see that compositions are exchanged be- 
tween the extremes of the class, the poorest and the best writers ; 
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for then the poorest ones may have the benefit of the best crit- 
ics and of examining the models. 

If there are many errors made, always reqaire the composition 
to be re-written, and, withoat fail, to be again criticised, and 
then compared with the first one. 

It is a very bad practice to give a class an outline, according 
to which every subject is to be treated. It begets vicious habits 
of writing. Points entirely irrelevant have to be mentioned, 
and strength and conciseness are impossible. ^'What are its 
qualities? " " Does it exist in nature or art? " are good topics if 
the subject is Iron or Glass ; but how absurd if Eain or Bridges? 

Nearly every subject requires an outline of its own. Children 
should realize the importance of a ** plan " in composition ; and 
should have their genius and originality taxed in producing ab- 
stracts as well as in composing. 



SPELLING. 

To spell well is no mark of scholarship. Not to spell well 
is everywhere regarded as vulgar and disgraceful. Hence spell- 
ing is learned rather as a duty than a pleasure. With but 
few exceptions the spelling of every English word needs to be 
learnpd as an isolated fact. It is a law of mental culture that 
isolated facts should .never be learned by themselves if it is pos- 
sible to connect them with anything else. Hence we make no 
effort to teach children to spell words which they do not under- 
stand. I should be sorry to see a pupil who could spell all the 
words in the English language. With us it is a law that the 
spelling of a word should be learned with the use of it, and not 
before. Whenever it is possible we assign a reason for the pecu- 
liar spelling of every word. I make these statements because it 
has been thought by some that our children do not spell well. 
Where pupils in the actual use of words fail to spell them cor- 
rectly, we acknowledge their training sadly defective. For the 
scanty use we make of spelling-books in the early part of the 
course, we gladly assume the responsibility. — W. O. Hiskey. 
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The natural sciences have long bad a more prominent place in Ameri- 
can schools than in those of Europe. Our colleges devote considerable atten- 
tion to science, while in scientiBc instruction our academies and high schools 
greatly excel Eaton and Rugby in England, or the German gymnasia, whose 
courses of study are larg*ely devoted to the classics and mathematics. Nor 
has the study of natural science in this country been wholly confined to the 
higher schools. Some thirty years ago we studied natural philosophy in the 
common school of a country district in Ohio, and several years later we visited 
a summer school taught by a sister, who, while we were present, gave two brief 
and interesting lessons in botany and astronomy. The elements of natural 
philosophy were taught, with experiments, in the grammar schools of Boston 
more than twenty years ago, and physiology was studied in the Cleveland 
grammar schools as early, we think, as 1850. These cases of scientific in- 
struction, which came under our observation, may have been exceptional, but 
it is certain that such instruction has received some attention in the elemen- 
tary schools of the country. There is now a commendable movement to intro- 
duce the study of the natural sciences into all grades of American schools, 
and to make such instruction regular and systematic. The study of nature 
has phases adapted to each of the successive stages of school instruction, and 
the practical problem is to adapt the one to the other. We believe that a true 
course of study should embrace all the great departments of knowledge, and 
that, like a spiral stairway (to use Dr. Hill's figure), it should cut off a section 
of each at every round of ascent The natural sciences should not be added 
to a scholastic course as a sort of cornice or cupola. They should enter into 
its foundation and structure as an essential element Instead of apologizing 
for devoting so much space to this subject in this number, we would rather 
urge the thoughtful perusal of our contributors' able papers. 



The May number of Scribner's Monthly contains a remarkable article 

entitled '* Our Educational Outlook '\ in which the American school system is 
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pronoanced a failure in two directions. It is increasingly failing to reach 
the great bodj of the people, and the education it furnishes to the great ma- 
jority of our youth is utterly aimless and worthless. The writer states that our 
national life began " with a population almost universally educated " (which 
is certainly not correct), and that at present twenty per cent of our population 
is illiterate; that one-fourth is now growing up in ignorance, and that, at the 
present rate of decrease, in twenty-five years more than half the people of the 
United States will be unable to read or write. These startling statements are 
claimed to be based on the school statistics of the several St-ates and the cen- 
sus returna But the census of 1860 only gave the number of adult free illit- 
erates in the country, and while the census of 1870 gives the number of adult 
illiterates, it is not sufficiently completed to give the adult population ; and 
hence a comparison of adult illiteracy of 1860 and 1870 can not yet be made. 
The school statistics of the several States cited prove nothing. The school 
statistics of Ohio do not show whether a thousand or a hundred thousand of 
our youth are growing up unschooled, and what is true of the statistics of Ohio 
is true of those of all the States. We have shown this so often that it seems 
unnecessary to repeat the proof here. It is probable that the closing of the 
schools in the South by the war, may have increased temporarily the amount 
of white illiteracy in that section, but this has been more than offset by the 
large number of the colored people who have learnecl to read and write. We 
seriously doubt the statement that " the adult blacks who can not read are 
many thousands more to day than when the war closed." We believe that the 
reverse is true. It may be that the illiteracy of the country is increasing, but 
the evidence of this fact is not found in Mr. Burchard's paper. But if the edu- 
cation furnished by the schools is worthless; if it gives those who attend '* sim- 
ply nothing", absenteeism is not a very great evil! As a remedy for this 
two-fold lamentable failure of the voluntary state school systems of the country, 
the writer advocates a national system ot education, the putting of our school 
systems under national control, the States being incompetent to manage them (!); 
the making of school attendance compulsory, and the establishing of *^ craft 
schools " to supplement our elementary education. We will only add that a 
magazine writer who attempts to discuss so grave educational subjects, ought, 
at least, to understand school statistics. 



A Berlin correspondent of the New York Independent gives a very 

clear statement of the school issue in Prussia. Every Oemeindej which answers 
very nearly to the English parish, has its common school or schools (volka 
8ehule)j sustained by the State, but hitherto also under the supervision of the 
church of the Gemeinde^ the parochial priest or pastor being school inspector. 
Where the Gemeinde wm Catholic, the volks school would take the Catholic 
type, and where it was Protestant, the Protestant type. In the spirit of tolera- 
tion, provision was made for instructing the children of the minority in their 
own profession, but all who were neither Catholics nor Jews were classed as 
Protestant, and, as a general rule, received religious instruction from Lutheran 
teachers. The supervision of the schools and this confessional teaching had 
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been so long conceded to tbe cbnrch, that tbe clergy bad come to assame tbem 
as a prerogative, and tbus tbere was a joint partnership of tbe Gburcb and 
State in school control. With the expansion of the country and tbe growing 
spirit of national nnity, it became desirable tlat a nniform law should govern 
the volk9 schools, but this unity of administration could not be secured except 
by a divorcement of the church from the schools. The zeal of the Ultramon- 
tanes for Romanizing the schools by teaching the dogmas of the Vatican 
Council as a part of the Catholic confession, caused trouble between tbe two 
divisions of the Catholic Church, and thus an opportunity was presented for 
freeing the schools from church control. This opportunity was seized by Bis- 
marck, and a new law has been enacted which places tbe administration of tbe 
schools entirely in the hands of the State, and upon the same basis throughout 
the Empire. The State appoints the school inspectors and assumes the power 
to remove them. This is a great change, and tbe Ul tramontanes and many 
Protestants are clamorous against the law, but Bismarck is master of the situ- 
ation. His speech in advocacy of the act is said to be the ablest effort that 
he has ever made. 



The feasibility of adopting a graded course of study in the ungraded 

schools of country districts has been earnestly advocated by a few practical 
teachers, and the plan has been tried with success in several districts; but, for 
some reason, neither argument nor experiment has made much impression 
upon tbe great majority of the teachers and school officers most directly in- 
terested in the improvement of country schools. But few articles on the sub- 
ject have appeared in the educational journals, and only two or three, so far as 
we have observed, have editorially commended the plan. We expected that 
the system would be first adopted and tested in districts favored with county or 
local supervision, but county superintendents generally seem indisposed to 
give it a trial. Why is this? . If it be practicable to divide a country school 
into from five to eight regular classes, and to advance these classes over a sys- 
tematic course of study, with a definite standard of promotion, tbe adoption 
of such a system would be a very great improvement upon the present order of 
things. Our country schools are now broken into fragments of classes, and 
the pupils are, as a rule, studying such branches as they or their parents may 
deem best There is an •absence of all system in their advancement and pro- 
motion, and, as a consequence, the great majority of tbe pupils are in books 
beyond their comprehension. The desire of children to be in tbe highest 
classes and books results in too rapid advancement. Tbe majority of pupils 
trying to read in the fourth reader, ought to be in the second. This folly also 
results in the use of '' higher" apithmetics and "advanced" geographies, 
which have no place in country schoola This evil is lamented by all intelli- 
gent teachers, but few are able, alone and unaided, to correct it What is 
needed is some systematic classification. We hope that this subject will soon 
receive the attention it deserves. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION& 

L Ohio Teachirs' Associatiok. 

The next aDonal meeting of The Ohio Teachers' Association will be held at 

Put in-Bay, July 3 and 4, 1872. The programme of exercises will be as fol- 

lows * 

Wednesday, July 3, 1872. 

9 A.M. Opening business. 

10 AM. Address of the President, (reo. S. Ormsby, Supt Schools, Xenia, 
Ohio. 

Discussion to be opened by Judge S. Q. Barnard, Supt Schools, Ravenna, 
Ohio. 

3 P.M. Report on Object Lessons, by Miss Harriet L. Eeeler, Assistant 

Superintendent of Instruction in the Cleveland Public Schools. 

Discussion to be opened by John Hancock, Supt Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8 P.M. Annual Address by 

Thursday, July 4, 1872. 

9 A.M. Report on the Number of Studies and Exercises that can be judi- 
ciously required of a Pupil in a Public School, by E. 0. Vaile, of the Wood- 
ward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Discussion to be opened by M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky, Ohio. 
3 P. M. Report on Science in Schools, by Prof. Edward Orton, of Antioch 
College, and Assistant State Geologist 
Discussion to be opened by W. H. Venable, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. D. Henkle, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

II. Ohio Superintend ents* Association. 

The programme of exercises prepared for the meeting of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Schools, to be held at Put-in Bay, Tuesday, July 
2d, 1872, is as follows : 

'* Supervision, its Extent and its Limitations ", Inaugural by President R. W. 
Stevenson, Columbus, Ohio. 

" Uniform Classification of Schools", by S. Findlay, of Akron, Ohio. 

" Uniform Method of Computing Attendance and Percentages thereof", by 
A. T Wiles, of Zanesville, Ohio. 

" Methods of Instruction based on Experience with Deaf Mutes *\ by G. 0. 

Fay, of Columbus, Ohio. 

By direction of Executive Committee. 

Very satisfactory arrangements have been made with the proprietors of the 
Putin-Bay House for the entertainment of the Associations. The meetings 
will be held in the large hall connected with the hotel, and the members will 
all be provided with pleasant rooms at very reasonable rates. The arrange- 
ments cover the entire week of the meeting. Putin-Bay is reached by steamer 
from Sandusky or from Toledo. 
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Mr. U. T. Carran, Corresponding Secretary, informs us that the Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. (including the Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark road) will return 
delegates free on certificates of membership ; the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton R R will sell "half fare round trip tickets" to Dayton, and the Day- 
ton & Sandusky R R will sell ** go and return " tickets at half fare. These 
three roads are the only ones that have as yet made a favorable response. 



» ♦ ■» 



MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The next annual meeting of the National Educational Association will be 
held in the City of Boston, Mass., on the 6th, 7th, and 8th days of August, 1872. 
The forenoon and evening of each day will be occupied -by the General Asso* 
elation, and the afternoon of each day by the four Departments. The exer- 
cises will be held in the Lowell Institute Hall and the Hall of the Institute of 
Technology. 

Qeneral Association. 

1. Methods of Moral Instruction in Public Schools, by Dr. A. D. Mayo, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

2. The Co-Education of the Sexes in Higher Institutions. 

[President White, of Cornell University, will present this topic, if other du- 
ties permit him to attend the meeting.] 

3. Compulsory School Attendance, by Newton Bateman, State Supt. Pub. 
Instruction, III 

Discussion to be opened by J. P. Wickersham, State Supt Com. Schools, Pa. 

4. The Examining and Certificating of Teachers, by John Swett, Ass' t Supt 
Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 

5. System of Normal Training Schools best Adapted, to the Wants of Our 
People — Report by Wm. F. Phelps, Minn., Ch'n of Com. 

6. The Educational Lessons ot Statistics, by Hon. John Eaton, Jr., National 
Commissioner of Education. 

7. Drawing in the Public School, by Walter Smith, State Director of Art 
Education, Mass. 

8. Comparison in Education, by John D. Philbrick, Supt Pub. Schools, 
Boston. 

Elkmektart Department. 
Miss D. A. Lathrop, Cincinnati, 0., President 

1. Objective Teaching — Its Scope and Limit, by N. A. Calkins, Ass't Supt 
Schools, New York City. 

2. English Qrammar in Elementary Schools, by M. A. Newell, Principal of 
State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 

3. Instruction in Natural Science in Elementary Schools. . 

4. Adaptation of Froebel's Educational Ideas to American Institutions, by 
W. N. Hailman, Louisville, Ky. 
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Normal Department. 
C. C. Bounds, Farmington, Me., President 

1. The Proper Work of the Normal School, by J. G. Greenoagh, Principal 
State Normal School, Rhode Island. 

2. Professional Training in Normal Schools, by T. W. Harvey, State School 
Commissioner, Ohio. 

3. The Normal Institute, by A. D. Williams, Principal State Normal School, 
Nebraska. 

4. Normal Work among the Freedmen, by S. C. Armstrong, Hampton, Ya. 

5. Model Schools — Their Uses and their Relation to Normal Training. 

Department of Superintendence. 
John Hancock, Cincinnati, 0., President 

1. The Extent, 'Methods, and Value of Supervision in a System of Schools, 
by H. F. Harrington, Snpt Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 

Discussion to be opened by J. L. Pickard, Supt Schools, Chicago, III. 

2. The Early Withdrawal of Pupils from School — It^ Causes and Remedies, 
by W. T. Harris, Supt Schools, St Louis. 

Discussion to be opened by A. P. Stone, Principal of High School, Port- 
land, Me. 

3. Basis of Percentages of School Attendance — Report of Committee. 

DEFA.RTMENT OF HlGHER INSTRUCTION. 

D. A. Wallace, Monmouth College, 111., President 

1. College Degrees — Report of Committee, Pres. D. A, Wallace, Chairman. 

2. Greek and Latin Pronunciation — Report of Committee, Pro£ H. M. 
Tyler, of Knox College, 111., Chairman. 

3. The Method of Teaching Physics by Laboratory Practice and Objective- 
ly, by Prof. Ed. C. Pickering, of Boston. 

4. Modern Languages — Their Place in the College, College Preparatory 

and Scientific Preparatory Courses, by Pres. J. B. Angell, of Michigan Uni- 
versity. 

5. How to Teach English in the High School, by Prof. F. A. March, of 
Lafayette College, Pa. 

6. General Education as a Basis of Professional Training, by Prof. John S. 
Hart, of Princeton College, N. J. 

The daily programme will be so arranged as to afford time for the thorough 
discussion of the topics of the greatest interest and importance, and each dis. 
cussion will be opened by a person selected for the purpose. All who may be 
willing to participate in these discussions, are requested to come prepared to 
express well- matured opinions in the fewest possible words. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in making satisfactory railroad 
arrangements, but it is expected that at least two of the through lines from the 
West will agree to sell round-trip tickets at reduced rates. The arrangements 
will be announced as soon as completed. The local committee reports that 
nine good hotels agree to entertain guests at reduced rates — varying from 
$1.50 to $3.50 a day. 

8, H. White, Secretary. E. E. White, President 
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EXA.MINATION FOR STATE CERTIFICATES. 

As announced in the last number of this journal, the next meeting of the 
State Board of Examiners will be held at Put-in Bay, on Friday and Saturday, 
the 5th and 6th of July, 1872, immediately following the meeting of the Ohio 
Teachers' Association. 

Candidates are required to pass an examination in the following subjects: — 
Orthography, Beading, Arithmetic, Geography, English Qrammar, General 
History, Algebra, Geometry, Physics, Physiology, English Literature, Constitu- 
tion of the United States, «nd Theory and Practic of Teaching. 

Certificates can be granted only to persons whose ability and success in the 
profession are established. Candidates are, therefore, requested to furnish the 
Board with testimonials from boards of Education, or other persons well 
known, covering a period of at least five years. The origiaals are desired in 
every case, and they will be returned after examination by the Board. 

It is desirable that, as far as possible, persons expecting to be candidates at 
the next examination, should forward their names to the secretary as soon as 
convenient. T. C. Mendenhall, 

ColumhuSf Ohio. Scc*y State Board of Examiners. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Senate postponed the school bill to the next session. The House 

covered itself with glory by twice refusing to increase the salary of the School 
Commissioner—once to $3,000 and once to $2,500. What better shows an 
exalted appreciation of education than the keeping of the head of the school 
system on a salary of $2,000, while the Railroad Commissioner and the In- 
surance Commissioner (a new officer) are each voted a salary of $3,000! 

Rev. S. H. McCollester, of Nashua, N. H., has been elected President 

of Buchtel College, Akron, 0., and Prof. N. White, of Vermont, has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of Ancient Languages in the same institution. Prof. 

Arthur L. Coleman, of the University of Virginia, recently elected to the Greek 
chair in Miami University, was run over by the cars and killed while attempt- 
ing to hand a letter, accepting the position, to the mail agent Miss Sara 

Hoxwortb, of Massillon, Ohio, resigned her position as lady principal of 
the High School Department of the Massillon Union School, at the close of 
the winter term. She has been a successful teacher in the public schools of 
Massillon since 1848. We trust that after a brief rest she will resume her 
chosen life-work with renewed zeal and enthusiasm. 



The Central Ohio Teachers' Association held a good meeting in Colum- 
bus, April 27th. President Mitchell gave an introductory address, and was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Wm. E. Moore, of Columbus, who made a few pertinent re- 
marks. Miss Heyl, of the Columbus schools, read an excellent essay on *' Con- 
versation ", which was briefly discussed. Supt Stevenson made a report on 
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tbe holdiDg of an institute for teachers of graded schools. The pupils of the 
Columbus High School favored the Association with an interesting exercise in 
gymnastics. The next meeting will be held at Lancaster in June. ^ 

Southeastern Ohio Teachers' Association. — The second meeting of this 
Association was held at Steubenville, May 4th, with an attendance of about 
100 teachers, including several from West Virginia. Prof. Edwin Regal, of the 
McNeely Normal School, presided. Supt Burns, of St. Clairsville, gave an 
interesting lecture on ** Reading" ; School Commissioner Harvey delivered his 
excellent lecture on " Emotional Culture", and Rev. J. A. Worden, of Steuben- 
ville, addressed the Association on *' Professional Training." A discnssion on 
the methods of teaching composition and language, was participated in by 
Messrs. Forbes, of Cleveland, McMahon of Wheeling, Andrews, of Steuben- 
ville, and Commissioner Harvey. Mrs. Devoir, of the Steubenville schools, 
conducted a very creditable class exercise. An excellent dinner was served in 
the hall by the Steubenville teachers. Supt. Burns was elected president for 
next year. The next meeting is to be held at Bellaire in September. 

N. £. 0. Teachers' Association. — A meeting of this Association was held 
at Alliance on the second Saturday of April As usual, the exercises were very 
interesting; — the wide-awake superintendents and teachers of Northeastern 
Ohio never permit them to be otherwise. In the morning, W. H. Dressier, 
superintendent of the Alliance schools, read an able paper on the "American 
Teacher", and a report was made on the revision of the course of study re- 
commended by the Association for grammar schools. This report, after some 
sharp discussion, was referred back to the committee for amendment In tbe 
afternoon, a class of pupils from the Alliance schools, under the charge of 
Miss James, favored the Association with an exercise in map-drawing, which 
was pronounced by all present as the best exercise of the kind they had ever 
witnessed. Prof Brush, of Mt Union College, then read a paper, full of 
thoughtful suggestions, on " The Use and Abuse of the School-Room." After 
the adjournment, the members of the Association were kindly treated to a ride 
to Mt Union, where they were hospitably entertained by the faculty of the 
college, and permitted to examine the splendid geological cabinet recently 
procured for that institution. The next meeting will be held at Ravenna on 
the second Saturday of June. 

Painesvillb. — The public schools of this beautiful, thoroughly Western Re- 
serve town have been superintended by Miss A. M. Hawley since Mr. Harvey 
assumed the duties of the office of State Commissioner of Common Schools. 
Miss Hawley was formerly lady principal of the High School Department, and 
had won an enviable reputation as a thorough, successful, enthusiastic teacher. 
Under her management, the schools are as deservedly popular as they have 
been for several years past The High School is furnished with valuable chem- 
ical and philosophical apparatus, and a fine collection of geological specimens. 
Almost every needful appliance for successful instruction has been procured 
for the lower departments. The board of education seem determined to make 
their schools second to none in the State — and it is gratifying to learn that 
the people of the town sustain them in their laudable efforts. 
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Steubenyille. — The public schools of this city have long felt the want of 
suitable school buildings and school apparatus. This want is now being sup- 
plied as rapidly as an energetic board of education can command the neces- 
sary funds for that purpose. At no distant day, Steubenville will furnish facili- 
ties for obtaining an education in the public schools, that will compare favora. 
bly with those of her sister cities. Notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
which they have been laboring, Supt Andrews and his excellent corps of 
teachers have done good work, and produced most excellent results. While 
due attention has been given to other branches of study— nothing of a super- 
ficial character being tolerated — especial attention seems to have been paid, 
the past year, to language culture and composition writing. The results ob- 
tained are eminently satisfactory, and receive '* honorable mention'' from 
those who have visited the different departments and become acquainted with 
the methods used to teach the young how to express thought accurately and 
elegantly. Visitor. 

Mansfield. — This growing city may well be proud of her public schools. 
Under the able superintendence of Prof. H. M. Parker, they have been thor^ 
oughly graded, improved methods of instruction have been introduced, and a 
firm but kind discipline has made almost every school-room a model of good 
order. The cheerful alacrity with which the pupils engage in school exercises, 
is an excellent indication of good management and thorough, attractive in- 
struction. The new school buildings are conveniently arranged, well-built, 
and pleasantly located. We are pleased to notice these signs of a healthy edu- 
cational sentiment in Mansfield. 

BucTRus. — Under the intelligent superintendence of Miss Marcella Swingley, 
the public schools of Bucyrus seem to be prospering finely. The graduating 
exercises of the High School, a few weeks ago, were very creditable to both 
pupils and teachers, exhibiting a high order of talent and the marked results 
of thorough training. We invariably hear these schools spoken of in terms of 
praise, and have good reason to believe that they are worthy of the commen- 
dation bestowed upon them. 

The second graduating class of the Gallon High School consists of two 

gentlemen and seven ladies — their average age being a little more than 
eighteen years The graduating exercises will beheld June 2l8t The schools 

are full and working smoothly. The public schools of Clyde enrolled during 

the spring term over 600 pupils, out of a population of 2,500. The schools 

are making good progress. The schools of Amherst have enrolled 256 pupils 

this year. Reviews are held weekly and examinations monthly. The exer- 
cises of the first graduating class of the Middleport High School, were held 
May 3d. A large audience was present, and the class acquitted itself with 
honor. Supt. Puckett and his very competent corps of teachers are doing an 
excellent work. He recently received a very beautiful present from his teachers 

as a token of their esteem. The schools of South Charleston are reported 

to be progressing finely. A class of ten will graduate at the close of the year, 
18 
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the first that has ever completed the course of study. ^The school board of 

Ashland recently tried to manage the public schools without a superintendent| 
but, after a month's trial of the plan, they re-instated Mr. T. J. Barton. 



The National Normal School reports an enrollment of 520 pupils this 

term. The Ohio. Central Normal School has enrolled 58 pnpils in the nor- 
mal department and «bout 125 in the model school. Prospects for the sum- 
mer normal institute are good. The Northwestern Normal School at Ada 

is reported to be in a very prosperous condition. The Northwestern Normal 

School at Republic reports an enrollment this year of 331 pupils. We have 

no report of the McNeely Normal School, but we know that it richly merits 

increasing prosperity. Mt Union College has enrolled this term about 350 

pupils with a higher grade of scholarship than ever befora 

Thv following gentlemen will make engagements to give instruction in 



Ohio institutes in July and August : W. N. Hull, Pittsburg, Pa. — elocution and 
penmanship; Jno. C. Ridge, Cincinnati — reading and elocution, with enter- 
tainments; 0. H. Fethers, St Louis, Mo. — reading and elocution; L. S. 
Thompson, Sandusky, O. — ^penmanship and other branches ; Prof. W. G. Wil- 
liams, Delaware, 0. ; Supt J. J. Bums, St Clairsville, O. ; and W. Watkins, 
Middletown, 0. 



OTHER STATES. 

Dr. Mark Hopkins has resigned the presidency of Williams College, 

and Dr. Paul C. Chadboume, late Chancellor of the Universitiy of Wisconsin, 
has been elected his successor. Dr. Hopkins was the senior college president 

in the United States. Dr. A. R. Benton, late President of Alliance College, 

Ohio, is Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. Dr. Thos. C. Upham, 

for forty years professor in Bowdoin College, Me., and author of a well-known 
work on mental philosophy, died recently. 

The annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association of West Vir- 



ginia will be held at Fairmont, June 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th. Prof. Robert 
Eidd, of Indiana, and Prof. F. A Allen, of Pennsylvania, are expected to be 
present, and perhaps Dr. Sears. President Pendleton, of Bethany College, and 
President Martin, of West Virginia University, and other distinguished teach- 
ers of the State will be present A large and profitable meeting is anticipated. 

MissouRL — The report for 18YI gives the number of children of school age 
as 634,443, of whom 37,173 are colored. The attendance during 1871 was 
280,473 — an increase of 49,597 over 1870, being, however, but 52 per cent of 
the whole school population. The number of schools was 6,942 — an increase 
of 1,524 over the previous pear. The number of teachers 8,816 — ^an increase 
of X>950, marking a very rapid advance. The average wages of teachers per 
month was $35, and the average school term 4 J months, making the average 
income of the teachers $157.50 per annum — a sum not very prophetic of 
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'teaching as a profession." To reach this resnlt, the rate of taxation was 17 
mills on the dollar. In many respects the report marks progress. One of its 
darkest features, however, is the fact that, of 37,173 colored children, only 
4,358 are reported as attending school in 212 schools. More than 30,000 are 
growing op into full citizenship without even the rndiments of an education. 
The report asserts that serious difficulties .are met with by the colored people 
in securing for their children the schooling they desire; and^it recommends 
" that the county superintendent be required to secure for them equal advan- 
tages with those furnished to white children." It is obvious that the school 
laws of the State, by reason of excessive tinkering, are very uncertain, and 
need thorough revision. Much of the money levied for school purposes is ab- 
sorbed in commissions — *^the county clerk, the collector, and the township 
clerk all receive their commissions." The vicious system of paying the county 
superintendent a per diem, is justly condemned, and the recommendation 
made to employ the whole time of competent men, and pay them accordingly. 

Rhode Island, the most compact, and we might infer the most manageble, 
of all the States, shows some curious and suggestive facts in its annual re- 
port *' The general condition of the cause of public education in the State is 
believed to be encouraging and steadily improving"; and yet the alarming 
fact is brought out clearly thai the proportion of illiteracy in the State is rap- 
idly on the increase. In I860 the illiterates over ten years of age were of 
American birth, 1,202; of.foreign birth, 4,9I0--total, 6,112. In 1870, they 
were of American birth, 4,444; of foreign, 17,477 — total, 21,901. Of these 
16,786 were over 21 years of age, out of a total population of 217,353. Much 
of this is due undoubtedly to large foreign immigration; but the figures show 
that the proportion of illiteracy in the native born is rapidly increasing, — the 
increase being, probably, largely among the children of foreigners. The em- 
ployment of children of school age in the manufactories of the State has, un- 
doubtedly, much to do in bringing about the rcbult The number of children 
between five and fifteen is 38,788. The number enrolled in the public schools 
is 28,364, with an avetvge attendance of 22,444. The per cent, of average 
attendance on total school population is 50. With a liberal estimate for at_ 
tendance on schools of every kind, it is shown that one child in every ten 
between the ages of five and fifteen, is not under any instruction; — an evil 
which, it is clearly shown, does not proceed from any want of educational 
facilities. 



CORRESPONDENCE AND QUERIES. 

Mr. Editor: It is not easy to give a brief answer to the question. How does 
the sun shine upon the north side of a house in places without the tropics? A 
^* good mode of explaining it" was asked by " M. " in your last number, and I 
venture to offer the following as such : Stick a pin into a globe, pointing 
towards the centre at the given latitude. Turn the globe upon its axis, and the 
pin will describe a portion of the internal surface of a cone, which surface rep- 
resents the north side of the house in all its possible positions during one day. 
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If the p'lD be placed upon the equator, the conical surface becomes a plane' 
and, were the earth transparent^ the son would shine upon the northern snr. 
face during the entire twentj-four hours of the day, provided, of course, that 
the time is somewhere between the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. Bemovinx 
the pin gradually toward the pole, this will continue to be the case until a lati- 
tude equal to the sun's declination at that time is reached, at which point the 
sun begins to shine for an instant upon the south side. Carrying the pin on 
towards the north pole — the earth being supposed to he transparent all the 
time — it is evident that the sun will shine less on the north and more on the 
south side,' but the time of shining on the north side will be greatest all of the 
way up to the pole. On account of the opacity of the earth, however, we have 
night during a part of the twenty four hours, but, daring this time, always less 
than half. It is clear, then, that, if the sun is shining upon a house more 
than twelve hours of the twenty-four, and shines upon the south side less than 
twelve hours, it miLst shine upon the north side the rest of the time. The 
problem is m.-ide exceedingly clear by making a paper cone .of an angle to 
correspond to the latitude of the place, and then inclining its axis, vchich is 
the axis of the imaginary earth, toward the sun, or some artificial light. The 
inside of the cone is the north side of the house in its various positions, and 
the outside is the south. It is at once seen how a body on the north side is 
illuminated more than half of the time, and a body on the south side less than 
halC T. 0. M. 

Meu Editor: To the questions by " F.", in Montblt No. 5. 1 will say: 

1. Neither would be numeration, as I understand the term. Writing " five 
hundred in figures", I would consider notation. 

2. Multiplication consists of successive additions. I never saw it termed 
repetition before, nor can it be properly. 

3. When the multiplier consists of one or more units, then the other number 
taken as many times as there are units in the multiplier; and when the multi- 
plier is less than a unit, the multiplicand is taken such a part of a time as the 
fractional mutiplier indicates. 

4. A Spartan king said : '^ Teach boys what they will practice when they be* 
come men." I do not see why this would not be applicable to the Multiplica- 
tion Table. There may be an objection in teaching from books, as it is gen- 
erally expressed differently in them, but with charts and frames this would be 
obviated. 

5. The operation of getting the result in both cases is undoubtedly the same. 
In the example ) of f , we understand a part of the second term is taken. In 
the other, ) X f > ^^ decrease the first term. 

In reply to " K ", I would say : Put a cardiiwl adjective after the noun and 
an ordinal before it This is not observed in parsing, yet I think it applicable 

In regard to times and time^ one note in Brown's grammar, under Rule 4 
ot fourth EulCf says: ''When the adjective is necessarily singular or plural, 
the noun should be made so too." 

I think '*2 -j- 3 u 6 ", " 7 — 4 m 3." wm. l. ashtok. 
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A Grammar of thr Grrrk Lakguaob. For the Uae of SobooU and Colleges. 

A CoMPRNoiouB Grammar of thr Grrrk Lanouaor. 

Both by Prof. Alphrub Crosby. New York and Chicago : Woolwortb, Ainsworth 
A Co. 

The first uf the above works is Crosby's Greek Grammar revised and greatly im- 
proved. Among the improvements which first attract the attention, is the constant 
comparison of the Latin and Greek, eoDstitating a pecnliar and valuable feature of 
the work. Another very great improvement is the catalogue of irregular verbs ar- 
ranged In an alphabetical list. The value of this list, with its references, the mark- 
ing of the dialectic, late and rare forms, and the distinguishing, by larger type, of 
the tenses commonly cited in parsing, can not be overestimated. The tables are in 
a more compact and attractive form, particles have received more attention, a chap- 
ter on the arrangement of the Greek sentence is added, which was certainly demanded 
from the greater attention now given to Greek composition. Another change, ac- 
ceplable both to teacher and students, is the translation, to a much greater extent, 
of illustrative examples. These are some of the more noticeable improvements, but 
those ihio are familiar with the old edition will see much new matter and many 
other happy changes. The work before revised had, for many years, been regarded 
as a standard, and, in its present accurate and attractive form, it will retain its 
former high position as a complete grammar of the Greek language, and will have a 
much greater popularity. 

Whatever can be said of the " Grammar " can be said of the " Compendious ** or 
middle grammar, so far as it goes. In his preface, the author says that they are 
really one and the same work, unum et idem, except that the screw of compression, 
which had been before so severely applied, has here received a few more turns. The 
tables are exactly the same, and the other parts are so arranged that the two editions 
ean be used together in the same class without much inconvenience. It will make a 
convenient text-book for beginners, but we shall always recommend the grammar. 

A. B. 

Elrmbntart Alorbra. By Josbph Wilson, A.M. Philadelphia: Eldredge A Bro. 

Normal Elrmrntart Alorbra. By Edward Brooks, A.M. Philadelphia: Sower, 
Potts A Co. 

A new text-book is sometimes demanded. The demand may result from a desire 
for improved method or new and improved matter. A new text- book should, there- 
fore, excel in either the one or the other of these important requisites. These two 
new claimants upon popular favor do not seem to be remarkable in either of these 
respects. Both begin with the questionable introduction to algebra through the me- 
dium of simple equations. The range of subjects is nearly the same in both. It is 
difficult to understand whether each is intended for a " first book ", or an " only 
book" in algebra. Presuming the latter, many important subjects are omitted; 
more from the first named than fVom the last. Both have, of course, commendable 
features. The first (Wilson's) is worthy of praise for an excellent numerical as well 
as algebraic drill in the use of the ordinary signs of operation, the importance of 
which all teachers of mathematics appreciate. Throughout the whole bonk, thorns 
in the path of the student are too few. He never will make a hardy algebraist, who 
fights no more vigorous battles than are required of him in this book. In the other 
volume, this same fault exists, though not to nearly so great an extent. This 
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also ooDtains some very valaable methods in the presentation of certain subjects. 
Some of these, thoogbt to be new, have been pnbliahed for ten years in other treat- 
ises, which are, however, not very widely known, and this volnme will probably do 
a good service by bringing them into more general notice. Either of these books 
woald serve a good purpose in a course of study in which the " severer studies " do 
not take a prominent place. t. c. m. 

Elriikktart MiNuiL OF Chrmibtrt. Abridged from Eliot a Storer's Manual. By 
Wm. Riplkt Nichols. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor A Co. 

Some time ago attention was called in this Journal to the excellent manual of which 
this is an abridgment. As stated in the preface, this is, however, not simply an 
abridgment, but a shorter and easier, yet a more comprehensive manual than the 
original one. It is more comprehensive, because, while the original is only a man- 
ual of inorganic chemistry, in this the treatment of the carbon compounds is ex- 
panded and made to include most of the facts and theories which in most text* books 
are included under what is called organic chemistry. Tbi?, in an elementary treatise^ 
seems to be an excellent arrangement. Organic chemietry is the chemistry of the 
carbon compounch, and the discussion of its more elementary principles in conneo- 
tion with that element, at least insures their presentation to the class, which, Is a 
result of the common arrangement, is frequently neglected. All of the admirable 
features of the original are to be found in this book. The descriptions of the ex- 
periments are concise and clear, and, on account of its better adaptation, this volume 
will'undoubtedly be more popular as a text* book in high schools and academies'. 

T. c. X. 

A School History op thr Uiiited Statbs. By W. H. Ykhablr, of the Cbickering 
Classical and Scientific Institute. Cincinnati and New York: Wilson, Hinkle k 
Co. 12mo., pp. 247. 

In this excellent little manual, a chronological order of arrangement is followed. 
Associated events are grouped together, and the usual arbitrary division into periods 
and eras is wisely discarded. This order of arrangement will receive the approval 
of thousands that have vainly attempted to interest pupils in historical studios while 
using text-books crammed with facts and dates, arranged without reference to chro- 
nological order and sequence. References to the best writers on American history, 
and to the most interesting literary productions illustrative of American life, are 
made in foot notes. The teacher that employs the method of instruction thus indi- 
cated, and to which special attention is called, can not fail to suooeed in creating a 
taste for instructive reading far more valuable to any pupil than the ability to gire 
date and circumstance for all the important events of authentic history. The pro- 
gressive development of our country is presented in a series of elegant, carefully pre- 
pared maps, in the systematic study of which the student is aided by map questions. 
The text is also illustrated by smaller maps of such localities as possess more than 
ordinary historic interest. 

We have spent many pleasant hours in the examination of this model oompend of 
American history. If it does not prove to be a popular text- book, attractive and 
suggestive to the student as well as interesting to the general reader, we shall be 
much disappointed. 

Ths Hkrald op Hkalth and Journal op Physical Cultvrb. $2.00 a year. Fur- 
nished to teachers at $1 00. M. L. Holbrook, M.B., Editor. 

Dr. Dio Lewis says : ** The Herald of Health delights us. The friends of physio- 
logical Christianity must make it in circulation whatyou have it in scope and spirit. 
Cosmopolitan." 

Lessons in hygiene for the children, adapted to schools, in every number. Every 
teacher should have it. WOOD k HOLBROOK, 

june-lyr. 15 Laiqht Strxxt, Nrw York. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
No. 1. — Teaching a Science and an Art. 

Teaching is a science and an art. This is the view now enter- 
tained by a large number of educators. Is it correct? Are the 
claims of teaching to be regarded as a science and an art well 
founded? To determine this question, we must first have a clear 
idea of the nature of science and art, and then see if teaching 
corresponds with this idea. 

First, then, what is science? Many different definitions have 
been given ; but it is difficult to find one that is entirely satisfac- 
tory. " Science is knowledge systematized." This is an old and 
popular definition, and is true as far as it goes. Its completeness 
depends upon the signiBcation of the term knowledge. Knowl- 
edge may consist of mere facts, and with this meaning of the 
term the definition is entirely inadequate. Knowledge may con- 
sist of facts, truths, laws, causes, and principles, and in this sense 
the definition is not particularly objectionable. Spencer defines 
science as " quantitative provision.'* This definition, like much 
written by this brilliant author, glitters with thought and rhet- 
oric, but is inadequate when applied to the entire domain of 
seience. Perhaps as near an approach to a perfect definition as 
can be made is the following : Science is a collection of fads or 
truths reduced to a system^ and bound together by lams and princi- 
ples into an organic unity. 

The sciences are of two general classes : those which begin in 
19 
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things^ and those which begin in ideas. The physical sciences 
begin in things — in facts and phenomena — and rise to systems of 
classification and to the laws and causes of things. Botany be- 
gins in the observation of plants, and proceeds to a complete 
classification of the vegetable world according to the laws of 
organic structure. Zoology and mineralogy have a similar ori- 
gin and development. Natural .philosophy begins with the phe- 
nomena of the material world, and investigates their causes and 
the laws which control them. The stone falls; — what is the 
cause of the fall and what is the law of the falling ? To answer 
these and similar questions is the object of natural philosophy. 

The metaphysical sciences begin in the primary ideas and truths 
of the reason, and are developed by a process of reasoning in 
which the truths contained in the primary ideas are unfolded. 
Thus, in geometry we have the primary ideas contained in the 
definitions and the primary truths set forth in the axioms, and, 
by means of comparison, we unfold in logical order the other 
truths depending upon them. We thus see that science is based 
upon knowledge ; that this knowledge must be classified before 
it becomes scientific ; and that science also embraces a system of 
laws and principles. 

Is teaching a science according to this conception of the 
nature of science? Let us see. Ffrst, there is certainly 
a great deal known about teaching. Men who have devoted 
their time to the study of the subject, will deliver long lectures 
upon it, interesting and practical in their character. Many ex- 
cellent volumes have been writttjn containing much useful infor- 
mation relative to the theory and practice of teaching. We have, 
therefore, in teaching, knowledge, the foundation of a science. 

Secondy this knowledge will admit of classification and logical 
statement. Those who have studied the subject in its relations 
can give us a classification of it as complete and logical as can 
be presented in many of the other sciences. It is true it will not 
admit of being classified into genera and species, as in natural 
history, but its subject-matter can be arranged as systematically 
as that of natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, etc. It is 
true that no one system of classification in detail has been agreed 
upon, but this is no objection to its scientific character; for 
neither do all writers give precisely the same methods of classi- 
fication in psychology, ethics, logic, political economy, etc. If 
the lack of uniformity of method in these latter sciences is not 
made an objection to their scientific character, neither should it 
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be in teaching. Even in arithmetic and geometry all authors do 
not follow the same order of arrangement or present precisely 
the same division of the subject. 

It is claimed, however, that there are certain general princi- 
ples in which all the various classifications agree. That teach- 
ing embraces fundamentally two distinct branches, the develop- 
ment of powers and the imparting of knowledge, is as generally 
admitted as that geometry begins with definitions and axioms. 
These two departments are now generally known as methods of 
culture and methods of instruction. The fundamental classifica- 
tions under methods of culture are as definite as the classifica- 
tion of the powers of the mind of which it treats. The funda- 
mental classifications under methods of instruction are based 
upon the nature of the sciences which are to be taught, and are 
consequently as complete as the classification of the sciences 
themselves. It must, therefore, be admitted that teaching em- 
braces " knowledge systematized ", and consequently meets the 
second requirement of a science. 

Third, the subject of teaching embraces principles which are 
fundamental and unchangeable in their nature. That there 
ought to be such principles is evident a ^n'on. One branch of 
education treats of the nature of man,*and how to develop that 
nature. Now it is evident that there must be certain laws by 
which this nature may be developed. In the vegetable world 
there are laws of growth by which a seed is developed into a 
tree, and a man is as perfect a product as a plant. Mineralogy 
explains to us the beautiful laws by which crystals are formed ; 
and a mental power is surely no more chaotic in its nature than 
a mineral. If there are certain laws of structure and develop- 
ment in the world of matter, is it not absurd to deny or doubt 
the existence of such laws in the world of mind ? In imparting 
a knowledge of the branches, it is clear that there is a certain 
order in which instruction should be given, and a correct method 
to be followed, and this order and method stated will give rise to 
principles of instruction. It is maintained, therefore, notwith- 
standing the ridicule with which the claim has been assailed, 
that there is a possibility of ascertaining and stating some gen- 
eral principles of education. 

It is also true that many of these principles have been inves- 
tigated and expressed in language, and that they are as definite 
and general in their character as the principles of the physical 
sciences. Among these I may name the following : 
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Education implies a being to be educated, and knowledge to be used 
in educating him. 

Education embraces both the culture of the powers of man and the 
imparting of knowledge to the mind. 

The methods of cultivating man must be conditioned by the nature 
of man. 

The methods of imparting knowledge must depend upon the nature 
of man and the nature of the knowledge to be taught. 

Each faculty of the mind is developed by appropriate exercise. 

The powers of perception and memory are developed before the 
power of abstract thought. 

In primary instruction the concrete should precede the abstract. 

Primary instruction should proceed from the known to the u7iknown. 

In elementary instruction facts and phenomena should be taught 
before laws and causes. , 

In elementary instruction the inductive method of teaching should 
be employed ] in advanced instruction the deductive method. 

In reply to the above argument, it may be said that this mere- 
ly proves the possibility of teaching becoming a science, and 
that it has not yet received a scientific development. I answer 
that it is not claimed that teaching is, at present, a completed 
science; that we have so perfected our classifications and ex- 
tended the investigation of principles that it will not be enlarged 
and improved in the future. Neither is this claimed for psy- 
chology, or ethics, or chemistry, or geology, and yet no one ques- 
tions that these latter branches are sciences. Geology, with all 
its variations and contradiction of facts and theories is taught as 
a science, and it is unjust to deny that teaching which is much 
more definite in its classifications and principles, is not entitled 
to admission into the domain of the. sciences. 

When Mr. Page wrote his excellent work upon teaching, it 
was proper for him to call it the " Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing^': but it seems to me that the time has come when theory 
and practice can be elevated into science and art. Theory im- 
plies^ that which- is uncertain, undetermined, mere opinion; 
science means certainty, fixedness — not merely opinion, but cer- 
tain opinion. Practice means a doing without definite rules to 
guide us in an operation ; art is practice under the control of 
principle or law. Theory is but a stage of science ; practice is 
but a stepping-stone to art. Theory rises into science and prac- 
tice into art. We are now passing from the theoretical stage ol 
teaching into the scientific ; practice is being guided by the light 
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of principle and law, and is thus rising into the higher depart- 
ment of art. Today we are entitled to speak of teaching as a 
science and an art, believing that it has claims to be regarded as 
the wisest science and the most excellent art. 

Edward Brooks. 
Millersville State Normal School, Pa. 



OUE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
No. I. — Educational Agencies. 

The agencies now generally recognized by educators and by 
our State Governments as essential to a complete and efficient 
common school system, may properly be grouped into two 
classes — Active and Passive. • 

The active agencies may, with equal propriety, be further 
arranged into two other classes — Primary and Secondary. Thus 
classified, the primary group would be composed — 

1. Of the mixed or ungraded schools of the rural districts. 

2. Of the graded schools of the cities and larger villages. 
The secondary group would consist — 

3. Of the normal training schools, institutes and other 
agencies for the professional instruction of teachers and school 
officers. 

4. Of the supervisory and executive officers, including the 
superintendents of all grades, and the local boards of districts, 
towns, and cities. 

5. In addition to the foregoing some States have, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, included the School Journal, and educational 
literature generally disseminated through books, reports, and 
other documents, as adjuncts to the system, employing them for 
the increase and diffusion of correct information, not only among 
teachers and school officers, but also among the great body of 
the people, without whose sympathy and support no measures 
can effectually stem that tide of ignorance, which is ever the 
greatest foe of a free government. 

Of these active agencies, those of the first group must be con- 
ceded to be the Primary Factors of the system, because it is 
their function to act directly upon the great mass of the children 
and youth of the country, giving to them their only opportuni- 
ties of preparation for the duties of life. Through these 
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agencies at least nineteen-twentieths of the population of the 
American republic must be reached, if reached at all, by the 
benign influence of education. Upon their prevalence and 
efficient action, therefore, the welfare and happiness of the 
nation pre-eminently depend. It is not enough that these schools 
merely exist. They must be made unmistakably goody and they 
must be multiplied until they reach every neighborhood, every 
family, and every child in the land, if we expect to realize 
results commensurate with the pressing needs of the country, 
and mete out even handed and exact justice to every citizen. 

The remaining agencies of the active group are secondary, 
not in the sense that they are less important or necessary than 
the/ormer, but because their influence upon the people is of a 
more indirect character. It is their supreme purpose to act upon 
and improve the primary agencies. They have been brought into 
existence as an indispensable means of perfecting the public schools. 
As it is the office of the latter to educate and elevate the people, 
so it is the mission of the normal schools, teachers' institutes, 
superintendencies, educational journals, etc., primarily to elevate 
the common schools. Without these aids the common schools 
must inevitably languish, if not utterly fail. This is a lesson 
which cannot be too soon nor too profoundly impressed upon the 
people. 

The passive agencies, to which allusion has heretofore been 
made, may be said to consist — 

1. Of the school funds and other pecuniary provisions, in- 
cluding local and general taxation for the support of schools; 
and 

2. The school laws and regulations for the goverment of the 
system. 

The foregoing instrumentalities are, then, such as enlightened 
experience has sanctioned, and they may be justly assumed as 
the indispensable elements of a well organized common school 
system. Armed with these peaceful agencies, we are moving 
forward to meet the mighty hosts of ignorance and to make edu- 
cation universal among the heterogeneous masses of our popu- 
lation. The success with which this eflbrt is ultimately to be 
crowned, will depend upon the proper co-ordination and efficient 
action of the several parts of this machinery, and upon the earn- 
estness and patient determination with which it is supported by 
the people themselves. 

There are few who will have the hardihood to deny the import- 
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ance of an efficient common school system to the well being of 
the country; and yet there are many who fail to recognize the 
grave defects of the system, especially in its execution, which go 
far toward neutralizing the good it accomplishes. Failing in 
this, they also neglect or refuse to support those remedial meas- 
ures which experience and reason alike have shown to be neces- 
sary. Hence, with all the activity which seems to characterize 
the educational movement of the country, we are confronted 
with the stubborn fact that ignorance with its baleful conse- 
quences is steadily but surely on the increase among us, threat- 
ening to sap the very foundations of our prosperity as a nation. 

The district school is admitted to be the only reliance for the 
vast majority of those who inhabit the rural neighborhoods, and 
these form the great bulk of our population. The graded 
schools, on the other hand, are the pride and boast of the cities 
and villages. Their utility is unqestioned. Both, however, have 
their defects, the former of the gravest character. Both demand 
the most efficient remedies ; and there is a too general indispo- 
sition to apply these remedies. 

Normal schools, from their earliest introduction, have been 
compelled to struggle for life against the most determined and 
bitter opposition. They are still too lamentably inadequate in 
number and deficient in organization and equipment to meet the 
demand for skillful teachers. There are but few who really com- 
prehend their vital relations to the general system. Strange as it 
may seem, there are many who regard them as rivals, and as 
hostile to the public schools. Teachers' institutes, moreover, are 
still far from having received the sanction either of universal 
adoption or of that hearty support so essential to their complete 
success. Scarcely a session of our legislatures can pass, without 
divers and sundry attempts to abolish the office of superinten- 
dent, or in some way to cripple its usefulness, while most of our 
educational journals are left to eke out a precarious existence, or 
perchance to succumb to the pressure of pecuniary necessity. 

Now the vital necessities of the hour in this great work of 
subduing ignorance, are not so much new agencies as a vigorous, 
persistent, and universal application of those already at hand. 
If properly administered and heartily sustained by an intelli- 
gent, active public sentiment, they are adequate to accomplish 
their bo«efieent purposes. But to this end the powers and possi- 
bilities of the public school, and especially of the rural district 
school can and must be fully developed. Hence those agencies 
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which are designed for its improvement must be better under- 
stood, more thoroughly appreciated, and more liberally sup- 
ported. Every additional appliance which intelligent experience 
can devise for its upbuilding, must be summoned to its aid. As 
" eternal vigilance is the price of liberty," so is it also the price 
of those benign institutions upon which liberty alone can rest. 

Having thus presented a brief outline of our educational in- 
strumentalities, as they actually, although not universally, exist, 
1 propose to suggest in future articles some considerations look- 
ing to the elevation and improvement of the district school. 
Prominent among the topics discussed will be normal or training 
schools for teachers, since all efforts to improve the character of 
our education must begin with them. Good-schools are impossi- 
ble without able, skillful teachers. How may this country be 
supplied with such? This is the great question of the hour. 
Without them a school system is a shadow without substance, a 
mere form without power. Wm. F. Phelps. 

State Normal School^ Winona, Minn. 



WHAT ISA DUNCE? 

It would be a matter of interest to decide who are dunces, and 
to trace statistically the futures of those pupils that teachers 
call dunces. Every old teacher knows that in the race of life 
the* geniuses and so-called dunces are sometimes well illustrated 
by the fable of the hare and the tortoise. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this article to take up this 

phase of the subject, but to give a curious etymological chapter 

in reference to the word dunce. 

"Some derive it from Aitonitus, L. others from d in & Eng. q. d. dimps, 
i. e. dumbish." — Baileys Dictionary^ 17 th edition^ 17.5 K 

'A word of uncertain etymology, perhaps from dum^ Dutch stupid." — Johnson. 

** *s. . / vmitriain eiymolog^.* — .lau. 

Minsheu gave fttnsus, thick, as its origin. Skinner, tonto 
[Spanish], stupid; Serenius, dunser [Swedish], a heavy-footed 
man. The following marginal comment was found in Home 
Tooke*9 copy of Johnson's Dictionary: ''Perhaps a word of 
reproach first used by the Thomists, from Duns Scotus, their 
antagonist, but we must first find out when this word began to 
be used.*' Todd claims to have made independently the same re- 
mark, and makes the following quota iuns : 

" They hate even to death all them that preach the pure 
worde of God, voied of all the dregges of Dunsse learning and 
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man's traditions." — Confutation of Nicholas Shaxton, 1546, sig. 
F. iii. 

Prom A. Wood, Fasti Oxonienses, 1691, vol. i. col. 673, he 
quotes: "The cardinal would write that the said Winter 
should study the Dunces* iogick questions," meaning, as Todd 
supposed, the logic questions of John Dunse. 

Kichardson sayp, " The passages quoted below leave no room 
to doubt that the word (as severally conjectured by Mr. Tooke 
and Mr. Todd) was first introduced by the Thomists, or disciples 
of Thomas Aquinas, in contempt towards their antagonists the 
Scotists, or disciples of John Scot of Duns. Dunce's disciples, 
Duncemen, Dunces.'* 

He then gives the following quotations : 

"*For the first rector of the University of Paris, as I have read some- 
where, was Peter Lombard, who first brought the learning called school-di- 
vinity; and was seconded by John Scot of Duns, who lived in, or near the 
same time, whom any ingenious reader, not knowing what was the design, 
would have judged to be two of the most egregious blockheads in the world, 
80 obscure and senseless are their writings.' — Hohhs. Behemoth" 

*' ' Remember ye not how within this xxx. yeares and farre lease, and yet 
dureth vnto this day, the old barkyng curres Dunce^s disciples & lyke drafife 
called Scoiistes^ the children of darkenesse, raged in eaery pulpit agaynst 
Greke, Latin, and Hebrue.' — Tyndall. Workes, p. 278." 

" ' Here it is open, that the Pelagi&s graunt as much of grace, as my Lord 
Rochester doth, and all his Duns-men^ which learneth that a man may hane a 
good purpose, honnm studium^ and a good mynde, & a loae to grace, of his 
own naturall strfigth.' — Barnes. Workes^ p. 272." 

^' ' Here is also to be noted, that ye Pelagians, & our Dunsml agree all in 
one, for they both say, that ye grace of God doth helpe mas good purpose, so 
that man doth first iotende and purpose well.' — Id. lb." 

** ^ Now would Aristotle deny such speakyng, & a Duns man would make 
XX distinctions.' — Tyndall. Workes^ p. 88." 

" * How think you? is not this a likely answere for a great doctour of di- 
uinitie? for a great Duns man f for so great a preacher.'- -^amc5. WorkeSf 
p. 232." 

'* ' Talke altogether of most graue matters, or deeply search out the ground 
of things, or vse the quiddities of Dunce^ to set forth Godis misteries : and 
you shall see the ignorant (I warrant you) either fall asleep or els bid you fare- 
well'— Wilson^ The Arte of Rhetorique, p. 20L" ^ ^ 

" * In school-divinity as able 

As he that bight irrefragable 

A second Thomas, or at once 

To name them all, another Dunce^ — ffudibraSj pt i. c. L" 

" * Say, you, her instruments, the great 

Gall'd to this work by duluess, Jove and fate. 
You, by whose care, in vain decry'd and curst. 
Still Dunce the second reigns like Dunce the first; 
Say, how the goddess bade Britannia sleep 
And poured her spirit o'er the land and deep.' 

Fope. The Dunciad, b. L" 
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Under the word " nick-name " Eichardson makes the follow- 

ing quotation : 

" ' Others auoach, and that more traelie, that he [Johannes Duns Scotus] 
was born in Downe, an old ancient ciuitie in the north of Ireland, and thereof 
they ghesse him to be named Dvnensis, and by contraction DunSy which 
terme is triuiall and common in all schools, that whoso surpassetb others either 
in cauillin^, sophistrie, or sabtil philosophie, is forthwith nicke named a 
Duns.' — Holinsked. Description of Ireland^ c. 1." 

Noah Webster, within bis etymological brackets, gives, *' G. 

duns. Qa. Pers. — , a stupid man." The dash is inserted instead 

of the Persian characters given by Webster. He also gives the 

following quotation from " Southey's Omniana^^^ vol. i, p. 5 : 

" Dunce is said by Johnson to be a word of uncertain etymology. Stani- 
hurst explains it The term Duns, from ScotuSy ' so famoas for his sobtill 
quiddities,' he says, *■ is so trivial and common in all schools, that whoso sur- 
passetb others either in cavilling, or subtill philosophie, is forthwith nick- 
named a Duns.* This, he tells us in the margin, is the reason * why school- 
men are called Dunses.' [^Description of Ireland^ p. 2.] The word easily 
passed into a term of scorn, just as a blockhead is called Solomon^ a bully 
HectoTy and as Moses is the vulgar name of contempt for a Jew." 

To this Webster appends the remark, " I have little confidence 
in this explanation." 

The last edition of Webster's Dictionary says, " Ger. duns^ 
from Joannes Duns Scotus, called the siihtle doctor^ who died in 
1308." The quotation from Southey is also given, but Webster's 
remark has been omitted. 

The following quotation is from the ninth edition. New York, 
1855, of "Trench on the Study of Words," p. 90-2: 

*' There is a little word not in uncommon use among us, an inquiry into 
the pedigree of which will lay open to us an important page in the intel- 
lectual history of the world. We may all know what a 'dunce' is, but we 
may not be as well acquainted with the quarter whence the word has been de- 
rived. Certain theologians in the middle ages were termed schoolmen; 
being so called because they were formed in the cloister and cathedral schools 
which Charlemagne had founded — men not to be lightly spoken of, as now 
they often are by those who never read a line of their works, and have not a 
tithe of their wit; who moreover little guess how many of the most familiar 
words which they employ, or misemploy, have descended to them from these. 
*Real,' * virtual,' 'entity,' 'nonentity, 'equivocation,* all these, with many 
moi'e unknown to classical Latin, but which now have become almost neces- 
sities, were first coined by the schoolmen, and passing over from them into 
the language of those more or less interested in their speculations, have grad- 
ually filtered through the succeessive strata of society, till now they have 
reached, some of them, to quite the lowest. At the revival of learning, how- 
ever, their works fell out of favor; they were not written in classical Latin; 
the form in which their speculations were thrown was often unattractive ; it 
was mainly in their authority that the Romish church found support for many 
of its periled dogmas; on all which accounts, it was considered a mark of 
intellectual progress and advance to have broken with them and altogether 
thrown oflf their yoke. Some, however, still clung to these schoolmen ,and to 
one in particular, Duns Scotus, the great teacher of the Franciscan order; 
and many times an adherent of the old learning would seek to strengthen his 
position by an appeal to its great doctor, familiarly called Duns ; while the 
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others would contemptuoasly rejoin, * Ob, you are a Dunaman* or more 
briefly,,* You are a Duns' — or, ^This is a piece o£ dunsery ; and inasmuch as 
the new learning was ever enlisting more and more of the genius and schol- 
arship of the age on its side, the title became more and more a term of scorn. 
'Remember ye not,' says Tyndall, *how within this thirty years and far less, 
the old barking curs, Dunces disciples, and like draff called Scotists, the 
children of darkness, rasped in every pulpit against Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew?' And. thus from that long extinct conflict between the old and the 
new learning, that strife between the mediaeval and the modern theology, we 
inherit the words 'dunce' and ' duncery.' Let us pause here for a moment to 
confess that the lot of poor Duns was certainly a hard one, who, whatever 
may have been his merits as a teacher of Christian truth, was certainly one of 
the keenest and most subtle-wilted of men. He, the ' subtle doctor ' by pre- 
eminence, for so his admirers called him, could hardly have anticipated, and 
as little as any man deserved, that his name should be turned into a by-word 
expressive of stupidity and obstinate dullness. This, however, is only one ex- 
ample of the curious fortune of words." 

TVoreester'B etymological brackets contain simply the quo- 
tation already made from Eichardson. He also gives a portion 
of the above quotation from Trench, but with variations in the 
spelling of several words. 

The following quotation is from vol. i, p. 246, of Marsh's edi- 
tion of Wedgwood's Etyraolpgy : 

** Dunce. From Duns Scotus, the great leader of the schoolmen, called after 
him DunsmenoT Duncemen; and as they were violently opposed to classic 
studies in the revival of learning, the name of Dunce was given to an opposer 
of learning, or one slow of learning. [Here follows the first quotation from 
Tyndall as given by Richardson.] 

"Perhaps the reference to Duns has coincided with another designation of 
similar sound. The Latin grammar which obtained universal acceptance was 
that of Donatus, whence a Latin grammar was called a donate and a student 
in grammar donatisia, donaist, DonatuSy Donaist; Donatista qui studet in 
isto libro. — Carp. Fr. donataire^ a donatory, or donee. — Col," 

Latham, in his edition of Todd's Johnson's Dictionary, first 
gives the quotation from Tyndall, in which he follows exactly 
the changes in spelling to the modern style made by Wedgwood 
in all the words except "yeares", " curres " and **draffe." In- 
stead of XXX. as given by Eichardson, they both give "twenty." 
Why the change should be made I cannot conjecture, since they 
both refer to Richardson for the quotation. After giving the 
following quotation, he gives those already made from Todd, and 
the first sentence of the one made from Wedgwood. 

" * We have set Dunce in Bocardo, and have utterly banished him Oxford 
for ever, with all his blind glosses. . . . And the second time we came to New 
College after we had declared yonr injunctions, we found all the great quad- 
rant court full of the leaves of Dunce^ the wind blowing them into every cor- 
ner. Andi there we found one Mr. Greenfield, a gentleman of Buckingham- 
shire, gathering up part of the same book leaves, as he said, therewith to make 
him sewers or blawnshers to ke^ the deer within his wood, thereby to have the 
belter cry with his hounds." — Strype^ Ecclesiastical Memoirs^ i. 335. (Craik.)' "^ 

I have been unable to find this quotation in Craik. 
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The following is part of note 153, pp. 12-3 of Hudibras, Hart- 
ford, 1848 : 

'^Johannas Dunscotus was a very learned man, who lived about the thir- 
teenth and beginning of the fourteenth centary. The English and Scotch 
strive which of them shall have the honor of his birth. The English say he 
was born in Northamberland: the Scots allege he was born at Duns, in the 
Mers, thp neighboring county to Northumberland, and hence was called Dun- 
scotus. Moreri, Buchanan, and other Scotch historians, are of this opinion, 
and for proof cite his epitaph : 

Scotia me genuit, Anglia suscepit, 
Gallia edocuir, Germania tenet 

He died at Cologne, November 8, 1308. In the supplement to Dr. Cave's 
Historia Literaria, he is said to be extraordinary learned in physics, meta- 
physics, mathematics, and astronomy; that his fame was so great when at Ox- 
ford, that 30,000 scholars came thither to hear his lectures; that when at Paris, 
his arguments [200 in number] and authority carried it for the immaculate 
conception of the Blessed Virgin ; so that they appointed a festival on that 
account, and would admit no scholars to degrees but such as were of this 
mind. Ha was a great opposer of Thomas Aquinas's doctrine; and, for being 
a very acute logician, was called Doctor Subtilis; which was the reason also 
that an old punster always called him the Lathy Doctor." (This note is not 
in Nash's Hudibras.) 

For additional references to Dans Scotus, see Bncyclopfiedia 
Britannica, vol. I, pp. 325, 434, vol. 8, p. 261 ; Craik's English 
Literature, vol. I, pp. 163-4; Taine's English Literature, vol. I, 
pp. 1J13-4 ; etc. 

" It seems from the Frisian that fools formerly bore a club, 
with a big but harmless head, of a bag filled with feathers or 
down, Fr. [Frisian] dunn, donse, and the club was called donse or 
diin-hamraer." 

" * A dunce,' one with a head as if a bag of feathers." — Barnes's 
TiWy or English Boots and Stems, p. 226. 

On the preceding page Barnes gives, " Dunce, with the mind 
dunted." 

I have now given all the conjectures that I have seen as to the 
etymology of the word dunce. Notwithstanding, the general 
belief that the word is referable to Duns Scotus, I cannot avoid 
the belief that this is not the true etymology. The word may 
be more ancient than the age of Duns Scotus, (1265-1308,) and 
the historical facts may be accidental coincidences. Indeed 
in none of the quotations relied on to prove a reference to Duns 
Scotus, is the word Duns used in the sense that dunce is now and 
may be always has been used. 

I cannot refrain from adding one more conjecture in reference 
to the word dunce, namely, that it is allied to the provincial word 
dunch. For illustration of this word I cite the following : 
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• 

Halliwell in his Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words 
gives as the second meaning of dunch : 

"(2) Deaf; dull. Var, dial. * Deafe or hard of hearing.' Bat- 
man uppon Bartholome, 1582.*' 

Ash has, ** Dunch (adj. obsolete) Deaf," and quotes Phillips as 
authority. 

Bailey has, " Dunch, deaf, O." [old word.] 

Francis Grose, in his Provincial Glossary, 1811, has, ^^ Dunchy 
deaf, W." [Western.] W. D. Henkle. 

Salem, Ohio, 



MANAGEMENT OF TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

The management of an institute should in all parts tend to the 
full employment of the time in giving and receiving solid in- 
struction, should provide for punctuality and regularity of 
attendance, for strict attention to every exercise, and to respon- 
sibility for having a written memorandum of every lesson. No 
disturbing influence should be allowed to come in. It should be 
a place of work, not of amusement, and attendance and absence 
should mean something. Teachers should feel at the close that 
there had been no nonsense, and much sensible work that ought 
to bear good fruit. 

I wish to call attention to the difficulty of adapting instruction 
to the wants of an institute. Here are teachers of all grades ; 
some well educated, and some very poorly educated ; some who 
are not sufficiently disciplined to profit by any but the most 
pains-taking class drill ; and some, at times at least, as com- 
petent in some directions as the instructors. Little backward 
ungraded schools are represented, in which nothing beyond the 
very beginnings of knowledge are taught, and the large mixed 
schools of the country in which everything is taught by one 
teacher, and the graded school. With the loose organization 
which alone is possible, with the short time of an institute, with 
its fluctuating numbers and elements, and the more or less 
numerous, and more or less inattentive and distracting attend- 
ance of outsiders, it is a very difficult task to arrest and hold at- 
tention and give profitable instruction that shall be at the same 
time attractive. The only thing to be done, is to guage the les- 
sons by the advice of the commissioners as to what gitade of in- 
struction will do most for the average school represented in the 
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iDstitute, and from that digress to the right hand and to the left 
to give, 80 far as possible, a portion to each. These two things 
are to be kept in mind, that principals of schools will gladly 
second instruction suited to the needs of the lower grades of 
their schools, and that most good is done by not setting the key 
too high — by not shooting over the h^ads of the majority. 

Let us look at the spirit, the matter, and the form of instruc- 
tion at an institute. 

In spirit an institute — by which I mean commissioners, in- 
structors and teachers, ail as one — should be controlled by a de- 
sire not to discharge a legal duty, that is, not simply to be able 
to report that an institute has been held according to law, but by 
a desire to make it tell upon the schools of the county. It 
should be an instructive, an inspiriting, a mutually helpful affair; 
not to pass the time so as to send in the bills, but to pass the 
time so as to say at the close, "It is good for us and will be good 
for our schools that we have been here," should be its temper. 
All should have the same end in view. Commissioners should 
let instructors know their peculiar needs and instructors should 
be willing to adapt themselves with good sense to these needs, 
and teachers, one and all, should be willing to take hold at onc« 
and help carry out the intention judged to be best. The instruc- 
tor cannot say **I know what I want to do, and that I am going 
to do "; nor the teachers "We know what we will have, or 
nothing." The spirit ought to be such that all will say " We are 
getting every day just what we want." Conciliation and not 
opposition, a disposition to do and to receive the best that, in 
the circumstances, can be done, will help much in making the 
institute what it should be. The right course generally being 
marked out, those who have charge should be watchful of the 
temper of an institute, and of the reception which lessons meet. 
It should be led raCher than compelled ; at least, the compelling 
power should not be brought into prominent notice. The in- 
structor must assert himself and claim and hold the respect of 
teachers, but he must be flexible and adapt himself to existing 
facts. To go blindly through a course of lessons or lectures, 
however excellent, because they are prepared and are excel- 
lent, is foolish — it gives the impression of obstinacy and of pov- 
erty of material ; to persist in a manner of instruction which is 
not adapted to any particular body of teachers is foolish ; to 
refuse totsee, or to be blind to see, that the institute is not at all 
in sympathy with the person or with the quality of his instruc- 
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tion, is not wise. So is the refasal of a company of teachers to 
receive instruction kindly, because it is in matter or in manner 
different from what bad been expected, or different from some- 
body who was there last year. That spirit is best which is will- 
ing, not indeed to be quite all things to all men, but to put itself 
into genuine sympathy with those who are to be influenced. A 
certain degree of flexibility, a quickness of perception, good 
sense and tact, should be marks of the instruction given. And 
if a man sees or feels that he is failing to hit the mark in any 
direction, he should flt another string to his bow, even in the 
middle of an exercise, and he need not be afraid of letting the 
class see him do it. 

Again — while instruction should be adapted to immediate, 
actual wants, it should also have reference to opening up a 
broader field of personal study. It should contain at least sug- 
gestions of the boundless regions which lie unexplored all about 
the student, even in the common studies of every school. The 
great curse — I can use no milder term and be honest — the great 
curse of our learning and our teaching is that it is done on so 
narrow a foundation. Teachers are content with so limited 
knowledge, and so contracted Views of truth. Their range is too 
often bounded by what a license requires; they feel no need of, 
no impulses toward, a larger and freer intellectual life; think 
their " horizon circumscribes the world." Now, without ne- 
glecting the proper sphere of institute instruction, something 
may be done to incite to a love of study — much to stir up the 
dry bones of laziness and indifference — much to flash at least 
glimpses of wonders and beauties from parts of subjects outside, 
but only just outside, the commonest routine of school upon 
those which lie within this routine. 

The matter of this instruction has been already at least sug- 
gested. Its chief criterion should be that it is usable in school 
for ordinary school purposes; the substance, the method of it, 
and, in fact, the form of it. Its main value rather will be in that 
the young teacher will get something from it to carry into and use 
in his own school, and this without special refinements or special 
expurgations, and something more for himself to think about 
and to grow upon. Not that it is possible or desirable for a 
teacher to carry an institute exercise or any exercise bodily into 
his school ; but that it contains an explanation he can adapt to 
his own uses ; a model he can follow ; a suggestion how to meet 
a difficulty he can incorporate into his own plan. The more di- 
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rectly and explicitly points are made for him, the more good he 
will get from them. Almost any one accustomed to pablic 
speaking can pat together a series of pleasant incidents or facta 
into a very pleasing lesson, and get the reputation by its recital 
of a witty and pleasant fellow. I have heard such, and I have 
heard teachers say, '^ I like that ; that feeds you ; that makes 
you grow ; that makes you feel better." But has it effect on 
your teaching? Will it lead to better work and larger results 
in your classes? If so, I say amen and amen! If not, though 
it may be "a gem of purest ray serene," it is quite out of place. 
If you want a piece of chalk to make an illustration with on the 
blackboard, a lump of gold won't answer. If the problem on 
hand involves the table for long measure, you cannot substitute 
that of Napier's logarithms. If the difficulty to be met wants a 
little good sense, backed by a little 'every day experience, you 
cannot meet i^ by looking at it through Lord Eosse's telescope. 

The matter then, on one side, should be mainly the matter of 
ordinary school instruction, accompanied by, spiced with, brief ex- 
cursions into adjacent regions for the purpose of a thorough, whole- 
some stirring up of the mind to think and to reach out to that 
which is before and beyond. Elementary subjects, such as are 
taught in all schools, should be its staple. Enough of others to 
incite to a broader culture, to show that such exist, that they are 
interesting, useful, may be worked in as auxiliaries, but the main 
work should be with rudiments and methods of teaching rudi- 
ments. To do the most good, to benefit the greatest number of 
persons, there is far moredanger of making instruction too high 
up than too low down. All the subjects of the common school 
should come in, that the teacher may get some starting points 
in all. A skillful combination of the substance of a subject and 
of the method of teaching it, a rapid review of points in order, 
accompanied by suggestions of method of teaching and practice 
enough to be sure they are understood, is the best material for 
institute lessons. Formal methods are very formal, and are apt, 
as they must be given them, to make only imitators. Some 
such should be given, but it is better to suggest principles than 
to form exact moulds for others to run themselves into. 

Not all the lessons, however, should be upon subjects of study. 
Half the field of institute work is outside of this. The organi- 
zation of schools, the management of classes, some of the funda- 
mental data of teaching as a science, the common difficulties of 
school work, and the common relations between teacher and 
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pupil, and teacher and people, should have consideration. All 
that group of subjects which might be put together under the 
general term, school economy, may be made very profitable, if 
judiciously treated. Advice and suggestions on a multitude of 
points, both principles and details, may be given with great ad- 
vantage to all but the oldest and most skillful, if the instructor 
can put his own experience and early difficulties and mistakes 
and successes, into the form of caution and counsel and encour- 
agement. These lessons may do much to infuse, to create the 
right spirit, and may help the beginner over many a slough of 
despond. 

Next, as to the form of the exercises. Shall they be lessons 
assigned to be prepared? There is no time for that, either for 
the preparation or the recitation, if one is to get through a sub- 
ject. Shall they be all in the shape of formal lectures? That 
would soon become tedious and the reverse of instructive. The 
only feasible way is to make them a cross between familiar 
lectures after a scheme given on the board, and lessons by 
question and answer. Let it be announced at the close of one 
lesson what topic will be taken up at the next. Let the instructor 
take up that topic in the form of a rapid review, explaining the 
principle, eliciting by means of questions the results he desires 
to reach, and calling on the class for examples or solutions 
enough to be understood. Let the outline of the lesson be put 
upon the board and copied into the note-books. Let the ques- 
tions asked be numerous and varied enough to keep attention, 
and let his own comments be full enough so that the points of the 
lesson will be his, rather than those of the class he is instructing. 
Let him try to make the lesson full of points, rather than to 
drill on one or two till they are understood fully. Much must 
of necessity be loft to the development of further and personal 
study. At the close allow time for reasonable questions on the 
topic of the lesson, and at the beginning of the next call on 
some one or more to give a brief review. But for pressure of 
time, it would be profitable to review carefully from the note- 
books, so that it might be ascertained that the notes taken are 
the points made. It must all be rapid, earnest, wide-awake, im- 
petuous almost, but clear, methodical, and what Sam. Johnson 
called conclusive — that is, tending to and making some direct 
issue ; no ragged, loose-ended, disjointed result, but one compact 
and definite. Every lesson on the part of the instructor should 
be a model in the manner of conducting such an exercise. He 
20 
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should nse good English, he should stick to his text, he should 
hold the class firmly to the line of studies he desires, he should 
check discussions, he should put down interruptions, and should 
go steadily on and compel others to go steadily on till his point 
is made and his opinion is before the institute. 

The results of an institute may be summed up very briefly. 
Here have been for ten days the teachers of a county with their 
commissioners consulting about schools, under the instruction of 
persons appointed by the State Superintendent. Every hour of 
the session has been given to some solid lesson and every 
evening to some sensible discussion of a school subject of a more 
general character. Every teacher should, if he has at all done 
his duty, carry away more knowledge of subjects, clearer per- 
ception of relations of subjects and their place in the work of edu- 
cation, and the definite results which are to be sought for in each. 
He should carry away, beside some explanation of special diffi- 
culties, some good illustrations to aid his own explanations, 
some suggestions. of methods of teaching, and some worked out 
in full. He has heard ways and means suggested of organizing 
and carrying on school from day to day, and of managing 
the little details of school routine. Beside, he has been urged 
to seek a larger fund of knowledge and a richer culture for his 
own sake, to make the most of his opportunities for improvement 
in every direction. He carries away, further, something of an 
esprit de corps ; he has seen and measured himself with others, 
and is not ashamed to think and to know that he is one of a great 
company doing the State good service. H^e goes from the insti- 
tute to his district, perhaps a secluded, perhaps uninviting one, 
to begin the work of a term. Now, though he finds that he 
cannot do just as the lessons suggested, and as looked so sensible 
at the time, though he must in a measure make this instruction 
over to meet his special wants, and though he discovers that his 
own enthusiasm has not been communicated direct from the 
institute to his school, yet he feels that it ought to bear fruit and 
that immediately. So he ought to sit down and digest this in- 
struction, think it all over and think it ail out, eliminate what he 
can not use, and complete and arrange what he can use. ^E'ol- 
lowing the guide of the principles laid down, he ought to adopt 
the method based upon them to his own school and to his own 
use as a teacher. He must do this patiently, thoroughly, hon- 
estly, or else he will use what he got just as it was given him, 
use it for a day or two with no appreciable result, and then drop 
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back without a farther effort into his former way, wear the old 

ruts deeper and be really a poorer teacher week by week. So 

that I judge the main value of an institute to consist in setting 

the teacher himself thoughtfully at work for the improvement 

of his school with some of the data for the solution of the 

problem furnished him, and with a motive and an inspiration to 

do this, born within him, or strengthened by the whole spirit and 

substance of what he has heard and seen. And so far as he can, 

the commissioner in his official visits should see that this is done. 

In conclusion, teachers' institutes I regard as too important an 

agency for the improvement of common schools to admit of 

more than one question, viz: flow can they be made to do the 

utmost good they are capable of doing? 

[The above is the concluding portion of an excellent address delivered be- 
fore the New York State Associntion of School Commissioners and Superin- 
tendents, by Prof Hekry B. Buckham, Principal of the State Normal School, 
of Buffalo, N. Y.] 



LATIN PEONUNCIATION. 

The subject of Latin pronunciation is now engaging much 
attention among classical scholars both in this country and in 
England. As a report on this subject will be submitted to the 
next National Teachers' Association, a little judicious discussion 
beforehand might well prepare the way for it. 

There seems to be a growing disposition upon the part of our 
best colleges and universities, to abandon the English system of 
Latin pronunciation. Some have adopted that miserable hybrid 
sometimes called the Continental method, but which is only a 
cross between the continental vowel sounds and English conso- 
nants. But this has neither national pride nor prejudice for its 
support, and it is only a concession to the demand for the true 
pronunciation. It is quite a step, however, toward the Eoman 
pronunciation, and, as such, is to be highly valued. 

The Homan system was revised in this country about twenty 
years ago at the University of Eochester, by Prof. J. F. Eich- 
ardson, and since that time has been introduced with some 
unimportant changes into many colleges and universities, among 
which are flarvard, Cornell, Michigan, and Washington and Lee 
Universities. The vowel sounds of this system are identical, or 
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nearly so, with the German vowel sounds. Diphthongs are 
sounded according to the union of the spunds of the vowels of 
which they are composed. The consonants which difPer most in 
sound from the same in the English method, are c, g^j^ s and t, C 
and g are always given the hard sound, j is sounded like y in 
yonder, s as in sin, and ^ as in till. 

Those who use the system commend it on the ground of sim- 
plicity, utility, and euphony. It is easily acquired eyen by those 
who have been accustomed to the other methods, and the struc- 
ture of the language demonstrates its truthfulness. 

There are some things in it which excite the ridicule of those 
who do not reason. The hard sound of c and g before ce, x, e, i 
and y is a target for their unreason. It is in their opinion the 
vulnerable point, the tendon of Achilles, and by piercing it with 
the arrow of ridicule, tipped with sarcasm, they hope to slay the 
imaginary monster. But while the unthinking ridicule, the 
system itself is steadily gaining in favor. 

Ko one pretends that the exact pronunciation of the Bomana 
can now be obtained, yet the nearest approximation to the 
ancient method is valuable not only in itself, but also as a basis 
of uniformity for ail nations. Both these arguments have been 
urged with zeal by the advocates of the system. The various 
methods in use by the different countries of Europe are uniform 
only so far as the vowels are concerned. The adoption of the 
Boman method by the English-speaking people will be a strong 
inducement to the continental nations to dispense with their 
conflicting consonant sounds and to adopt the Eoman sounds. 

But dispensing with the argument for uniformity, the reasons 
drawn from the structure of the language itself are sufficient to 
warrant the adoption of the correct system. Decline musca^ 
muscus, amicus and rogus, giving c and g their changing, and then 
their uniform sounds, and then make a decision as to the better 
way. Conjugate lego, legere, and dico, dicere, and make the same 
comparison. Compare the present indicative of scio and the 
present subjunctive of sum. 

Words are distinguished by the ear, which in other methods 
are distinguished by the eye only. Instances of this kind are 
very numerous, and will at once occur to every Latin student. 
The euphony of the simple sound of t will be made clear by the 
declension of tristis, e, in both the positive and comparative 
degree. 
The fact that the best universities are adopting the new 
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eyBtem is one of the strongest arguments in its favor, and this 
has been done in answer to a reasonable demand on the part of 
students for something approximating, at least, the true pronun- 
ciation. The hold which it is getting in England, may be con- 
sidered strong from the fact that such an eminent scholar as 
Max Muller is enthusiastic in its favor. The strange pronun- 
ciation of Cicero and Gsesar revealed by the Roman method 
gives conservatives almost a spasm, and were it not for these old 
Boman heroes, the new system would meet with but little oppo- 
sition. Is it not just as ridiculous to pronounce Latin as 
English, as it would be to pronounce French or German accord- 
ing to our tongue ? John W. Down. 
Chillicothej Ohio. 



GRUMBLING. 

Grumblers, though not the most agreeable people, have their 
uses. Generally without any constructive power of their own, 
they yet are the indirect cause of a considerable amount of 
progress, for they spy out with much keenness of vision, and not 
seldom with much ill-nature, the defects of existing institutions, 
which defects are afterwards remedied by others. In the 
teachers' profession is found a large class who not only consider 
grumbling a privilege but a positive duty. Every teachers* 
meeting, whether it be a general association or county institute, 
has its specimen, who unrolling his manuscript of 'Mearned 
length,'' proceeds with labored phrase and indignant eloquence 
to demolish ail present schemes of public instruction. Our 
graded schools, according to his notion, destroy the individuality 
of their pupils ; and he enlarges with a profusion of rhetoric on 
the supreme wickedness of cramping nature's freedom by the 
diabolical invention of per cents. He declares all our methods 
of teaching absolute failures, and uses, with frequent compla- 
cency in connection with this declaration, the well-worn epithets 
"ruts," '* routine," "cramming," etc. Like another Rousseau, 
he beseeches ua to return to nature and first principles. What 
meaning he may attach to this expression he has never risen to 
explain. Having torn down the old structure and thrown such 
a quantity of cold water on his audience as to quench every 
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spark of enthustaBm therein, he sits down to contemplate the 
barren waste that himself has made. To build up waste places 
is of course no part of his business. 

Now that our system of schools are perfect, or that our meth- 
ods of instruction are the best that can be devised, not even the 
most enthusiastic friends of free education will venture to assert; 
but this eternal fault-finding^where no remedy is proposed, be- 
comes tiresome, and is injurious to the best interests of learning. 
Often it has no basis of facts, and even when it has the relations 
of these facts are so distorted and the evils so much exaggerated! 
that the effect produced is that of a palpable falsehood. Is it any 
wonder then that this constant exhibition by ourselves of the 
faults of our schools,v magnified out of all just proportions, 
whilst their good qualities are kept in abeyance, should have set 
others at work in the same lineof unfriendly criticism ? Some do 
this because they have no love for the schools and gladly avail 
themselves of any pretext to deal them a blow ; others from the 
Bohemian pride of saying or writing startling things. The per- 
fectly reckless way in which the latter class deal with facts and 
figures is often appalling. Give them a statistical table, and 
they will prove to you in the most logical way that our people 
have but a few years between them and barbarism. If we may 
believe them, the more we extend our school system the greater 
the diffusion of ignorance, and that under the demoralizing in- 
fluence of that system all originality of thought is being effect- 
ually killed out and all our people are settling down to one 
dead level of dull uniformity. Such extravagant paradoxes 
may catch the applause of the unthinking, but they must make 
the judicious grieve. Far be it from us to counsel the conceal- 
ment of any of the imperfections of our schools, but we do 
contend that teachers, at least, should expend as much effort in 
seeking out a remedy for these imperfections, as they do in drag- 
ging them before the public. We ought not to forget either 
that this public school system, whether its faults be few or many, 
is the corner stone of. American institutions, and therefore that 
he who contributes to bring it into contempt with the people, 
sins against the republic. 

Brethren, let us strive rather to'perfect than to destroy, and 
by our earnest work to establish our school system upon such a 
solid foundation us shall render the grumbler's an unthankful 
task. John Hancock. 
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Wb adopt this month the plan of placinf^ the names of contributors at 

the close of their contributions. This will avoid the difficultj of titles, which 
has often perplexed us, and it will make the opening of contributed articles 
less formal. When an article has a subhead or a serial number, the prefixing 
of the writer's name gives too many head lines. The affixing of the names of 
writers makes the headings uniform, whether the articles are contributions or 
selections, or are in letter form. It also permits writers to affix their initials 
when thej prefer to do it. The plan has been adopted by many standard and 
popular periodicals, and we think that our contributors and readers will like 

it Professors Phelps and Brooks each begin in this number a series of 

papers which will be of great practical value. They stand at the head of two 
of the most successful normal schools in the country, and each has had a long 
experience in the training of teachers. Prof. Brooks is a new contributor and 
we welcome him to our pages. The time has come for a more earnest and 
thorough discussion of the ^'ways and means" for the improvement of Amer- 
ican schools, and especially the ungraded schools of country districts. 



There is no subject in which a larger number of our readers are per- 
sonally interested than the management of teachers' institutes. The institute 
is now generally recognized to be the most available agency for the improve- 
ment of the great majority of teachers, and a rapidly increasing number of 
teachers are annually applying to it for professional assistance. In several of 
the States, nearly all the teachers employed in the schools attend the annual 
institute held in their county. It is evident, therefore, that the manner in 
which the teachers' institutes of the country are conducted directly interests 
teachers and school officers, and all friends of school progress. That these 
institutes are now conducted in the most efficient manner possible, no one will 
claim, and all who have had much experience in institutes, will admit that 
ti very great improvement in their conduct is both feasible and desirable. 
Many institutes do not accomplish a tithe of the good which a better manage- 
ment would secure. '^ These things being so", we need not call attention to 
the capital paper in this number on this subject We have seldom read views 
on institute instruction, which we so fully endorse. We regret that the length 
of the paper obliged us to omit the first portion, in which the purpose aryi 
general management of institutes are ably and practically discussed. It is 
urged that an institute is neither an educational convention nor a place of 
public entertainment Its prime purpose is to benefit ieacherSj and hence its 
instruction is to be addressed directly to them. The exercises of the evening 
sessions may be adapted to popular audiences, but they should have direct 
relation to some part or aspect of the work of education. 
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Massachusetts is now, as she always has been, wise in her generation. 



She recognizes fullj the fact that she can only retain her ancient and hon- 
orable standing in the community of States, in a material point of view, 
through her manufacturing interests; and, recognizing this, she is straining 
every nerve to develop in the mass of her citizens an ability to compete in all 
the field^ of skilled labor with the best trained artisans of any country, and to 
take the lead of those of our own. To this end she is just now devoting spe- 
cial attention to drawing, which lies at the foundation of all technical 
instruction. Last year she made it a regular branch of instruction in all her 
schools of every grade, with the further provision that every town in the 
Commonwealth often thousand inhabitants and upwards, should be compelled 
to keep open a free evening drawing school during the winter months for the 
benefit of such as are prevented from attending the day schools, and it is ex- 
pected that this provision will be extended before very long to the smaller 
towns. To organize and systematize her efforts she has secured the services 
of Mr. Walter Smith, who has had a long and successful experience in con- 
ducting technical and drawing schools in England, and who understands 
thoroughly what is required of him, and who brings to his task not only art 
knowledge but a large fund of common sense. The School of Technology in 
Boston and the Technical School at Worcester are vigorously supplementing 
these more general efforts. Both the institutions named are founded on a wise 
plan and are destined to exert a powerful influence on the practical education 
of the State. Might not a similar effort for training up skilled laborers be 
profitably inaugurated in some western localities? We have in Ohio, for in- 
stance, the third manufacturing city of the Union. What is she doing to place 
within the reach of her artisans those discoveries in science that are unfolding 
themselves every day, a knowledge of which makes a workman master indeed, 
but without which he is, in these latter days, utterly excluded from the field 
of successful competition? Cincinnati doubtless needs her Southern Railroad, 
but she needs her University with its technological departments more. 



-— - There are among the professed friends of public education some who 
believe that school- teaching, like poesy, is "a gift," or, in other words, that 
ever real teacher is, to use a term of our Methodist friends, ^* called" to the 
profession, and that he who would venture upon the arduous duties of the 
school-master without the '*gift" or "call" would most irreverently '*fiy in 
the face of Providence." Of course all who are of this way of thinking 
scout with great assnrance the idea of normal schools and teachers* insti- 
tntes. They indulge, also, in much wild and vague declamation about the 
freedom of nature and the immense importance of giving scope to the teach- 
er's individuality, seeming to hug to their bosoms as an exceedingly precious 
and comforting doctrine the belief that the whole tendency of professional 
training is to make men narrow and to mould them into set forms of thinking* 
It is they, too, who encourage boards of education, as it is sometimes their in- 
terest to do, to set an estimate as light as their own on such training, and to 
view teachers' institutes only as an ingenious contrivance whereby the salary 
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of tbe pedagogue may be advanced. " What would become of lawyers and 
doctors ", asks a writer in the May number of Scribner*8 Monthly^ **if any 
greenhorn could try his hand on a case whenever be wished ? Teaching will 
become a profession only when educators are obliged to prepare themselyes 

for their work The normal schools established in most of the States 

are helping to make teaching a profession, but there is much more to be done 
which is entirely beyond their control The character and acquirements of 
those who are in a profession, make the standing of that profession." He then 
cites tbe example of Prussia, where none but graduates of colleges and the 
government normal schools are allowed to teach, even in the common schools, 
and suggests that a similar law in this country " would soon free the profession 
from that large class who teach only for a term." The intimation that twice 
or three times our present number of " authorized public training schools " 
would be adequate to supply the schools with trained teachers, shows how lit- 
tle the writer comprehends the normal problem. His earnest plea for normal 
training is, however, a hopeful sign that the public begins to realize that 
" nature" is turning out a very inadequate supply of "born teachers." Un- 
questionably natural aptitude is essential to the highest success in any 
department of skilled labor, but native genius needd to be supplemented by 
special training. 

The last semiannual report of the superintendent of the public 

schools of Boston contains the most satisfactory exposition of statistics of 
school attendance that we have seen for some time. The very careful enumer- 
ation of May last made the number of persons in the city, between the ages of 
five and fifteen years, 45,970; and Mr. Philbrick proceeds to ascertain how 
far this number "due at school" can be accounted for. The average number 
of pupils belonging to the public schools for the year 1870 71 was 38,220; 
and the number belonging to the private schools 8,593, making the total 
number belonging to both classes of schools 46,813, which exceeds the num- 
ber enumerated. Deducting the number of pupils in the schools over fifteen 
years of age, which by a careful estimate was 4,383, there remain 3,500 child- 
dren of school age to be accounted for. Of this number of absentees 1.149 
were between five and six years of age, too young to be in school: 1,419 leil 
fichool at fourteen years of age ; and 489 left between twelve nnd fourteen — 
leaving but 443 absentees to be accounted for. This estimate does not include 
the number withdrawn from the private schools between twelve and fifteen. It 
thus appears that the number of children between five and fifteen years of ad^e, 
belonging to the public and private schools of Boston in 1870-71 was 92 per 
«ent. of the whole number in tbe city ; that six sevenths of those not attend- 
ing school are satisfactorily accounted for, making 99 per cent in school, or 
accounted for, and leaving less than one per cent to be accounted for. This 
indicates that a very small number of children in the city are growing up 
without schooling, and yet newspaper writers and even educational speakers 
have affirmed that from 10,000 to 15,000 children are in the streets of the city, 
growing up in ignorance, idleness and vice. Mr. Philbrick states that in ten 
years he has not met the case of a child who has resided in the city until the 
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age of foarteen, without learning to read and write. He also give<) his expe- 
rience in searching for absentees from the schools daring school hours. A 
three hours' expedition through the streets found but one child who had not a 
good reason for being out of school The search was continued three dajs, 
with a similar result each day. 



Mr. Fhilbrick attributes the small number of absentees found in the 

streets of the citj, to the activity and yigitance of the truant officers. The fol- 
lowing paragraph clearly states his position on the question of using 
compulsory measures to secure school attendance : 

" Bat however favorable our statistics of attendance may appear, it is neverthe- 
less quite certain that there are many children in the city who are not in the way of 
acquiring what may be called a competent education,^ that is, a gro.od elementary 
education ; anol so long as there is one such child remaining, our efforts to improve 
the attendance, and reduce absenteeism, should not be relaxed. Among the forces 
to be relied upon to secure the general attendBnce of children at school, the char- 
acter of the schools is the most important. The more nearly our schools approaeh 
to the most approved standard of excellence, the more they will be attended, not 
only by the' children of the wealthier classes, but also by the children of the poor. 
In pursuing the conquest of ignorance this fact should ever be kept in the fore- 
ground. Still, the attractive force of a good school is not alone sufficient. Expe- 
rience proves that it must be supplemented by coercive instrumentalities. As I 
bare already intimated, the truant law, which has been in operation for twenty 
years, has proved a powerful auxiliary in the warfare against ignorance. Indi- 
rectly the truant officers have performed a very valuable service, which, perhaps, 
was not anticipated when the truant law was enacted ; they have, to a very great 
extent, been the means of making those classes of persons who do not appreciate the 
value of education, at least feel the disgrace of voluntary ignorance. Lot the senti- 
ment once become universal among all classes of society that voluntary illiteracy is 
not only disgraceful, but criminal, and there will be comparatively litlled need of 
the application of compulsory means to secure school attendanco." 

The law of Massachusetts requires children to be sent to school for at least 
twelve weeks each year, until they are fourteen years of age, and it forbids the 
employment of children under fifteen years of age in manufactories unleas 
they attended school at least three months of the preceding year. Mr. Phil- 
brick states that while no complaints have been made against manufacturing 
establishments for violating the law, the practice of employing children from 
twelve to fourteen years of age in stores is becoming quite common. He 
urges that no pains should be spared *^ to secure to every child the advantages 
of schooling until the age of fourteen years" — which he believes to be, for the 
present, a reasonable minimum. 



The boards of education of two townships in Summit county, Ohio, 

lately passed resolutions condemning the county board of examiners for failing 
to grant certificates to a much larger number of teachers. This resulted in a 
free newspaper conflict, in which several of the older teachers of the county, 
members of the township boards, and the county examiners participated. The 
teachers sustain the examiners, asserting that their standard of qualifications 
is reasonable and their examinations fair. The school directors complain that 
there are not enough teachers to supply the schools, and they insist that many 
of the rejected applicants are qualified to teach their schools. The qualifica- 
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tioDs which they deem sufficient, a^e energy, judgment, and tact, and they 
seem to think that a knowledge of Ihe branches to be taught is of very little 
account They are particularly severe on '^ the high per cent, teachers", 
averring that some of them do not succeed as well as the poor scholars who 
can not pass the examinations. They spem to hold that poor schol irs have, 
as a class, more tact and governing ability than good scholars. The school 
law makes it the duty of examiners to ascertain by examination whether appli- 
cants are qualified io teach the several branches specified, and it is clearly 
assumed that a knowledge of these branches is an essential qualification. Is 
the law at fault? Will tact and energy enable a person who is ignorant of 
English grammar or arithmetic, to teach it? The law is clearly right in shut- 
ting the door of the teacher's office against all persons who do not possess a 
sufficient knowledge of the legal branches to teach them. It is not claimed 
that good scholarship is enough; a teacher needs tact and energy as well as 
scholarship. Tact without scholarship is as inadequate as scho a >h\\ without 
tact But scholarship can be determined by an examination, while tact and 
governing ability can only be shown by actual experience in the school room. 
In the absence of county superintendents, school directors must look out for 
the tact and energy. It would seem that there ought to be enough good 
scholars in Summit county, who have also tact and judgment, to supply the 
schools with competent teachers. The examiners state that it is their aim to 
license a sufficient number of teachers to supply all the schools, but the neces- 
sary material has not been at their command. It is possible that their present 
standard, under the circumstances, is a little too high, and this they concede, 
but it is not as high as it ought to be. The real difficulty evidently lies back 
of the examinations. The abandoning of the New England plan of winter and 
summer schools, toith two sets of teachers^ would do much to remove the 
present scarcity of teachers in the county. A school opened in the fall and 
taught six to eight months by one teacher, is worth twice as much as two 
terms of school taught by different teachers. When country teachers are em- 
ployed for six to eight months in the year, there will be more competent teach- 
ers continuing in the business. 



MORAL INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCBOOLS. 

In the discussion of the Bible question, it has been frequently asserted that 
the intelligence is the entire domain of the public school; that intellectual 
training is its sole function. It is to be feared that these assertions, put forth 
as fundamental truths, have already lowered the moral tone and character of 
many schools. Too many teachers are willing to be free from all responsi- 
bility for the moral character of their pupils, and are glad to limit their efforts 
to scholastic instruction and in their discipline to take cognizance only of pos- 
itive immoral conduct occurring in school hours. Now whatever may be true 
of the necessity of technical religious instruction in public schools, no one 
who properly estimates the value of moral character, can doubt the vital im- 
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portance of moral training. It is vastly more important, both to society and 
the State, that the pupils in onr schools be trained to be truthful, honest, yir- 
tuous, temperate, and manly than that they be taught either or all of the legal 
branches of study. We hear much these days of '* civil service reform ", hot 
the reform most needed by the nation is the moral elevation of the great body 
of the American people. Popular integrity will insure official integrity. Like 
people, like rulers is the law of republics. 

Nor can moral instruction and training be left to the family. Experience 
shows that all possible moral agencies and influencies are needed. The 
teacher must supplement (not supplant) the parent. The school life of the 
child must constantly touch the heart and conscience. The school room mast 
be a moral gymnasium for the development and reformation of character- 
The prime function of the public school is moral training. ^ 

We are rejoiced to see that the truth and importance of these views are be- 
ginninji: to be recognized by those who, in their zeal to banish the Bible from 
American schools, have countenanced the exclusion of moral instruction. A 
leading New York paper which has been a persistent advocate of the " intel- 
ligence " theory, recently urged *' the absolute necessity ot moral instruction 
in the public schools." It sees that *' the subject is not an easy one to deal 
with " ; that " it fairly bristles with difficulties, real or apparent", but it urges 
that these difficulties must be encountered, not dodged. Accepted moral prin- 
ciples outnumber the disputed questions in morals, and there are many vices, 
as stealing, cheating, and lying, whose immorality is unquestioned. These 
principles, it is urged, can certainly be taught, and these vices can be repro- 
bated and uprooted in the schools. Teachers are specially urged to make 
common cause against deception — the baneful vice of too many schools. 

This is a hopeful sign, for when the public heartily concedes the necessity of 
moral instruction in our schools, it will not take long to settle the question of 
methods. The necessity of such instruction makes it an imperative duty, and 
this will, of itself, remove many difficulties. Experience will show, as it has 
shown, that formal instruction in catechisms and confessions is not essential 
to effective moral training, and, on the other band, it will be found that some- 
thing more is needed than the authority of human reason and the logic of 
expediency. The conscience needs to speak with an authority higher than 
itself. To this end moral instruction must be based upon and vitalized by re- 
ligion—not its dogmas, forms, or rituals, but its spirit and sanctions. It may 
be questionable whether the technical religious teaching of the Prussian 
schools or the denominational schools of England greatly assists in improving 
the moral character of pupils, but no one can doubt the moral potency of the 
life and spirit of an earnest christian teacher. A christian example is better 
in the school-room than the longer or shorter catechism. 

Whoever earnestly seeks the sanctions of religion to enforce moral precepta 
and quicken the conscience of his pupils, will find no necessity of trenching 
upon sectarian dogmas or prejudices. The difficulties may seem to be great in 
theory, but they disappear in practice. The essential condition is a teacher 
whose life is articulate with love to God and man. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The AmericaD Philological Association meets in Proyidencei R. I., 

July 24th; the German American Teachers' Association in Hoboken, N. J., 
the following week; the National Educational Association in Boston, August 
6th, 7th, and 8th; the American Institute of Instruction in.Lewiston, Me., 
Aug. 13th, 14th, and 15th ; and the Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association 
in Philadelphia, Aug. 20th, 21st, and 22d, — an unusual number of consecutive 
meetings of important associations. 

Thb Qrand Trunk Railway is the only road from the West which, at 

this date (June 15th), has consented to offer reduced rates to delegates to the 
National Educational Association. Excursion tickets from Chicago to Boston 
and return, by boat from Chicago to Sarnia and thence by Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, via Ogdensburg or Montreal, to Boston, and all rail returning, will be 
sold for $32. These tickets can be purchased only through Hon. J. L. Pickard, 
Supt Schools, Chicago, from June 27th to July 22d, and they will be good from 
July 1st to Sept 5th. They will not be transferable under any circumstances, 
and they must be used in accordance with the conditions printed upon them. 
Teachers and other delegates who may wish to purchase these tickets, must 
apply to Supt Pickard for a card, which will secure the ticket at the Grand 
Trunk office in Chicago. Applications by letter should enclose a postage 

stamp i'or the return of the card. Excursion tickets from St Louis to Bos> 

ton by Grand Trunk Railway from Sarnia can be bought in St Louis for $41. 
Parties purchasing tickets in St Louis need not apply to Mr. Pickard for a 

card. The Grand Trunk Railway also agrees to return members of the 

Association free to Sarnia or Detroit, and intermediate points, who pay full 
fare in going to the Association. 

Later — We have the assurance that the Atlantic & Great Western and 
New York & Erie railways will make an equally liberal arrangement. The 
rates by this line from Cincinnati and Cleveland to Boston will soon be 
announced. 

The publishers of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, Messrs. G. & C. 

Merriam, Springfield, Mass., recently filled an order for sixteen copies from 
the capital of the island of Ceylon in the East Indies. In May they filled two 
orders from Japan, calling for one hundred and sixteen copies; also one from 
Constantinople for twelve copies. In April ninety-nine copies were sent to 
China and Japan from San Francisco. The indications are that Webster's 
Unabridged is to be the standard English dictionary of the world. 



OHIO. 

R W. Stetevson has been re-elected superintendent of the public 

schools of Columbus by a nnanimons TOte, and his annual salary has been 
increased from $2,500 to 13,000. His first year's work has shown him to be 
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the right man for the position. M. R. Andrews has been re elected superin- 
tendent of the schools of Steubenville. The students of the McNeely Nor^ 

Dial School had a re-union on the 20th of June. A picnic dinner, a concert, 
and a social were provided, and the occasion was one of great interest. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that the provision of the 

school law, authorizing the organization of separate schools for colored chil- 
dren, violates neither the Constitution of Ohio nor the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States. We infer from the decision 
that the separate schools for colored children mast be equal in every respect 
to those organized for white children. The Court is silent respecting the 
rights of colored children when no separate school for them is sustained. We 
hope a case touching this point may soon come before the Court 

School Directors in Council. — The school directors of Summit county 
recently met at Akron, in response to a call of the board of education of Cop- 
ley township, to consider the teacher question and the interests of the common 
schools. There was a good attendance. On motion of M. C. Reed, ot Hud- 
son, it was unanimously voted that the success of our common school system 
requires the appointment of a school superintendent in each county uf the 
State — a sensible opinion. The committee on resolutions reported a whereas 
and resolution strongly condemning the county board of examiners, and de- 
manding their "immediate and unconditional resignation." This gave rise to 
a lively and somewhat funny discussion. Several directors freed their mindsi 
and, in doing so, made it evident that advanced wages is their greatest griev- 
ance. They want cheap teachers. The course pursued by the examiners has 
made teachers scarce, and there is no opportunity to '*jew" down the appli- 
cants, as one director put it A Mr. First did not wish to be controlled by 
" these three great lords " ; he wanted an " every-day class of people" to teach 
the schools. Several intelligent directors defended the examiners, and the 
preamble and resolution were laid on the table by a unanimous Dote, after 
which the convention adjonrned. We wish that school directors in every 
county in the State would hold a similar meeting. 

NoRTHEASTEK Ohio Teachers' Apbociation. — The regular bimonthly meet- 
ing of this Association was held in Ravenna, Jnne 8th, School Commissioner 
Harvey in the chair. Nearly all the neighboring cities and towns were repre- 
sented. The whole number of teachers present was about 120. The commit- 
tee on the revision of the course of study for grammar schools reported in 
favor of introducing oral instruction in physics, zo<^logy, and botany, that the 
pnpils, many of whom never reach the high school, may acquire some knowl- 
edge of nature, with habits of observation. The majority of those who en- 
gaged in the discussion approved of the report On motion of Mr. Henkle, 
the discussion was continued as a part of the programme of the next meeting. 
An exercise in map-drawing by pupils of the Ravenna schools, was highly 
commended. Mr. H. M. James, of the Cleveland schools, read an excellent 
paper on " Oral Instruction and Text- Books*', in which a medium position was 
taken. He held that while most of the instruction of little children should be 
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oral, pupils should be tatigbt the use of books; should acquire the ability to 
gain knowledge from the printed page. The paper was heartily endorsed by 
all who took part in its discussion. A sumptuous dinner was served by the 
ladies of Ravenna. The next meeting is to be held in Cleveland the second 
Saturday in October. This Association is now in its third year, and, in at- 
tendance, interest, and influence, it leads all similar associations in the State. 

Beblin Heigdts. — Since 1859, Mr. Job Fish, principal of the schools, has 
annually conducted a teacher's class for the benefit of students preparing to 
teach. The class has been well sustained from year to year, and has proved a 
valuable agency for the improvement of the schools of the county. We have 
received an account of the two weeks' session held in March, sketching the 
character of the instruction and exercises, and showing that a good work was 
done. The class numbered 49. The building of a new school house is under 
discussion, and many favor the plan of providing a central school for the 
township. The school is now attended by a large number of non-resident 
students. 

Ohio Central Normal School. — The third term closed June 13th, with the 
following attendance for the year: In the normal school, gentlemen 52, ladies 
44 — total 96 ; in the model school, boys and girls, 130 — total in all departments, 
226. This is certainly a very good showing for the first year, and we hope 
that the next year's attendance in the normal school will be at least tripled. 
We are glad to learn that the prospects for the normal institute, commencing 
July 9th, are very flattering. Applications have been received from all parts 
of Ohio, and a number from other States. The teachers of the graded schools 
in several cities and towns will be represented by good delegations. 

Northwestern Normal School, Ada, 0. — This institution has closed a 
successful year, the number ot students in attendance being eighty-three — 
mostly teachera The normal session began June 18th, and is to continue six 
weeks. The public schools, which are under the supervision of the principal, 
Mr. Lehr, will afford model classes for practical illustrations of methods of 
teaching. The prospects for the fall term are good. 

Westerville N({rmal School. — The success of the session held last year 
has induced Supt. Willoughby to provide for another session to open July 9th, 
and to continue six weeks. The course of instruction will have special refer- 
encOy to the wants of the teachers of common schools, and will include a re- 
view of the common branches. Lectures will be delivered by Mr. Mendenhall, 
of Columbus, Professors Haywood and Guitner, of Otterbein University, and 
othera 

Teachers' Institutes. — We would like to announce the time and place of 
teachers' institutes, with the names of instructors, but the large number of in- 
stitutes held in July and August makes too much demand upon our space, and 
especially as we aim to publish a brief account of the proceedings of every in- 
stitute held in the State. We are sure that those interested prefer to have us 
devote all the space that can be used for this purpose, to notices of institute 
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proceedings. We hope that the officers or instructors of each institute will 
see to it that we are promptly furnished with a brief report We are requested 
to announce the following institutes : Waverly, July 22-26, E. T. Tappan, J. 
G. Harper^ and Commissioner Harvey, instructors; Sidney, Aug. 5-30, Wm. 
Richardson, conductor; Washington C. H., Aug. 5-9, Commissioner Harvey, 
B. B. Marsh, and John Hancock, instructors; and Mc Conn els ville, July 29- 
Aug. 23, N. M. McLaughlin, Patrick Henry, M. Andrews, and J. Schwartz, 
instructors. 

Marietta. — The grammar school in charge of Mr. J. D. Phillips is one of 
the most remarkable in the country. It is practically a self-governing school, 
the silent, personal influence of the principal being the only force needed. It 
is said that there is not a communication in the room, without permission, 
from one month to another, and the most complete harmony and love prevail 
among the pupila This is the result of a moral training which touches the 
heart and conscience. Mr. Phillips says of his pupils, as was said of Monroe, 
that ** if their hearts were turned inside out, not one spot could be found to 
tarnish them." This expresses his confidence in them. He has no assistant 
though the average daily attendance of the school is over one hundred. 

Lima. — ^At the beginning of the current school year, the public schools took 
possession of the new building, occupying twelve rooms therein and continu- 
ing to occupy nine rooms in the old building. This arrangement has afforded 
a room in each building for each grade below the high school, giving a con- 
venient and complete classification. The high school occupies three rooms in 
the new building, and has had a very prosperous year. The number enrolled 
was eighty — twelve of whom graduated the 14th of June. The size of this 
class indicates that a fair proportion of those who enter remain to complete 
the course. The patrons ot the schools are well pleased, and the fact that all 
the teachers who wish to remain, have been re-appointed, indicates the satisfac- 
tion of the board. While Supt Walker strives to secure steady improvement, 
he holds fast to the old ways which have proved to be good The new build- 
ing is a fine one, and it is claimed that it has the best steam-heating apparatas 
in the State. It does its duty completely with great economy of fuel 

Cincinnati. — The teachers* meetings called by the superintendent during 
the present school year have been, with a single exception, devoted to the in- 
struction of the regular teachers in the three specialties, penmanship, drawing, 
and music. We understand the progress made by teachers in these branches 
has been very gratifying, and that the training is showing excellent results in 
the schools. The music especially exhibits a marked improvement over other 
years in the lower grades of the schools. The one exception, above referred 
to, was a meeting of the higher grade teachers to listen to a lecture from Dr. • 
Saat, a former member of the board of education, on Spectrum Analysis. The 
subject was treated in an able manner, and illustrated by experiments. It is a 
department of science upon which the doctor has expended much time and 
study, and one which he is well calculated to render interesting to an audience. 
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Cambridge. — On the Tth of Jnne the first class that has completed the 
course of studj, graduated from the high school. The class consisted of four 
young ladies, and the Times sajs that their essays were all good, and, consid- 
ering the circumstances, faultlessly read. At the close of the exercises a 
hadsome silver castor was presented to Supt McBurney by his associate teach- 
ers. The seventh annual session of the Cambridge Normal School will open 

July 29th. It will be conducted by Supt. McBurney, whose management of 
the previous sessions is an assurance of success. 



OTHER STATES AND COUNTRIES. 

A National Teachers* Institute will be held at the Howard University, 

Washington, D. C, beginning July 1 and closing August 2. It will be under 
the direction of Prof. A. L. Barber, principal of the Normal Department of the 
University, who will be assisted by Miss Fanny M. Jackson, of Philadelphia, 
Miss Hall, a graduate of the Oswego Training School, and other competent 
instructors. The inducements offered ought to secure a large attendance. 
Prof Barber is eminently qualified to conduct such an enterprise. 

Pennsylvania. — It is proposed to make the next meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation, to be held in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, August 20-22, the 
most important in its history. The Philadelphians will give the Association a 
fine reception, and a local committee has specially invited many prominent 
friends of education to be present The School Journal states that hun- 
dreds of graded schools are being established in the rural districts of the State, 

and that a few central township high schools have been organized. The 

city of Lancaster has just completed a school census. Of the 4,032 children 
in the city, between the ages of six and sixteen, 3,172 attended school, public 
or private, some portion of the year. Of the 860 children who did not attend 
school, 512 were over twelve years of age, but no inquiry was made respect- 
ing the number of these who had acquired an elementary education. On 

the 7th of May the annual election of county superintendents occurred 
throughout the State. The conventions of directors were very well attend- 
ed, and good selections were generally made. Out of the sixty-five super- 
intendents elected, thirty-eight served the past term. Twenty-three counties 
increased the salaries of their superintendents. Eighteen cities and boroughs 

elected superintendents, and seven of them made an increase in salariea 

The School Journal closed its twentieth volume with the June number — the 
best of the twelve volumes which we have received. 

West Virginia.— A correspondent (T. C. M.) reports the State Normal 
School at Fairmont to be in a prosperous condition, the number of students 
in attendance this year being greater than that of any other year. Five stu- 
dents in the preparatory course graduated at the close of the year. A new 
building (38x80) will be completed by the opening of the fall session. The 
public schools of Fairmont are under the supervision of the principal, and one 
department is used as a model school, in which the students are allowed to 
conduct recitations in the presence of the teacher in charge. The public 
21 
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scbools made good progress the past year. The*iinmber of pupils oorolled 

was about 4 The new constitution, to be ratified, makes the office of 

State Superintendent of Free Schools one of the executive offices of the State, 
and the salary ($1,500) is greater than is paid the Treasurer, Attorney Gren- 
era], or Secretary of Stat& 

Minnesota. — The first State Normal School, at Winona, graduated twenty- 
one students in May — the finest class which has yet completed the course of 
training. The regular exercises were preceded by a very pleasant incident 
The President of the Board of Trustees^ on behalf.of many friends, presented 
Miss Mary Y. Lee a choice collection of medical works and a fine case of 
surgical instruments. Miss Lee leaves the school to enter the medical profes- 
sion, and hence the y\h was both appropriate and valuable. On the last daj 
of the term, the trustees, teachers, and pupils of the school, presented Prof 
Phelps a very fine microscope, valued at $150. A normal institute, com- 
posed of the principals and teachers of the three State Normal Schools, was 
held at Winona the two weeks succeeding the close of the normal term. The 
exercises consisted of illustrative class drills in all the branches of study, with 
criticisms and comparisons, and a free discussion of principles and methods 
of teaching. The object of the institute was to give the normal teachers an 
opportunity to show each other how they do it and why. The session was a 
very profitable one. 

TowA. — The public schools of Davenport, under the supervision of W. E. 
Crosby, formerly of Ohio, are making fine progress. The last semi-annual 
report shows an average enrollment of 2,536, with an average daily attendance 
of 2,389. The superintendent recommends a more stringent rule respecting 
attendance, greater efforts to reclaim willful absentees and truants, and to 
induce parents to send their children to school, and the establishment of spe- 
cial unclassified and half day schools for the benefit of those pupils who can 
not maintain regular standing, and those who can not attend school the entire 
day. He reports the successful introduction of lessons in the elements of the 
natural sciences ? Davenport is one of the few cities in the country that main- 
tains a training school for the preparation of teachers. The school was or- 
ganized ten years ago and long since demonstrated its utility. The 

public school of Council Bluffs are graded on the plan of the Chicago schools, 
and the course of study is nearly the same. The city has six good school 
buildings and employs twenty-seven teachers. The efficient superintendent, 
Mr. A. Armstrong, was formerly a teacher in Ohio. 

Denmark is trying the half day system. In Copenhagen a school is 

attended by a thousand children in the morning and by another thousand in 
the afternoon, both sessions being conducted by the same teachers. The plan 
is designed to give children the opportunity to work the half of each day. The 
half-time system has been successfully tried in the primary schools of several 
American cities and towns. 
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SoiiKGB Pbixkrs. Edited by Profs. Huxley, Robcor, and Balfour Stewart. New 
Tork: D. Appleton k Go. Geo. H. Twiss, Agent, Columbas, Ohio. 

These excellent little books are written and published with the design of creating, 
as well as satisfying, a demand for elementary instruction in science in Great 
Britain, and American teachers are certainly indebted to this enterprising house for 
their reproduction in this country. Owing, we believe, to the illness of Prof. Hux- 
ley, the " Introduction " is not yet published, the series at present consisting of the 
''Chemistry" by Prof. Roscoe, and the "Physics" by Prof. Balfour Stewart. To 
edit a Science Primer is a more difficult task than to compose a treatise. One must 
possess the ability to write a treatise with the determination not to do so, combined 
with that faculty of selection and presentation which is confessedly so rare. In 
these two little volumes we have the results of the labors in this direction of two 
eminent scientists, each an original contributor and an acknowledged master in his 
specialty. The method of study is experimental and easy. In the Chemistry, for 
instance, we have chapters on fire, air, water, and earth to begin with. These are 
followed by a brief discussion of the principal non-metallic elements and metals. 
We begin with the question, *' What happens when a taper burns ? " and by a few 
simple experiments and tests we learn' that carbonic acid is produced, that water is 
formed, and also that nothing has been lost from the taper, but that its form has 
only changed. We are thus easily led to comprehend the nature of chemical 
changes, and passing on to air we, in a similar manner, discover its constitution 
and something of the nature of the elements of which it is composed. And so on, 
through water and earth, the method and matter of Chemistry are developed in a 
simple style, and entirely free from the ordinary difficulties of nomenclature, theory 
of combination, etc., etc. These things are briefly discussed at the close, after the 
young student has become tolerably familiar with most of the elements and their 
simple compounds. The little book on Physios is written after the same general 
method, and possesses the parodoxical merit of density without heaviness, so re- 
markable in the author's large treatise. In short, these two primers are worthy of 
the attention of all interested in instruction in science. They are delishtful books. 

T. 0. M. 

A Text-Book of Natural Philosopht. By Lb Rot C. Cooley, A.M. New York: 
Charles Scribner k Co. Alex. Forbes, Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This volume formes the highest book in the series of text books upon this subject 
by the same author, some of which have been noticed in a previous number of this 
journal. The book contains many desirable features. The "Topics for Review" in 
the beginning will be of value to the pupil as well as the teacher. The introduction 
of practical problems in Physics whenever possible throughout the book, is a most 
excellent thing. The methods of treatment of the different subjects are, in the 
main, good and, now and then, a demonstration bears the very valuable stamp of 
having been forged in the school-room work- shop. Some inaccuraciea and bad 
definitions might be quoted, and, here and there, a passage, something like the 
following, which to say the least, is as discouraging to the student as it is undesira- 
ble in a treatise on Physics: "But shall we ask what is this single power whose ef- 
fects are so varied and imposing? We name it attraction. Who need enquire fur- 
ther? The little bird that beats his head against the cage bars, affords a warning 
to the man of science who would attempt to search for this, which God has hidden." 

T. G.M. 
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The Fifth Rradkr and Thk Sixth Riidbr. By Lrwis B. Morbor, £ipperin- 
tendent of Physical and Vocal Culture in the Public Schools of Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia : Gowperthwait & Co. 

These are the two higher books of a new series of readers in preparation by Prof 
Monroe. Next to their superior mechanical execution, the most obvious excelleneeis 
^he adaptation of the selections to the cultivation of a natural and repressive style 
of reading. Our school readers are usually too largely filled with oratorical and 
dramatic pieces, above the comprehension and experience of the young, and the 
result is a stiff and mechanical utterance. * Prof. Monroe has evidently taken grea 
pains to select pieces that will be understood, appreciated, and enjoyed by the pu- 
pils, and that require a lively, conversational expression. We are rejoiced to find so 
small a number of selections that afford an opportunity to put on the "agony" to 
split the ears of groundlings. The selections also possess great literary excellence, 
and they are pure and ennobling in moral influence. The introduction is com. 
mendably free from set rules and "principles" of elocution. It prevents, what ig 
more valuable in a school reader, practical exercises in physical and vocal training 
— drills whicl^ have been worked out and tested in the school-room. These two books 
are an assurance that the series will possess great excellence. 

Thb New Amrrigik Sr rirs of Sprllrrs : The New American Primary Speller and 
the New American Pronouncing Speller. Philadelphia : E. H. Butler & Co. 

The plan of the Primary Speller is simple and unique. The first fifty lessons are 
composed of easy and familiar words, grouped to illustrate the vowel sounds. These 
are followed by brief tables of words arranged topically, and designed not only to 
be spelled, but to be used in sentences descriptive of objects, many of which are 
represented in pictures. The pupil is thus taught the orthography, meaning, and 
use of " every-day *' words. The Pronouncing Speller contains a larger number of 
words, and the pronunciation is indicated by the same diacritical marks as those 
used in the latest edition of Webster's Dictionary. These Spellers certainly merit 
the attention of teachers. 

Scribnrb'b Morthlt Maoazirr. — This fine illustrated magasineis constantly grow- 
ing in excellence and popularity. It appears to have exactly hit the best admixture 
of the usefufand the entertaining. It contains profound articles on banking and 
political economy, and, at the same time, capital sketches of travels and well-told 
stories. "Back-Log Studies," by the rising author of "My Summer in a Qarden/' 
is a remarkable series of papers — one of the very best that has lately appeared in 
magazine literature. The contributions of the accomplished editor are always well 
written and pointed. Mr. Holland is never dull. The illustrations are generallj 
good. Take it all together, this magasine is one of the best in the country. It is 
of high moral tone and no one need hesitate to introduce it into the sacred enclos- 
ure of the family. It is beautifully printed in large type, but on paper a little 
too thin. 

Tbr School Frstival is a quarterly Magiizine, devoted entirely to new dia- 
logues and other exercises for Sunday-school and Day-school exhibitions and public 
days. It is conducted by Alfred L. Sewell, of Chicago, for several years editor 
' of "Thr Little Corporal," and Mrs. M. B. Slade, of Fall River, Massachusetts. 
This is ample assurance that it is just the thing long needed. The tenth number 
(April) contains several capital dialogues. The price of the School Festival is 
75 cents a year; but we will send it and this journal to one address for $1.75 a 
year. 
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^ THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

The original philosopher who proposed, a few years ago, to 
inaugurate a " man's rights* society" was not so wild as some of 
US may have imagined. It may not be premature, in view of 
present tendencies in this country, to break ground for a school- 
master's "protective union." Americans, perhaps all sorts of 
people, are given to extremes. Once the whole work of instruc- 
tion of youth was in the hands of men — and priests at that. 
Even yet in Europe the schoolmaster is a mighty potentate, and, 
with the Government behind him, seems hardly to hear the irre- 
sistible tramp of the women, moving on to dispossctes him of his 
inheritance. Within our own recollection the schools which 
were attended by youths above mere children, were almost ex- 
clusively taught by men. Doubtless this preference for male 
influence in the school -room was too exclusive, and instruction 
Buffered thereby both in the development of the intuitive and 
the practical faculties. There were, however, great merits in 
the old regime, as the success of the American school system of 
the last half century can testify. 

But one of the most vital social changes wrought by our great 
civil war, was the rush of the schoolmistress to the front, and 
her capture of the common school. Large numbers of our 
schoolmasters went off to the war and never came home ; and 
the furious competitions of private and public masculine life »re 
still depleting the school-room of men. It was discovered that 
22 
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women could do a great deal more and a great deal better work 
in the school-house than had been suspected. The war left 
multitudes of girls, more or less educated, dependent upon their 
own exertions, eager to do any literary work, at almost any 
price. The conjunction of a pleasant surprise in favor of an 
underrated element of humanity and an opportunity to relieve 
the body politic of taxation made just the state of affairs for a 
sweeping American "movement." To glorify womanhood and 
save money at the same time, is a temptation few men can resist. 
It has not been resisted ; and just now the educational world is 
pouring itself forth in a resistless flood of mingled chivalry and 
economy in favor of placing our American common school 
almost exclusively in the charge of women. 

Especially docs a class of masculine educators, gifted with the 
rare faculty of at once inspiring and controlling an army of 
lady teachers and apt to differ with subordinates of their own 
sex, recommend the banishment of men from every post, save 
that of supervision, in district schools. The Cincinnati Board of 
Education has just been agitated by a violent effort to ** recon- 
struct'' the male principals out of their present positions in the 
District and Intermediate schools, and leave the highest work 
in school-houses, containing from 600 to 1200 children, of five 
grades, in the hands of the female first assistant; and, although 
the project was defeated, yet the popular sympathies evidently 
turned toward the plan, and the Bohemian educational reform- 
ers in the newspapers and the solons of the common council 
struck a popular chord in their wholesale abuse and ridicule of 
the only English male teachers left in these great schools as use- 
less or ornamental officials, hired to play at deportment in the 
midst of a bevy of hard-worked ladies, at a generous salary. 

We believe that, like most of our American crazes, this excessive 
preference for feminine influence in the public school-room will 
react into a more sensible view of the natural division of labor 
in the sacred office of instruction. We are glad to indorse any 
wise and enthusiastic thing that can be said in favor of the supe- 
riority of women in dealing with human nature, in certain direc- 
tions, at any period of life. God has made womanhood to be 
the most profound and winning representative of his love to 
man in the eternal life of the soul. In the whole realm where 
the spirit is to be lifted out of the limitations of materialistic, 
prudential, worldly considerations, and placed in contact with 
ideals of truth, beauty, and love; in the sacred sphere of the 
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home, and the more spiritual phases of the religious life ; in that 
delicate border land where character flowers out into manners ; 
also in the whole world of the minor economies and minute 
adaptations that '^ make ends meet " in practical affairs ; here, 
doubtless, woman is the invaluable instructor of childhood as 
well as manhood. This region has hitherto been greatly neg- 
lected in popular education, and the recent change will pour a 
flood of vitality through it. Other things being equal, a woman 
in all such ways will be the best guide to the child in school, as 
she naturally leads in the family and in society. There may be 
a woman, now and then, who, in addition to all this, can do the 
work for which man is especially endowed; but in all such 
Cases that have fallen under our observation, she has done so 
either at the risk of impairing her own peculiar spiritual func- 
tions, or at a perilous expenditure of nervous vitality. 

Probably the Almighty knew what he was about when he cre- 
ated a man for every woman, ordained that a family should con- 
sist of a husband and a wife, distributed boys and girls in the 
same household, and endowed manhood with decisive ability to 
complement the holy office of womanhood. There is an actual 
as well as an ideal world ; a realm of definite reasoning, logical 
sequence, human relations and limitations as surely as a realm 
of high sentiment and aspiration for eternity. There is a severe 
government of human passions, appetities, even of the higher 
elements of our being, without which we all float away into vast 
shallows of vague and negative existence. In all that "reins 
up" the spirit, puts a human being in position to "lay aside 
every weight and run the race" of life, man is commander-in- 
chief of the world. 

There is, especially, a most decisive realm of American cir- 
cumstances and obligations about the mass of the children in 
American public schools. For half a dozen years, at the most, 
they are gathered by the paternal state in the school -room, and 
then they are cast out into the terrible current that sweeps 
away the boy or girl of our land into a precocious maturity. 
To place these children exclusively in contact with women, gen- 
erally young and inexperienced in the ways of the world, often 
of such a style of birth and social opportunity that the whole of 
human life outside their narrow girlish circle is terra incognita^ 
and, especially the American practical and public world, an un- 
attempted riddle, is to do a very perilous thing for American 
society. 
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The whole sensitive nature of the child is developed at home, 
and, in the present pre-occupied state of fathers, is even there 
too much in the hands of the women of the family. As a con- 
sequence, American children, in cities especially, where men are 
so terribly absorbed in out-door life, bear the marks of too ex- 
clusive a feminine training. Far more sensitive, precocious, 
"interesting", than the children of other lands, they are less 
vigorous, more excitable, irritable, and ungovernable than any 
previous generation of children in any civilized country. Their 
virtues and faults are those of the average womanhood of the 
United States. The one need of American family life now is a 
strong infusion of paternal firmness, consistency, and practical 
wisdom. "We believe it is owing greatly to the neglect of pater 
nal duty in the American family that our cities are swarming 
with a crop of children that will tax the highest skill of the doc- 
tor to keep alive, puzzle the divine to convert, and test the 
statesman to keep inside the limits of a wise American citizen- 
ship. 

The fact is a woman can not be a man, and she can not play 
man without a terrible derangement of human life. To divide 
the house, as we are doing in our cities, making the father a 
vagrant money-maker without, and the mother an ambitious 
social autocrat within, will land us in social pandemonium. The 
child needs perpetual contact with man and woman every day, 
in every phase of his life. It may be agreeable and chivalrous 
for our educated young men to rush off into business, and the 
excitements of public and professional life, leaving the young 
womanhood of the land to shoulder this tremendous institution, 
the common school, but we are sure it will be for the worse if 
done. 

Especially do our children need masculine wisdom and firm- 
ness in the school-room, because this is the great school of Amer- 
ican citizenship. It is preposterous to say that girls of the usual 
age of our public school teachers can train up these heterogene- 
ous masses of children into a due observance of their social rela- 
tions with one another, and give them adequate ideas of Ameri- 
can citizenship. These girls do not themselves expect to become 
active citizens, and are afflicted with the haziest ideas of the in- 
dustrial and public life that awaits the boys they instruct. At 
best their interest in boys is literary, personal, and moral, and 
their pupils go oat almost untouched in that which should be an 
especial object of common-school training. Generally, our snpe- 
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rior lady teachers are most deficient in this direction ; — their 
contemptuous indifference to every thing outside the sphere of 
a refined woman's life being too evident. It is owing to this 
that, while our great public schools are gaining power in all that 
stimulates juvenile liveliness, precocity, readiness to seize on 
the attractive side of culture, our children are coming out of 
their educational courses too tender, sensitive, and impractica- 
ble to fit in to the stern demands of our national life. 

This lack can not be met by placing supervision in the bands 
of strong men. Every idea undergoes a radical change in pass- 
ing from a male superior through the soul of a woman to a 
child. We need the perpetual contact of an experienced, wise, 
good man, at least with all the upper grades of our district 
schools; and if we can have men in these places, who are fathers 
of children of mature age, well-informed in the ways of the 
American world, so much the better. Such a change as this 
would develop what is so much needed in our country — a relia- 
ble class of professional common-school masters. No normal 
training can impart that experience and wisdom which only 
come by years and actual knowledge of life. 

Unmarried women — almost the only class of mature women 
in our common schools — can not supply this want. While we 
would open the doors wide to the educated womanhood of the 
land, and welcome it to our common schools, place it in charge, 
to a great extent, of the primary instruction of small children, 
give it a place all the way up, even in posts of supervision, and 
on boards of education, urging that equality of wages should 
follow equality of ability and service, we would yet insist that 
manhood should cooperate at every point. No school is perfect 
where the two elements of life, represented by man and woman, 
are not constantly felt in instruction and discipline. A great 
public school without a schoolmaster, into which a strolling 
superintendent looks once a day, is an institution so out of the 
ordinary currents of our human nature, so ill-adapted to the 
n^eds of our American life, that our people will not long persist 
in such a costly experiment. 

One of the evils of this excessive, assumption of authority by 
women in the school-room, is the physical wear and tear. Any 
body who has lived in a sea-faring community, where the women 
are left to the sole care of children, recalls the look of sadness 
and weariness in those stern and faithful mothers, and sees the 
effect on the character of the boys. As many women were slain 
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by lonely service in the household during our late war as men 
on the battle-field. The great wrong of thrusting our young 
enthusiastic women into the almost exclusive charge of these 
great masses of school children, of all styles of ability and 
character, every variety of parentage and nationality, is already 
apparent. These young women can not teach and govern such 
communities without a strain upon their health, and a derange- 
ment of their nervous power, that leaves them old women at 
thirty. The face of the city schoolmistress is as well defined as 
any portrait in city life. The compound pressure of aflPeetionate 
and inspiring sentiment with a rufSed spirit and an overworked 
brain, writes on her brow a lesson we shall do well to heed. We 
do not believe it good economy thus to make our city and large 
village schools the slaughter-houses of the finest young women 
in America, either to save money, or to experiment in peda- 
gogics. Any relation in life that leaves womanhood virtually 
" played out " at thirty, is a false relation. The time will come 
when we shall not deem it wise to force the young schoolmis- 
tress, not only to do the work of a mature man, but of a wise 
christian mother to fifty children. 

Our public school system is yet in its infancy. It will be the 
favorite field for reckless and bold theorizing for half a century 
to come. Some of these theories will destroy the children, 
others will cripple the teachers; — all will help to swell the tide 
of unfriendly criticism and malignant hostility that is gathering 
for an onset upon this whole side of our national life. It is well 
to " make haste slowly ", and especially beware how we abuse 
that most beautiful thing on earth, the consecrated enthusiasm 
of young womanhood, by casting on it unnatural and impossible 
burdens. We are not to be outdone in our grateful appreciation 
of all that our young women are now doing in the public schools 
of America. Nothing like it was ever seen in this world, and it 
is the astonishment of every observing traveler from abroad. 
But, perhaps because wo are a man, we have no prejudice 
against our own sex in the field of public instruction, and stand 
by the schoolmaster as indispensable to success in every place 
where childhood is to be trained for the mighty obligations of 

American life. 

A. D. Mayo. 

Cincinnati^ Ohio, June^ 1870. 
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OYBETASKING CHILDREN'S BRAINS. 
A Little on the Other Side op the Question. 

A great deal has been said and written, daring the past few 
years, about the overtasking of children's brains. Physicians, 
clergymen, lawyers, teachers, and parents alike, have joined in 
a general outcry against this sin, as it is termed, of overtasking 
children at school. 

A child, for example, is attending school, seems out of health, 
is nervous and excitable, and appears to be '^ running down." 
The physician is called in. He feels the pulse of the child, finds 
it too quick or too slow, and at once, without inquiring into the 
child's home'kabitSy advises the parent to withdraw it from school; 
and, very probably, enters upon a tirade against the dreadful, 
pernicious, poisonous atmosphere of our school-rooms ! Talks 
about the inhuman teacher, who, it is said^ is just killing the 
poor children with overwork, by cramming their little heads 
with lessons! Perhaps the good physician advises sending the 
child into the country, to stay with grandma and run about, or 
to spend a few weeks on uncle's farm. A prescription, in the 
shape of a tonic is lefl, and the doctor is off. The child is taken 
from school, and sent to the country. In a few weeks the child 
returns to its home greatly improved in health, and the fond 
parent thinks the physician was right, and concludes that his 
delicate child had been really overworked — nay, nearly killed 
at school. 

Now we are not going to say that some children are not over- 
tasked at school, for a twenty-five years' experience as a practi- 
cal teacher has convinced us that not a few children study too 
hard, and are confined too many hours per day in the school- 
room ; but, at the same time, we are equally sure that by far the 
larger number of the young who are thought to be mentally 
overworked, and are removed from school in consequence, are 
not really so. In the large, airy, and generally well-ventilated 
school-rooms of our cities, the poorer class of children, especially, 
find a "refuge of health" in the school-room for five or six 
hours in a day, by being away from the confined and almost 
pestilential atmospheres of their own narrow, crowded, and 
often filthy homes. 

Now no one of intelligence will contend but that the healthy 
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sleep, and are properly clad in all kinds of weather, we should 

cease to hear these exaggerated statements about children being 

killed with study. 

But we will suppose that the child is already weak and 
somewhat broken down, and it may be asked, Would you then 
continue to send the child to school? We answer emphatically, 
Yes! under certain restrictions. 

First, if it seems necessary, give it a short respite from all 
tasks of any sort, and then send the child to school again, placing 
it under the care of an experienced and judicious teacher. At 
first, do not try to grade the pupil, but require light tasks, and 
increase them as the strength of the child will permit. At any 
rate, give the child something to do, some occupation, some study, 
be it ever so little. Let the number of hours at school be regu- 
lated by the evident ability of the scholar to endure. Be sure 
that the mind is kept active, and see to it that the child takes 
proper exercise. Do not let it read exciting novels ; — mind what 
it eats ; how it sleeps ; and, our word for it, parents will find 
themselves possessed of a grand panacea for most of the ills to 
which children are peculiarly liable. 

Cincinnati^ Ohio. J. B. C. 
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HOW SHOULD SPELLING BE TAUGHT? 

When will the vexed question be settled, How best to teach 
children to spell? When shall we ourselves arrive at conclu- 
sions so satisfactory as to justify us in prescribing a method? 

A year or more ago, yielding to the force of the arguments 
against the drill on the nonsense columns of the speller to which 
our scholars had been accustomed, the teachers obtained permis- 
sion to put the speller entirely aside and confine their instruc- 
tion to the words contained in the reading-books. 

But the annual examinations and the dictation exercises which 
the entering class of the present year were put upon after their 
admission to the High School, seemed to indicate that there had 
been retrogression as to knowledge of spelling; and forth\\*ith 
some of the teachers (the field being left open to experiments on 
this unsettled question) went back to the drill in the spoilers. - 

These facts lead me to make some comments on this branch of 
study. For it must occupy so much time, at the best, and from 
the nature of the case — our composite language being ceaselessly 
enlarged by fresh increments — is so destined to make ever in- 
creasing demands on the attention of our youth, that we can not 
afford to waste time in empirical attempts to find out the method 
to prosecute it to the best advantage, but must act definitely on 
some basis of enlightened philosophy. 

Certainly there must be a basis of philosophy even to so prosy 
a matter as teaching children how to spell. 

1. I ask then, in the first place, how much importance is rea- 
sonably to be attached to this study? What profit is to be de- 
rived from it? These questions must be answered before we 
can intelligently decide how much time it may be allowed* to 
consume. 

I reply that it is simply a grace of learning and not an integral 
element of it. It is to written language what an accurate pro- 
nunciation is to spoken language, and no more. 

Such spelling as Bacon, Spenser, and Shakspeare used in their 
compositions, would be rated as a gross deformity in the compo- 
sitions of a schoolboy of to-day. Cultured minds do not oflen 
misspell, not because right spelling inevitably accompanies 
learning, as a constituent of intellectual action, but because the 
familiarity with language incident to culture, prints the appear- 
ance of each word correctly on the memory. Suppose all the 
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words in the language were to be spelled just as they sound: 
they would be spelled very differently from their correct spell- 
ing now; but would not their sense be just the same? 

Our teachers, therefore, may safely dismiss — if any entertain 
it — the supposition which harasses so many, that the mistakes 
which may be made by their scholars in spelling can justly be 
rated as evidence of defect in their general intellectual training. 
This notion, strenuously urged as good sound doctrine by some, 
and accepted and acted on as such by thousands — sometimes, 
indeed, even strained so far as to imply that instruction in spell- 
ing is a mighty instrument in the work of intellectual develop- 
ment, — is evidently OT\\y the suggestion of fond prejudice to jus- 
tify adherence to ils proclivities. True, any processes whatever, 
of which the symbols of thought are the objects, will incidently 
be of advantage to thought itself. But I should as soon think 
of setting a man to chopping and piling cord-wood all winter 
for the sake of learning the distinctions which prevail between 
the different varieties of trees, as to set a boy to spell for the 
sake of cultivating his mind. 

2. In the second place, this fact is to be taken into considera- • 
tion, that the direct usefulness of spelling is limited almost entirely 
to connection with what one writes. One certainly does not need 
a drill in spelling to enable him to read, for orthography and 
phonography have not a great deal in common, and many a fine 
reader is a wretched speller. What remains? Do our scholars 
expect to go about spelling words for show among their friends 
and acquaintances, after they become men and women, and must 
be accomplished for such a performance? That is a ridiculous 
thought. Here, then, the important question comes in : How 
wide a range among words is it necessary to take into consider- 
ation, in order to enable the majority of those who go out from 
our Grammar Schools to spell correctly all the words which they 
are likely to use in composition^ daring their lives? 

I say the majority ; for there will be a minority in every class 
who will be studious lovers of books, and who will prosecute 
their studies through all the grades, so as to become gradually 
conversant with literature. Familiarity with words, therefore, 
will almost inevitably teach them to spell without the need of 
any special pains. It is the majority, made up of the unstudi- 
ous, the careless, and those who can attend school only a limited 
period, who need be taken into view. 

This majority, then, whose attainments will be quite limited, 
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and who are not likely to become conversant with literature — 
what sort of writings will make up the list of their probable 
compoBitions? Letters to friends, simple business papers and 
records, commonplace notes in aid of memory, and the like, will 
fully exhaust the range. 

I now ask. What and how many words does the vocabulary of 
the masses of the people contain, on which our scholars will 
draw in framing such compositions as have been named? Not 
more than 1,500. That is a large allowance. The vocabulary of 
the wholly unlearned among those who speak the English lan- 
guage, does not exceed 500 words. That of those taught in our 
elementary schools alone, can not be more than threefold that 
number, even allowing a wide margin to each individual for the 
stock of words peculiar to himself. 

But we will add one third more, and make the number 2,000. 
Now our speller contains — more or less — 10,000 words; more 
than either Milton or Shakspeare used in all the marvelous plen- 
itude of their vocabularies. If, then, we drill our scholars in 
the whole of the speller, loe occupy time in the exercise on five 
times the number of words the most of the scholars are ever likely to 
t/se, where a knowledge of spelling will be of the slightest account. 

Is this judicious? Can we afford it? I do not say that it is 
an absolute waste of time, for, as has been before remarked, one 
can not be exercised in any wise on the symbols of thought, 
without picking up casually some mental gains. But relatively 
— in view of the time we need for channels of instruction of the 
last importance, which now receive little or no attention — I say 
it is a criminal waste. And I am astonished at the practice of 
those school committees and superintendents who give strings 
of unusual words, difficult to spell, as tests of proficiency in this 
branch, and thus enforce an unnecessary amount of attention to 
it, which must be subtracted from other branches of indispensa- 
ble value. 

There has been a wonderful improvement in this particular; 
still the class of words frequently selected for such a purpose, 
even now, serves no earthly purpose but to beget an anxious 
strain in the teachers after accuracy where accuracy is of com- 
paratively little value. Only let me have classes capable of 
writing correctly tlte words which will enter into their ordinary 
vocabularies and I shall be abundantly content! 

Let no one urge, out of vague notions on the subject, **0h, 
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limitations like these will never do! We must make thoroagh 
spellers of our scholars at all events ! " 

Thorough spellers! There are in our language somewhere 
near 115,000 words; and thoroughness would demand that we 
should teach our scholars how to spell them all! Such an idea 
is simply absurd. There must be a limit; and what, in reason, 
should the limit be, but that of probable use? 

Once more, let no one advance the well-worn argument, '' You 
must teach the children while they are in school, all the spelling 
they are to be expected ever to know; for it is impossible for 
one to learn to spell when he becomes mature." Astonishing 
that such an assumption should have obtained credence for an 
indefinite period, and have dictated the methods of spelling id 
thousands of schools, when a little examination would have 
proved it to be utterly false ! I take shame to myself that I 
thoughtlessly accepted it years ago upon trust, and deferred to 
it, and printed it as one among important hints to teachers. 
Persons of literary tastes and habits are constantly learning and 
using new words, and using them aright. It is safe to say that 
from a third to a half of the vocabularies of cultured persons 
has been acquired since they came to maturity. So true is this 
last statement, that I have felt safe in arguing that we need be 
very little concerned about the future power to spell of those of 
our scholars who have literary tastes, because their intimacy 
with books will sufficiently accomplish them in spelling. So let 
us have done forever with this baseless pretence. 

After these explanations of the practical value of the art of 
spelling, 1 ask : What method shall our scholars pursue to acquire 
it? It seems clear to me that preference is to be given by all 
means, to the plan of confining their exercises in the study to 
the words they may encounter in their ordinary text-books. For 
then the words they learn will mainly be such as they are likely 
to need in ordinary life ; and, what is of vital consequence, intel- 
ligence will be associated with them, fiiaking them truly symbols 
of thought. I urge our teachers to give careful heed to this 
suggestion. More and more as the defects in our American sys- 
tem of grammar-school instruction open upon me, and chief 
among them is found to be neglect of due attention to the study 
of language, I feel that every other branch should be made as 
far as possible to lend aid to this, and especially one so kindred 
as spelling. 

But the words selected for practice must systematically be 
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Bubjected to the written process. Written work in all the rela- 
tions of study is the surest channel to accurate and lasting at- 
tainment. 

Before I dismiss this topic, let roe make one important sug- 
gestion, which will prove of equal value in other connections. 
The preceding discussion was prompted, in part, by the fact that 
the last entering class of the High School did not spell, in their 
dictation exercises in that school, to the satisfaction of their 
teachers; whereupon some of the Grammar School teachers, in- 
stantly discrediting their former method of spelling from the 
reading books, went back to the discarded plan of drilling on 
the nonsense columns of the speller. They were hasty. They 
were unphilosophical. The High School teachers, without 
doubt, dictated passages containing words which had not oc- 
curred in the reading lessons of the scholars when in the Gram- 
mar Schools, and which, therefore, they were not to be expected 
to know how to spell. It normally pertains to our late method 
of teaching this branch, that words unknown before will occur 
at every step of progress, and are then to be learned ; and it is 
not discreditable in the least, that a knowledge of them should 
not have been previously acquired. The Grammar School teach- 
ers should not have been disquieted in the least. 

We must all be thoughtfully prepared to bring our expecta- 
tions into correspondence with our principles and methods, else 
we shall be kept in a ceaseless turmoil, and never carry firmly 
and successfully forward any measures of reform. That very 
word "reform" presupposes the adoption of systems and meth- 
ods which set at naught old traditions and prejudices, and neces- 
sitate new criteria of progress and success. Our work, when 
conformed to new principles, will fail of course to answer some 
of the peculiar requisitions of the old. What of that? Clear 
and firm in our well-considered convictions, we shall be as pre- 
pared to fail in some directions, as we shall be to succeed in 
others. I trust that no changes will ever be decreed among us, 
under the semblance of reforms, which we can not demonstrate 
to be worthy of the name; and our teachers, — not slavishly and 
unintelligently performing their prescribed work, merely be- 
cause it is prescribed, thus placing themselves at the mercy of 
every critic who inspects it, and ready to swing back and forth, 
unsettled, between opposing systems, — but fully investigating 
and understanding the principles involved in that work and 
therefore able to explain and defend it, must each and all strive 
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in good faitb and with resolute purpose, to test our principles by 
their intelligent experiments, and thus aid to solve triumphantly 
the vexed problem of grammar school education. — Henry F. 
Harrington, Supt. Schools, New Bedford^ Mass. 



ORAL INSTEUCTION. 

Begarding oral instruction there are three sentiments extant: 
the one advocated by the eager enthusiast, whose earnestness is 
only surpassed by his short-sightedness, when he cries *' away 
with text-books" ; the other extreme Is represented by the fos- 
silized veteran who raises his eyes in holy horror at the noisy 
outcry of the wild enthusiast — and, indeed, well he may ; but, in 
addition thereto, he decries and condemns all oral instruction as 
a vain attempt at innovation upon the ancient banner-motto, 
"No royal road to learning." 

While the short-sighted enthusiast and the fossilized veteran 
are diametrically opposed to each other, each is equally distant 
from the happy mean where oral instruction and the text-book 
are nicely adjusted the one to the other, and proved to be cor- 
relative forces in the educational world. 

The question is not. Shall we use the text-book or not? but, 
Do we comprehend the character of the youthful mind? the re- 
lation which one power bears to another? the natural order of 
their development? the means adapted to their strengthening? 
and, knowing all this, have we the skill to adapt means to an 
end? to select wholesome, nutritious food for the mental plant- 
lets committed to our care ? so to direct each impulse of these 
germinating powers that their every act will invigorate, 
strengthen, and encourage to continued effort? When we 
assign a lesson in spelling, in arithmetic, in geography, in gram- 
mar, geometry, philosophy, and descending the scale even to the 
little primary tables in number, — do we know to just which 
powers of the mind the work addresses itself? and are we so 
practically familiar with the science of mind that we know 
whether or not our pupils possess sufficient strength of each 
of these powers to grasp and comprehend the thought that is 
clothed for them in the words of either the teachef or the text- 
book ? Have we so studied to analyze, to trace cause and effect, 
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that we can tell by the expression of the face, by the tone of the 
voice, by the whole bearing and manner of the pupil at recita- 
tion, whether he has made the thought his own, or has simply 
stored words f 

Who ever heard of a teacher's examination conducted upon 
any such basis ? ,Not thus are we measured. But can you de- 
fine every part of speech, give ever}' rule of syntax and every 
exception under every rule, and analyze and parse every sen- 
tence in the Fourth Header or Young's Night Thoughts? Can 
you perform any example in arithmetic at a moment's notice? 
Can you mention sixteen bays off the eastern coast of the United 
States, twelve capes projecting into the Arctic Ocean, locate ten 
cities in Africa, name all the islands in the Indian Ocean ? Well, 
here is our course of study, which decrees that the pupils must 
come into possession of a certain number of facts in a limited 
time We will give you a trial. If at the end of your proba- 
tion your pupils can pass examination — that is, give evidence of 
having been drilled to think, look, and move by the square-rule 
and plumb-line, — in fact, if you have been able to tone down 
their natural freshness and activity into automatic order, and 
said automatons can glibly tell every thing yon have told them 
— provided you have succeeded in telling them enough — you 
will be considered qualified. 

The teacher thus placed — he may or may not perceive the 
error — anxious to give satisfaction, realizing that he is expectea 
to make memories to order and fill them with knowledge in an 
incredibly short space of time, labors for the desired result. 
" Teaching young ideas to shoot " ! Well, it may be, but in such 
case the word " shoot " must be translated by some other terra 
than ^^ germinate." He is merely shooting abstract facts at 
"young ideas"; thus, in nine cases out of ten, checking all 
natural outgrowth, engendering distaste for study and disincli- 
nation for individual mental exertion. 

Or, the applicant for a certificate appears before the county 
superintendent, and if, on examination, he shows a fair knowl- 
edge of the subjects which the law of the state specifies, the cer- 
tificate must be granted, although the examiner knows that the 
would-be teacher has no knowledge of that on which he is to 
act, no theory and art of teaching as a developing, drawing-out 
process. 

Can these things be^ and those who aspire to be numbered 
among the wise and prudent among us devote their energies to 
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arguing the surface question — oral instruction versus textbook ? 
As to whether we use, exclusively, oral instruction or the text- 
book, or both combined, is simply a question of means^ which 
adjusts itself, in QX^ry mind wherein the thorough comprehen- 
sion of the highest object to be attained occupies the correspond- 
ing scale of the balance. Down deep in the underlying strata are 
the questions which are of vital importance. Shall we, from lack 
of earnestness of purpose, suflfer them to lie dormant? or when 
some delver, more zealous than ourselves, holds one up for our 
inspection, shall we give it feeble welcome — or, at most, that 
faint praise that is worse than condemnation — because the exte- 
rior does not commend itself to our fancy? How many diamonds 
do we thus consign to the dust-heap ? how many angels do we 
bid depart from our door? how many souls do we dwarf for 
eternity ? 

Oral instruction means simply the application in the school- 
room of that which has been Nature's method of procedure ever 
since the creation of mind : first, ideas ; then, characters to re- 
present them. The much-abused term "object teaching", or 
" illustrative teaching', stands as the representative of a power- 
ful educational force ; but we too often fail to investigate closely 
enough to recognize the broad basis upon which it is founded. 
We fail to catch the philosophy of the system : hence arises the 
perversion of an invaluable power for mental development; or, 
on the other hand, we condemn it, unconsciously ignorant that 
the beam which we contemptuously ignore is a mote in our own 
eye. 

In Appleton's Educational Eecord for 1871, I find an article 
entitled ** How to teach Grammar." The editor kindly informs 
us that the author is a veteran who has had great success in 
teaching grammar, and the writer stamps himself as a fossil 
when he says: "Our fathers learned grammar from text-books, 
and so can our children. Irving and Everett and Prescott made 
tolerable grammarians, and yet they learned grammar from 
text-books." 

I suspect, if we were to enter Mr. Veteran's home, one of the 
cold winter evenings, we should find it illuminated by taliow- 
dips, and himself rejoicing in the possession of a wide-mouthed 
chimney — extending from cellar to garret, the broad hearth gar- 
nished with ancient andirons, and the dusky kettle suspended 
by a hook above the huge burning logs. His ancestors flour- 
ished and grew strong amid such surroundings, and his children 
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can do the same; therefore, he complacently ignores all modern 
improvements. 

Mr. Veteran, must we eat with two-tined forks because our 
fathers did? Because Irving and Everett and Prescott, men of 
superior minds and earnestness of purpose, were able to penetrate 
the accumulation of words, and, by the eye of faith, catching a 
glimpse of the life beneath, perseveringly battle through the 
darkness and come out "tolerable grammarians '*, must all gen- 
erations of children be subjected to the same discouraging pro- 
cess ? Because kerosene oil and illuminating gas were unknown 
when the fathers traveled the dark highway of school-days, 
must the children be deprived of having that same highway 
lighted by rays from the great educational head-light — illustra- 
tive teaching? Because lanterns were uninvented in the days 
of the fathers, must the children be denied the advantages of 
lighting and guiding themselves, each with his own individual 
lantern — his quickened perceptives ? 

Mr. Veteran ostensibly accords a secondary value to oral in- 
struction ; but the very manner in which he speaks of the whole 
subject proves him to be ignorant of the foundation-principles 
which underlie the whole structure, and without which there 
can be no true teaching. 

That is an exceedingly narrow view of oral instruction which 
discovers nothing in it but map-drawing, blackboard exercises, 
memorizing facts about objects, extemporaneous arithmetical 
work, and " chance-inspiration-of-the-moment " exercises. May 
the day hasten its coming, when it may be said of all who enter- 
tain such ideas of the " improved methods of teaching " — they 
have left the profession for the profession's good. Such cum- 
berers of the ground are hindering the cause of human progress 
in its most vital point. 

Because success, according to a certain standard, has been 
accorded to us or arrogated by us, shall we look upon all meth- 
ods deviating essentially from our own as unwarranted innova- 
tions upon time-honored customs, consequently unworthy of an 
earnest, thorough investigation? May not our standard be 
faulty, even though it has been indorsed by wise men? Can we 
claim infallibility to warrant us in taking a positive stand against 
ideas and methods which have also found warm advocates among 
wise men, simply because we dot at first see the reasons ? May 
not our attempts at reasoning be superficial, consequently our 
conclusions drawn from wrong premises ? 
23 
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But the withered, mouldy, worm-eaten kernel of this educa- 
tional nut, which Mr. Veteran has cracked for us and Mr. Editor 
has industriously cir<?ulated among us, lies in the words — refer- 
ring to the impracticability of oral instruction — "It won*t work. 
In the first place, the teachers throughout the length and breadth 
of the land are not all Pestalozzis, and have not the ability nec- 
essary for such instruction. Secondly, if they had, they might 
not be willing to devote their hard-earned leisure hours to the 
working-up of such a course." There it lies — the worm selfish- 
ness coiled at the heart. Alas ! it is too true — we are not all 
Pestalozzis. We have not all that self-sacrificing purpose which, 
in striving to infuse its own heart into the great heart of human- 
ity, stops not in the outer court, but penetrates beyond the veil, 
and thus grows to a glorious comprehension of the teacher's 
highest art. Self-abnegation was the secret of Pestalozzi's 
power ; it is the secret of all power, and brings with it a reconi- 
pense infinitely more restful than can ever come to us by tena- 
ciously clinging to the so-called " hard-earned leisure hours." 
Let us renouce self] and thus infolded in the Pestalozzian man- 
tle, words and forms and methods will become translated for us, 
and even the meanest ability will find that it has, at least, two 
mites to contribute to the world's great need. 

I protest as earnestly as does Mr. Veteran against ignoring 
the collected wisdom of years of mental labor which the oral 
fanatic would ruthlessly condemn. It is not that we need text- 
books less, but that we know how to use them better. Perhaps 
I can best illustrate my idea by referring to an article about 
Teaching 'History, in the Illinois Teacher for November, 1871, 
written by Mary Ashmun (a lady with whom I have not the 
slightest acquaintance except through her writings in the 
Teacher'). Here we have an illustration of that real teaching 
which quickens every fibre of the mental structure. The 
Franco-Prussian War was the absorbing topic of the day when 
the class were to commence general history. This, then, is taken 
as the basis of the work. The first requirement is the outlining 
of the maps of the two countries upon the board. In connec- 
tion with this work, the pupils are incited to glean from the 
newspapers, illustrated papers, and such other sources of infor- 
mation as are within their reach, facts relative to persons and 
places connected with the subject, meanwhile locating all im- 
portant places upon their maps. Special topics are assigned to 
individual pupils j as, the ostensible cause of the war, descrip- 
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tion of new weapons of war, characters of prominent individu- 
als, and the like. Live interest thus awakened, and an impulse 
given to individual investigation, there is aroused a curiosity to 
know more about these things. As they accumulate items from 
day to day, they discover that the causes of these events extend 
back — back into the past; new characters, new scenes, and new 
combinations of circumstances are constantly arising. Leading 
them now to their text-books, they are ready to feed themselves 
— to cull and glean with whetted appetites. The writer says: 
"I think we spent more than a week upon these preliminary 
topics, before we looked at our text-books." Then continued 
the backward study, with the contemporaneous history — the 
work, as it advanced, being interspersed with essays, orations, 
declamations, and reference to poems bearing upon the subjects 
of their study. Thus, incidentally, was their attention drawn 
to the literature and authors of the various periods. 

Now let the thoughtful teacher review all these steps, and ask 
himself, What powers in the pupils were called into action by 
even the simplest minufioe of these requirements ? What bearing 
will this activity have upon their future mental growth and con- 
sequent accretions of knowledge? 

It is just such reality to all the work of the school-room — 
grammar, mathematics, the languages, all — that oral instruction 
is designed to produce ; if it fail, it is the fault of the instructor, 
not of the principles. — Miss A. G. Paddock in Illinois Teacher, 
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DR. LEIGH'S METHOD IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 

In my last report I stated that this method was in successful 
use in the Primary Schools of eleven districts. During the last 
year it has been introduced into some other districts. This 
method consists in the use of reading books for beginners, 
printed in what is called ** pronouncing type." The Roman let- 
ters are modified to indicate their diiferent sounds. By this 
method, beginners in reading are not taught the names of the 
letters at first; they are taught only the sounds. Dr. Leigh has 
devoted himself for many years to the invention and develop- 
ment of this method, with a patience and perseverance worthy 
of all praise. 

For several years it has been optional with the District Com- 
mittees to adopt this system or not. Its success, where it has 
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been used, has been so decided, that it seems desirable that it 
should be made obligatory in all the districts. 

The following points, which were drawn up by the author of 
the system, will serve, not only as a guide in investigating the 
results of the use of the method, but also hints which may be 
turned to good account by the teachers who use it: 

"In all the inquiries into the results of the use of Pronouncing Orthography 
in the Boston schools, let me ask attention to the following points : 

1. The facility with which the pupils learn the phonic letters and their 
sounds, as compared with the ordinary learning of the letters of the alphabet 
and their names. 

2. The interest which the pupils take in learning and practising the sounds. 

3. The interest they take in spelling by sound, and in finding out the spoken 
words from the sound of the letters, and the advantage of this. 

4. That they learn atl the souuda 

5. How well they spell by sound. 

6. Their rapid progress in learning to read. 

7. Their correct and distinct pronunciation. 

8.^ How soon they may be taught to read fluently and naturally. 

9. That in learning to read in this print, they are learning to read in com- 
mon print; there is really no transition to make. 

10. The correction of foreign brogue, accent, and bad pronunciation. 

11. The distinct utterance of every sound; the correction of careless 
utterance. 

12. The cultivation of self-reliance, and self help. The pupils can do and 
study themselves, and not look to and lean on the teacher. 

13. The cultivation of the eye and ear in discriminating the various forms 
and sounds of the letters and the habit and power of observation thus acquired, 
with their future influence, extending, as it must, to all their future reading 
writing, and spelling. 

14. The cultivation of the vocal organs by this constant practice and drill 

15. The training of the mind to order, regularity, consistency, truthfulness 
iu school, and in books, such as the child meets with in nature out ofdoors. 

16. The importance of the immense saving of time (doing two years' work 
in one), especially to those children who, in Boston, have but four or five 
years' schooling, and in most cities and towns but two or three. 

17. The uniformity ot these results in all the schools, here and elsewhere, 
where this print has been used, and the very strong and decided testimony of 
most, if not all of the teachers. 

18. The difficulties and objections have been only in anticipation, and have 
vanished before experience. Teachers who began with reluctance and doubt, 
have uniformly succeeded before reaching the end of the primer, and have be- 
come decidedly in favor of the method. 

19. That these are the results of several years' experience, in various parts 
of the country, with all sorts of teachers, in several thousands of schools, and 
that as yet I know of not one real exception. 

20. That these results have been obtained under many disadvantages. 
The print and the method were both new to the teacher ; the books used were 
the old books, merely printed in the new type, and were not prepared and ar- 
ranged in progressive lessons suited to the new print and method. The 
teacher had no minute and special directions, and guides in teaching, but each 
was left mainly to her own wit and the blackboard. Experience too, has 
shown that, in some respects, the suggestions made by me to the teachers and 
the ways of teaching indicated, were not so good as has since been found out 
With increased fachties and advantages of so many years' experience by so 
many excellent teachers, it is certain that very much better results will be 
secured, than even the remarkable ones already reported."— '^Supt Philbrick, 
in Semi- Annual Report^ 1872. 
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The opening contribution in this number discusses one of the moet 

important educational questions of the day. The committing of the teacher's 
office in public schools exclusively to women, involves grave consequences. 
It is not enough if experience shows that, with like preparation, women teach 
and govern as well as men. There are other questions which need careful 
consideration, and first among these is the influence of an exclusive feminine 
training on the character of the young. If the statements of Dr. Mayo on this 
point are true, they constitute a fatal objection to the new movement. We do 
not know to what extent these statements are based on accurate and wide ob- 
servation, but they are certainly in harmony with the predictions of a priori 
reasoning. One of the most accomplished and successful lady superintend- 
ents in Ohio recently declined a reelection because the position was too severe 
a tax upon her health, and, as she told us, because she was convinced that the 
boys, especially, need a gentleman's influence. ^' I can point them," she said, 
*' to noble men as examples for imitation, but what they greatly need is the in- 
fluence of daily personal contact with a noble man." We recently discussed 
the effect of the exclusive employment of female teachers upon the interests 
of teaching as a profession. The fact that but few women make teaching a 
life business, a profession, makes the retaining of men in the teacher s office 
necessary to secure an adequate corps of professional teachers — one great 
need of American schools. The great argument for the exclusive employment 
of women in our schools is its economy. First-class female teachers can be 
secured for much less salary than second-class male teachers. Women can be 
employed at $1000 to take the positions of men who demand $2000, and when 
men are excluded the salaries are, of course, graded down to the market value 
of woman's services. The exclusion of male teachers from our schools does 
not increase woman's wages, and hence the few women competent to fill the 
leading positions in the schools are financially interested in the keeping of 
these positions open to men. This will alone enable them to secure man's 
pay. 



At the late meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Association, there was an 



interesting discussion on the amount of study which should be required of 
pupils. There was a general agreement that study itself is not injurious to health 
that few children are injured by '4oo much thinking ", but, at the same time 
teachers were strongly urged to be careful not to overtask their pupils with too 
miiny lessons. There seemed to be a general acquiescence in the statement 
that the pupils in our high schools should not be required to prepare more than 
one lesson daily out of school hours. Attention was also called to the fact 
that more injury to health results from the kind than from the amount of study. 
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While natural and jojou3 thinking is healthful, the nervous effort to cram for 
recitations is as detrimental to health as it is destructive of good scholarship. 
Two hours* hard study on an interesting lesson, attended with thought and 
mastery, is less exhausting than an hour's nervous fussing over a lesson that 
neither interests nor secures earnest thoutrht What our pupils need is more 
real study and less superficial skimming and cramming. We believe that study 
is conducive to health, but much depends on its conditions and amount 
Most pupils who are required to prepare two and three lessons out of school, 
bring to the task a nervous anxiety which forbids clear thinking and ander^ 
mines physical vigor. But it is not enough that teachers be careful not to 
overtask their pupils. They should aim to increase their health and physical 
vigor. More attention should be given to ventilation, temperature, posture, 
and other hygienic conditions, and there should be daily attention to physical 
training, including proper breathing, vocalization, etc. Scholarship secured 
at the sacrifice of health, is very dearly bought Much that is said respecting 
"the slaughter of the innocents" in our schools, is both untrue and mischiev- 
ous. The evils complained of are largely due, as one of our correspondents 
claims, to the home life of the young, and the sooner it is known that society 
and the family sin against the health of children, as well as the school, the 
sooner will needed reforms be instituted. 



While much is said respecting the overtasking of the pupils in our 

schools, little is said in behalf of the overworked teachers. The great majority 
of the lady teachers we recently met at Put-in Bay, bore the unmistakable evi- 
dence of overwork, and a considerable number will need more than their loog 
vacation to prepare them for the exhausting labors of another year. In many 
instances this excessive physical strain is doubtless due to the adoption of new 
methods of teaching and the reconstruction of the courses of study. No one 
who has tried the experiment, needs be told that four hours of the kind of 
teaching no^ demanded, is more exhausting than six hours under the old text- 
book regime, and especially is this true of teachers who are not familiar with 
the new methods. The introduction of the elements of botany and physics 
and the amount of oral instruction required put no little preparation on the 
untrained teacher, and monthly written examinations, with their huge piles 
of papers to be read and corrected, and the making out of weekly reports of 
attendance and tardiness, certainly leave few spare hours. To all this society 
adds its inexocable demands, and many a jaded lady teacher is obliged to eke 
out her scanty salary and make ends meet by doing her own sewing. Is it any 
wonder that so many of the young girls who, without any special preparation, 
assume these exhausting duties, lose the freshness of their youth in three or 
four years of teaching? It is true that this evil of overwork will be moch 
lessened when teachers become familiar with their duties, but the practical 
difficulty is, that, when the present female teachers have learned their business, 
most of them will marry, leaving their places to be filled largely by recruits. 
Is not too much demanded of our lady teachers? Their willingness to do all 
that is required and even to fill the places hitherto occupied by men, does not 
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answer this inquiry. Neither the pnblic treasury nor the public good ought to 
demand of them the sacrifice of health. 



Henry W. Sage, of Brooklyn, one of the trustees of Cornell Univer- 
sity, offered last year to donate $250,000 to the institution on condition that , 
instruction shall be offered to young women *' as broad and thorough as that ' 
now afforded to young men." The proposal was referred to a committee, who 
at once proceeded to give the subject due examination. The result is embodied 
in a printed report of forty pages, signed by Pres. White in behalf of a major- 
ity of the committee. The repart states that the committee did not consult 
the authorities of colleges which have never tried coeducation, and theoretical 
views, on both sides, were discarded. Correspondence was had with persons 
in various parts of the country, who could give facts and reasoning based on 
actual experience in academies, normal schools, or colleges. A subordinate 
committee, consisting of Messrs. White and Sage, was appointed to visit the 
leading colleges and universities which are attended by both sexes. The 
committee visited Oberlin College and Antioch College, Ohio, Michigan Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University, and the Illinois Industrial University. Both 
the testimony of experience and the investigations of the committee agree in 
the conclusion that the system of coeducation has worked well, and the com- 
mittee fahled to find one objection to it in practice. Its effects on both the 
young men and the young women are beneficial, and the facts indicate that 
there is no loss in scholarship. '^ The young women are at least the equals of 
the young men in collegiate studies", while their '' conscientiousness" in study 
elevates tlie general tone of scholarship. Facts are given showing that the 
health of young women does not suffer from collegiate study more than that 
of young men. In accordance with the recommendation of the committee,' 
Mr. Sage's proposal has been accepted, and the doors of Cornell thrown open 
to women. A large building for their accommodation is in process of erection. 
The manner in which the Cornell committee conducted its investigations is 
certainly commendable, and we are glad to see that the Board of Oversee/s of 
Harvard has also appointed a committee to examine and report upon the sys-i 
tern by an actual observation of its workings. -f ' 



Near the close of the last session of Congress, a bill to establish a 

National University was introduced into the Senate by Mr. Sawyer, and re* 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. The object of the bill, as 
stated in the preamble, is to found "a university so comprehensive in plan as 
to include every department of learning, so high as to embrace the limits of 
human knowledge, so national in aim as to promote concord among the people 
of all sections, and so related to other institutions as to promote their efficiency 
and with them form a complete sysitem of American education." The bill was 
prepared by Dr. J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, chairman of the committee on a 
National University, appointed by the National Educational Association at the 
meeting held in St Louis. It is the result of a most thorough examination of 
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the subject, in all its bearings, and of a careful comparison of the views and 
suggestions of the members of the committee and many other competent per- 
sons, to whom the original draft of the bill was submitted for criticism. The 
provisions for the organization and management of the University effectually 
protect it from political or sectarian interference and control, and no party or 
administration will be able to *' run " it Thus the chief objection to the found- 
ing of such an institution by Congress is obviated. The initial endowment is 
an appropriation by Congress of twenty millions of dollars, in the form of a 
perpetual registered certificate of the United States, bearing five per cent in- 
terest, to be paid quarterly on the order of the board of regents. It is also 
provided that chairs or faculties in any department of learning, or in the sop- 
port of any principles of truth, may be endowed by gift, devise, or bequest, 
and the parties endowing the same shall have the privi4«ge, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of regents and council of education, to determine the 
character of the instruction and the persons by whom such instruction shall be 
given. The sum necessary to endow a chair is fixed at not less than $100,000. 
It is expected that this provision will secure an adequate and increasing en- 
dowment The bill provides for the organization of twenty two faculties, and 
others may be added. We trust that this great measure will have the hearty 
support of all friends of higher education. The institution is designed to sup- 
plement and crown our present collegiate system. 



THE SPELLING QUESTION. 

We have lately published several articles on the teaching of spelling, which 
agree in the positions that the spelling of words should be learned in connection 
with their use and afler their meaning is understood. It is evident that these 
principles, so ably stated and defended in the article in this number, copied 
from Supt Harrington's report, rule out the time-honored spelling-book drills 
which have long characterized American schools. These spelling exercises 
have, as a general rule, ignored both the use and the meaning of the words 
which make up what have been called the "nonsense columns." It is proba* 
ble that nine-tenths of American pupils have no idea of the meaning of one- 
half the words in their spelling lessons, and more than one-half of these words 
are never used by most pupils outside of the spelling drill. As a means of uni- 
ting the use, meaning, and orthography of words, it is proposed to limit the 
spelling drill to the words occurring in the reading lessons and in the other 
exercises of the school — the very words which are most likely to be used in 
af^er life. It is claimed that the mastery of these words, as they are met with 
and used, not only makes good spellers, within the limits of utility, but it be- 
gets the habit of noticing the orthography of every new word met with in 
subsequent reading. 

This new method of teaching spelling has already been tested in thousands 
of schools, and the results justify the theory on which it is based. Pupils who 
thoroughly master the orthography of all words occurring in their school exer- 
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cisep, spell better than those whose spelling drills are chiefly confined to the 
word columns of the spelling book. We are aware that this statement will be 
questioned by some, bat an examination of the letters and other written exer- 
cises of the two classes of papils, certainly a fair and practical test, will show 
that it is trae. The reasons are obvious. The words most likely to be mis- 
spelled in ordinary composition, occur many times in the reading lessons, 
while they occur but once in the spelling book, and the whole spelling drill is 
confined to these more common words. The many strange and, to the pupil, 
unmeaning words in the speller tax both his time and attention, often to the 
neglect of words in more common use. Many a child that can spell " pleni- 
potentiary" and '* philoprogenitiveness ", will misspell "until" and "very." 
We once heard the editor of a leading daily paper in Ohio denounce the 
** modern school" for its failure to teach spelling. As an illustration of this 
failure, he cited the bad spelling of the lawyers, judges, and politicians whose 
manuscripts were subjected to his editorial revision. He was reminded that 
these were not the representatives of the modern school; that they learned to 
spell under the old regime. 

The opinion is quite prevalent that there has been a noticeable decline in 
spelling in the past twenty years. Whether this be true or not, we can not 
say. We have not the necessary data for a judgment, but we are satisfied that 
such a decline, if it exists, is due to the neglect of spelling, and not to the 
adoption of more rational methods of teaching it It is easy to see how less 
attention may be given to spelling in our schools than formerly. Forty years 
ago spelling was really the only subject that had the benefit of thorough class 
drills. The pupils "went over" the reading lessons, each reading a verse in 
turn, and each ciphered " on his own hook;" But large classes were formed 
in spelling, and, when the time for the exercise came, the pupils " toed the 
mark ", and were put through something like a thorough drill. Special hours 
were also set apart for "spelling down ", and several evenings each winter 
term were devoted to " spelling schools." Spelling was the great exercise, the 
hobby, and many a youth was fired with a worthy ambition to be able to spell 
all the words in Webster's Spelling-Book. The classification of pupils in 
arithmetic, geography, and English grammar, and the introduction of new 
studies and exercises, have doubtless reduced both the time and attention 
given to spelling. It is no longer the school hobby — we wish all hobbies were 
as worthy of being ridden — and in many schools it may not receive due atten* 
. tion. It is also possible that the advocacy of better methods of teaching spell- 
ing has caused many teachers to neglect the subject This evil seems to at- 
tend all reforms in teaching. A considerable class of teachers never get be- 
yond the intellectual belief that there is a better way. This causes them to 
be indifferent in their use of old methods, while the better ones are not put in 
practice. Moreover, teachers, as a class, are apt to neglect those branches 
which they feel they can not teach well. Whatever may be the cause, spelling 
is doubtless sadly neglected in many schools, and against this neglect there 
should be an earnest and universal protest 

It must also be conceded that it is easier to teach spelling from a speller 
than a reader. The words are not only selected for the teacher, but they are 
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arranged in a convenient form for pronouncing. There is also some advan- 
tage in the grouping and classificiition of the words. Ii may also be true that 
spelling is less liable to be neglected when a speller containing a definite namv 
ber of words for mastery, is used. This necessitates a separate and regular 
exercise, and the progress of the pupils is readily measured. This reason for 
the use of a spelling book is, of course, largely obviated by test examinations 
in spelling. 

For some fifteen years past, we have advised teachers to use no spelling 
books in their primary classes. For three years, at least, the words in the 
reading and language lessons should be used for spelling drills, and, after the 
first year, at least, we would have the spelling exercise precede the reading. 
We would also have the pupils spell all new words met with in all their lessons, 
and lists of these words should be made out for drill and review. Not only 
should there be a regular recitation in spelling daily, but spelling should 
always be in order. The aim should be to make the pupils familiar with the 
orthography of every word used by ihem. 

When the third or fourth reader is reached, we would, we think, introduce 
an elementary spelling book for additional drills. It would be no objection 
to this speller if it should contain only the words actually met with by the 
pupils in preceding exercises, with such other words in common use as may 
have been omitted. Such a book would serve an excelleut purpose for review 
and special drills, and the thorough mastery of the two thousand to three 
thousand words in it, would certainly be a good " start " in spelling. This 
speller might be succeeded by another containing less common words, with 
lessons in derivation, and otherwise adapted to more advanced classes. While, 
therefore, we are not prepared to discard wholly the use of spelling books, we 
hold that these books should be properly graded, and that they should neither 
be introduced too early nor used to the neglect of the words occurring in the 
reading and other lessons The practice of spelling words as they are used 
must be the chief reliance in making practical spellers. 

But whatever may be the means or method employed in teaching spelling, 
instruction in this branch should be earnest, persistent, and thorough, and 
especially in all elementary schools. Childhood is the time to learn spelling, 
and the pupil that reaches his twelfth year unable to spell the words in his 
own vocabulary, will, as a general rule, never be a good speller. It is true, as 
Mr. Harrington claims, that persons of literary tastes are constantly learning 
to spell, but the habit of non-attention to the orthography of words formed in 
childhood, is rarely overcome. It should be the aim of every elementary 
teacher to make her pupils accurate spellers. 



THE AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

At the request of the Japanese Minister at Washington, Prof D. C. Oilman, 
of Yale College, prepared a statement of the general features and principles 
of the systems of public schools, maintained in the several States of the Amer- 
ican Union. This statement was revised by a number of the leading educa- 
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tors of the country, and, in its modified form, it has been formally indorsed by 
over sixty persons, including the presidents of twenty colleges, and the super- 
intendents of twenty States. We think it will be generally approved by all 
who are familiar with American schools. The following is the revised statement : 

I. — PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The American people maintain in every State a system of education which begins 
with the inTant or primnry school, and goes on to the grammar and high schools. 
These are called '' Pablio Schools", and are supported chiefly by volantary taxa- 
tion, and partly by the income of funds derived from the sale of government lands, 
or from the gifts of individuals. 

II. — THE SYSTEM HAS BKBN TRIED FOB TWO HUNDRKD AND FIFTY YEARS. 

Their estimate of the value of education is based upon an experience of nearly 
two centuries and a half, from the earliest settlement of New England, when public 
schools, high schools, and colleges were established in a region which was almost a 
wilderness. The general principles then recognized are still approved in the older 
portions of the country, and are adopted in every new State and Territory which 
enters the Union. 

III. — THE WELL-KNOWN ADVANTAGES OP EDCCATION. 

It is universally conceded that a good pystem of education fosters virtue, truth, 
submission to authority, enterprise, and thrift, and thereby promotes national pros- 
perity and poiver ; on the other band, that ignorance tends to laziness, poverty, vice, 
crime, riot, and consequently to national weakness. 

IV. — STATE ACTION INDISPENSABLE. 

Universal education cnn not be secured without aid from the public authorities ; 
or, in other words, the State, for its own protection and progress, should see that 
public schools are established, in which, at least, the rudiments of an education may 
oe acquired by every boy and girl. 

V. THE SCHOOLS ARE FRER, ARE OPEN TO ALL, AND GIVE MORAL NOT SECTARIAN 

INSTRUCTION. 

The schools thus carried on by the public for the public, are (a) free from charges 
for tuition ; (6) they are open to children from all classes in society ; and (c) no at- 
tempt is authorized to teach in them the peculiar doctrines of any religious body, 
though the Bible is generally read in the schools as the basis of morality ; and {d) 
the universal virtues, truth, obedience, industry, reverence, patriotism, and unself- 
ishness, are constantly inculcated. 

VI. — PRIVATE SCHOOLS ALLOWED AND PROTECTED BY LAW. 

While public schools are established everywhere, the government allows the 
largest liberty to private schools. Individuals, societies, and churches are free to 
open schools and receive freely all who will come to them, and in the exorcise of 
this right they are assured of the most sacred protection of the laws. 

VII. — SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL CASES. 

Special schools for special cases are often provided, particularly in the large 
towns ; for example, evening schools for those who are at work by day ; truant 
schools for unruly and irregular children ; normal schools for training the local 
teachers; high schools for advanced instructions; drawing schools for mechanics ; 
and industrial schools for teaching the elements of useful trades. 

VIII. — LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY UNDER STATR SUPERVISION. 

In school matters, as in other public business, the responsibilities are distributed 
and are brought as much as possible to the people. The Federal Government being 
a Union of many States, leaves to them the control ot public instruction. The 
several States mark out, each for itself, the general principles to be followed, and 
exercise a general supervision over the workings of the system ; subordinate dis- 
tricts or towns determine and carry out the details of the system. 

IX. — UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES ESSENTIAL. 

Institutions of the highest class, such as universities, colleges, schools of science, 
etc., are in a few of the States maintained at public expense ; in most they are sup- 
ported by endowments, under the direction of private corporations which are ex- 
empted from taxation. Consequently, where tuition is charged, the rate is always 
low. They are regarded as essential to the welfare of the land, and are everywhere 
protected and encouraged by favorable laws and chftrters. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The programme for the meeting of the National Educational Associa* 

tion, to be held in Boston, Aug. 6-8, has met a wide and hearty approval It 
includes topics of great importance, and their consideration can not fail to 
promote the educational interests of the country. There is a prospect of a 
large attendance, notwithstanding the refusal of all the through railroad lin^a 
from the West and South, the Grand Trunk Railway excepted, to make any 
reduction in their rates. We had the assurance that the Atlantic & Great 
Western and New York &, Erie railways would grant excursion rates, but the 
arrangement can not be made. We are informed by the officers of the Ger- 
man American Teachers' Association, which meets at Hoboken, N. J., July 
31st, that the exercises of Saturday, Aug. 3d, will be conducted in the English 
language for the benefit of visitors and invited guests who do not speak Ger- 
man fluently. Several important theses are announced for this English session, 
and all who may be present, are cordially invited to participate in the same. 
We hope that a goodly number of the delegates to the Boston meeting will 
find it convenient to spend Saturday at Hoboken. 

The meeting of the Ohio Teachers* Association at Putin-Bay, July 2, 



3, and 4, was a very pleasant occcasion. This delightful locality was selected 
for the meeting with a view of enabling the members to combine much ra- 
tional enjoyment with the business of the Association, and all who were pres- 
ent, seemed to enter heartily into this idea. The members, some three hun- 
dred in number, were all handsomely entertained at the Put-in- Bay House, and 
the exercises were held in the large hall, connected with the hotel This ar- 
rangement permitted an economic use of time and opportunities. The pro- 
gramme was so arranged that but one topic was considered each half dajt 
and there were no evening sessions. Our September number will contain the 
proceedings in full, including the papers and stenographic reports of the dis- 
cussions, and our readers will be able to judge for themselves respecting the 
character of the exercises. The papers which we heard, were very good, but 
the discussions, though earnest and pointed, did not come up to the known 
ability of the Association. It was unanimously voted to hold the next meet- 
ing at Put-in Bay, and the State Teachers' Association of Michigan was cor- 
dially invited to meet with the Ohio Association. We hope that the teachers 
of the two States will come together a thousand strong. Put-in Bay is one of 
the most enjoyable places of resort in the country. The bay, lying between 
Put-in- Bay and Gibraltar islands, is a beautiful sheet ot water, and the facili- 
ties for bathing, fishing, and boating are excellenL 

Otterbbint University. — In February, 1870, the principal college building 
was destroyed by fire, but the friends of Otterbein, instead of repining at their 
loss, entered at once upon the task of rebuilding. The work was prosecuted 
with rare energy and perseverance, and, in less than two years, one of the 
most beautiful and convenient college edifices in the West stood in the place 
of the one so recently destroyed. A cut of this fine building adorns our ad- 
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vertising pages this month. Otterbein University is located at Westerville 
Ohio, twelve miles north of Columbus, and three miles from Westerville Sta 
tion on the C. G. G. & I. railroad, from whence it is reached bj hack in thirty 
minutes. The institution early adopted the system of coSdncation, and the 
practical working of the plan has demonstrated its wisdom. The facilities for 
instruction have been largely increased, and the arrangements are such as to 
meet the wants of different classes of students. The expenses are very low. 
Westerville has an excellent record on the temperance question, and the ab- 
sence of liquor shops and other resorts of vice removes many temptations to 
which students are often exposed. The town is also pervaded by an active 
and harmonious religious sentiment Prof. H. A. Thompson, formerly con- 
nected with the faculty of the institution, and subsequently superintendent of 
the public schools of Troy, Ohio, has been elected president He will enter 
upon his duties at the opening of the next term — Aug. 14th. 

Steitbenville Female Seminary. -^This celebrated institution was founded 
forty-three years ago by the now venerable Dr. Beatty and wife, who, though 
relieved from its management, are still deeply interested in its welfare, and give 
its proprietors the benefit of their wise counsel They began the enterprise 
in a small room with only seven pupils, and, step by step, they advanced from 
this small beginning to a success rarely attained by private enterprise. The 
present buildings occupy an entire square on the west bank of the Ohio river, 
and command a view which Gole, the celebrated artist, delighted to gaze upon 
and which was in his mind when he painted his ** Voyage of Life." The ex- 
ternal appearance and internal appointments of the institution are not fully 
up to the modern standard, but nothing is lacking necessary to make it a 
pleasant and happy home for the young ladies. Sixteen years ago the semi- 
nary passed into the hands of Dr. Reid and his accomplished wife, aad its 
prosperity continues. The attendance was somewhat diminished the past year 
by the prevalence of small pox in the city, but the enrollment reached 165. 
We learn from a friend, who was present at the annual examinations, that they 
were thorough, and were passed by the classes in a very creditable manner. 
He specially commends the attainments of the young ladies in composition, 
drawing and painting, and music, both vocal and instrumental A visit to the 
institution a few months since enables us to indorse what our correspondent 
says of Dr. Reid's management and the competency of his corps of teachers. 
At the close of the year. Dr. Beatty presented diplomas to 17 graduates, 
making the whole number of graduates 626. It is proposed to have a meeting 
of the alumni next year. 

Ohio Golleoes. — Miami University has changed its system of instruction, 
adopting that of the University of Virginia. The different departments of 
knowledge are taught in separate schools, and the instruction is given in the 
form of lectures, with reviews and examinations. The assignment of lessons 
in text books and the conducting of recitations are both abandoned. Students 
have the choice of their studies. A. D. Hepburn, Esq., was inaugurated presi- 
dent at the last commencement Marietta Gollege graduated seventeen 

students at the last commencement, the largest class yet graduated, and one 
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received the degree of bachelor of science, the only case of bestowing this de- 
gree is fourteen years. The degree of LL. D. wa-s conferred upon Governor 
Noyes, and that of D.D. upon Pres. Cutler, of Western Reserve College. The 
Governor was present at the commencement exercises, and made a fine ad 
dress to the graduating class. John L. Davis^ the valedictorian of the class, 

was appointed tutor in the academy. The trustees of Kenyon College are 

making an effort to increase its endowment. The wealth possessed by its 
friends ought to make this an easy tusk. A student's total year's expenses 
may, with strict economy, be kept under $2G0, and, in the opinion of the col- 
lege authorities, they ought not to exceed $800. Kenyon aims to do thorongh 

work. At the last commencement of Western Reserve College, Pres. Cutler 

was formally inaugurated. The progressive spirit of his administration was 
indicated in the announcement that the college will admit young women who 
are prepared to enter the regular classes. The financial condition of the col- 
lege has never been more satisfactory. Dr. Hosmer has resigned the presi- 
dency of Antioch College, to take effect the first of January next, and Prof. 
Edward Orion, now Assistant State Geologist, has been elected his successor. 
Dr. Hosmer will retain the chair of Channing Professor of History and Ethics. 
Prof Orton is admirably qualified for the position, and his appointment in' 
sures the continued and increasing prosperity of the college. The trustees 
have agreed to offer free tuition to one gentleman and one lady from each of 
the high schools of the State. 

Darke County Institute. — Dear Sir: We have just closed a session of 
our county teachers' institute, continuing nine days, with 75 teachers in attend- 
ance. A normal school, in session ten weeks, with an enrollment of 48, pre- 
ceded the institute. The institute was favored with the instructions of Hon. 
T. W. Harvey, State School Commissioner, who labored with us two days. 
His efforts were highly appreciated. Rev. J. F. Reinmund, of Tiffin, Henry 
Gunder, H. K McConnell, H. H. Igelman, E. B Seitz, and J. T. Martz were 
the other teachers and lecturers. Much credit is due Mr. Reinmund for his 
earnest and efficient labors in making the institute a decided success. The 
teachers of Darke county are alive to their interests, and the institute has done 
much good. 1 send you a list of eighteen subscribers to the Monthly. 

Greenville, June 25, 1872. j. t. m, 

Cleveland. — The report of the Board of Education for the school year end- 
ing Aug. 31; 1871, came to our table the last week in June. It makes a very 
favorable exhibit of the condition and progress of the schools, though the 
statistics lose some interest by the fact that the schools have been in session a 
year since they were compiled. Supt Rickoff 's report ably discusses a large 
number of important topics, including school attendance, the "Chicago Rule'*, 
which we understand him to disapprove of, German instruction, drawing, 
women as principals, examinations, reading, arithmetic, spelling, object les- 
sons, and natural science in the grammar schools. The introduction of draw- 
ing is recommended as a practical system of instruction is now available, the 
system introduced into the Boston schools by Mr. Smith, the Director of Art 
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Education iu Massachusetts. Mr. Rickoff reports "tbe continued and even 
increasing success of tlie experiment of putting women at the head of all the 
Grammar and Primary schools " He sa^s the schools are "more efficiently 
governed and more thoroughly tnught than when there was a man at the head 
ot every housQ." The superiority of women «s principals is represented to be 
quite remarkable, and one reason assigned is the fact, that they do not rely 
upon physical force. We regret that a want of space this month, forbids a 
further reference to this very interesting report 

PuBi,ic Schools — The Dayton Jovmal says that Supt. Hlgley has justified 
the utmost expectations of the intelligent fiiends of the schools, and that the 
results of his first }ear satisfy the people — *' the highest compliment that could 
be offered him." The classes examined at the close of the year were superior 
to any in the history of the Dayton schools. It alao states that the female 
principals have Ehown themselves fairly equal to men in governing and teach- 
ing, though governing " by moral inlluence instead of force." The Marion 

Mirror commends the management of the public schools the past year, and 
says that they are unquestionably in a more satisfactory condition than they 
have been in for some time. Two pupils graduated from the high school. 

Supt. Eversole has been reappointed, and his salary increased $200. The 

editor of the Harrison Neics gives the result of a visit to the schools of Cum- 
minsville. He was greatly pleased with their condition and management, and 
commends Supt. Turreil for working out a simple and unpretentious system of 

instruction, which is admirably adapted to the wants of the people. Akron 

pays Supt Findley $2,500, Mrs. Stone, of the high school, $1,400, and Miss 
Herdmun, of the grammar school, $1,100, and they more than earn the money. 

The Cadiz Eepvhlican states that "the past term of the schools was a 

very prosperous one, the evidence of success being visible in every depart- 
ment" The high school graduated five pupils, and the exercises gave great 
satisfaction. Supt Myers enters on his fifth year in September. 

— Laxcastkr 18 building a new school house, containing twelve school 
rooms and a large hall, at a cost of about $35,000, and it is proposed to build 
another of the same style next year. Supt Welsh has been reappointed, and 

his salary rai8e<^ to $1,500. He has done an excellent work. The schools 

of Ashtabula enrolled last year 469 pupils, and good progress is reported. The 
high school graduated five pupils — its first graduating class. The salary of 
Supt. Clemens has been raised to $1,600, and that of Miss Boynton, the ex- 
cellent principal of the high school, to $600. The public schools of Galli- 

polis closed the year in a very prosperous and satisfactory condition. The 
high school graduated nine pupils — a fine class. Supt Wilson bas been very 
successful, and we are glad to record his reappointment at a salary of $1,800. 
He and Prof Cooley opened a brief normal school, July 15th. They are 

assisted by Mr. Stevens, of Salem. The public schools of McConnelsville 

made marked progress during the past year, and closed in high favor with the 
people. The Herald attributes their success "largely to the unceasing care 
honest effort, and marked executive ability of the Superintendent, Mr. N. M. 
McLaaghliQ." 
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Dr. Calvih Cutter, anthor of the well known series of text books on 



Physiology, died at his residence in Warren' Mass., June 20, 1872. Abram 

Brown hns resigned the principalship of the Columbus High School to accept 
an agency for the publishing house of Clark & Maynard, New York. He wiil 

make this city his headquarters. Hillsdale College, Mich., has conferred the 

degree of D D. on Rev. Anson Smyth, formerly State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools of Ohio. Mr. Spaulding, of Pomeroy, 0., succeeds Miss A. 

M. Hawley, resigned, as superintendent of the schools of Painesville, at a sal- 
ary of $1,800. Miss Hawley has accepted a position in the Hughes High 

School, Cincinnati. A. G. Wilson, tbrmerly in charge of the Cedarville 

schools, has been appointed superintendent of the schools of Middletown, at a 

salary of $1,200. At the close of the school year, the three classes in Mr. 

Phillip's school, Marietta, presented him a fine gold watch, a copy of Web- 
ster's Unabridged Dictionary, and a heavy gold ring. J. J. Osborn, of Co- 
lumbia, takes charge of the schools of Clifton, at a salary of $1,000. G. D. 

Hill continues in charge of the schools at Milford, at a salary of $1,000. 

Eaksas. — The annual report for 1871 opens with a note of gratulation 
which is fully sustained by the results of the summarw of statistics. The 
ratio of increase in almost every department in the schools, keeps pace with 
the progress of population. The number of school districts increases by 579. 
The school population, between the ages of 5 and 21, is 142,358, and increase 
of 33,064, some 43 per cent The number enrolled is 89,707, an increase of 
26,559, or 24 per cent. The average daily attendance is 52,891, an increase 
of 13,490, or 40 per cent The average length of time during which the 
schools have been taught is 5.8 months, an increase of .6 months, and a very 
gratifying exhibit for a State so new. The total amount expended for school 
purposes is $1,074,296, an increase of $275,627, of which $534,261 was raised 
by direct taxation. A very good ** course of study is suggested, based upon 
the readers used, and containing some valuable hints, both as to methods 
of instruction and management of the schools. A well deserved compliment is 
paid to women as teachers, with a sharp fling at those who, **woman educated," 
occupy high offices of trust in the commonwealth; and who are supposed to be 
responsible for the fact, ^^that these do not for equal labor receive equal re- 
muneration as men. " But query. Are those entrusted with the public funds 
at liberty, on principles of justice, to pay more for the service required than 
its market value? The difference between the wages of men and women u 
teachers, is due to the fact that well qualified women are found willing to teach 
for the wages offered. That women, should receive the same wages as men, for 
the same work, is but a truism; but are school officers authorized to give higher 
wages for teaching than will secure the teacher and the teaching they require? 
Attention is called to the excessive length of the school day, and a law sug- 
gested reducing the school day to four hours, instead of six, with some strong 
arguments in favor of the change — arguments which would be conclusive if 
the only object of school discipline were to keep the attention riveted upon the 
studies. In common with all othes States Kansas groans under the multi- 
plicity of text books in the country districts, and a consequent want of uni- 
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formity in the studies and classes — an enl whicb certainly has one remedy, 
and that is for the directors to own the text-books, as the property of the 
school, for thense free, or at a nominal rental, of the snccessive generations of 
scholars. Compulsory attendance, wrongly called compulsory education, is 
favored. We confess that it seems a wrong to compel the property of the 
State to support free schools, and then Bu£Per the very class, whose existence 
makes free schools a necessity, to ignore their existence I The arguments of 
the report upon this point are strong. There are practical difficulties; but 
grant the principle that no parent has the right to bring up his child in ignor- 
ance, and experience with wise patience, will find a way to remedy the diffi- 
culty. We have but little faith that a general compulsory law will correct the 
evil. 

Maine. — If the report of Kansas is full of youthful hopes and inspiring 
progress, that of Maine is not less interesting, as showing the noble strug- 
gles of an old Commonwealth, to adjust itself to changes, hardly less trying 
than those of the youthful sister, and to close up the ranks thinned by migra- 
tion and concentration. The commonwealth is congratulated that "the 
amount of money raised for school purposes, $1,043,988, has been quite as 
large as in preceding years, " with the exception of *' cost of new school 
houses. " The average attendance of scholars, 93,066 in the summer schools, 
107,717 in the winter, is the same as last year. " The average length of the 
school year is 19 weeks 3 days, with 5}- days to the week. Gratifying ad- 
vance is noted in the quality of instruction, attributed "to the influence of nor- 
mal schools, teachers' institutes, graded certificates and higher wages." County 
supervision, a mooted subject in many of our States, is said to have ** de- 
monstrated anew its value as an educational agency, and vindicated its rank 
as the * right hand ' of influence in the school room, and in stimulating and 
directing the efforts of interested educators to proper channels of activity," but 
the legislature recently abolished the system. In Maine, as elsewhere, '* the 
academy system is gradually yielding to the more vigorous and better sup- 
ported free high schools", a change not to be deprecated if only the high 
schools, with their superior facilities, will keep up the standard of higher edu- 
cation. The schools of Maine are in a transition state from the old town sys- 
tem to one more comprehensive, and designed to diffuse more equally the ad- 
vantages of education. Great inequality has existed in the mode of levying 
taxes, the variations in the several towns being from one mill and a half to the 
extreme rate of thirty one mills. Legislation is asked for which will remedy 
this evil, and the statement is made " that with two exceptions, New Hamp- 
shire and Nebraska, Maine has the shortest schools of any of the Northeastern 
States ; also that Maine pays the lowest wages for teachers' services, com- 
pared with those paid in any other State; and that in her school expenditure, 
per capita of school population, Maine ranks the lowest of the Northern 
States, holding the twenty-first position ; while in wealth, per capita, she holds 
the thirteenth." Compulsory attendance is advocated and the draught of a 
law submitted. 

24 
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West Yirqinia.— The meeting of the State Teachers' Association at Fair- 
mont, June 25-28, was much more largely attended than any previous ses- 
sion. Wheeling was represented by over fifty teachers. Addresses were de- 
livered by President Lewis, ex-Governor Pierpont, ex-Senator Willey, Pres. 
Martin, of the State University, Profs. McMechen and Boyd, of Wheeling, 
Pres. Pendleton, of Bethany College, and Prof. F. A. Allen, of Pennsylvania. 
Prof. Allen and Prof. Eidd, of Indiana, were the principal lecturers on pro- 
fessional topics. Prof Snowden, of Wheeling, gave an experimental lecture 
in Chemistry, and Prof A. E. Wardner, of Parkersburg, read an excellent 
essay on "West Virginia Teachers' Work." The Association concloded to 
publish an educational journal, to be styled the West Virginia Teackert' 
Journal. It is to be edited by Dr. J. G. Blair, of the State Normal School at 
Fairmont, and five associate editors. One of the resolutions adopted affirms 
that the office of State Superintendent of Schools should be filled by an able, 
efficient, and practical educator. It was earnestly recommended that a teach- 
ers' institute should be held in every locality where the number of teachers ii 
sufficient The session will exert a salutary influence on the educational in- 
terests of the State. It was a decided success. 

Calipobvia. — We are indebted to Hon. John Swett, Deputy Sopt of the 
Public Schools of San Francisco, for a complete set of the annual examinik 
tion tests in composition in the six lower grades. They indicate a well-graded 
course of instruction and drill, without the usual attempt to teach the ^' Ele- 
ments " of English grammar. The drill is in practical composition. We are 
also well pleased with the series of tests in arithmetic. W. T. Lucky, Prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School, recently sent a circular to the couuty super- 
intendents and principals of graded schools in the State, making inquiry re- 
specting the success of the normal students in teaching and governing, and 
the manner in which they compare with other teachers of the same experienca 
We are in receipt of a circular containing the substance of every letter re- 
ceived. The answers are very favorable, presenting most satisfactory proof of 
the value of normal training. The State is erecting a fine building at San 
Jose for the better accommodation of the school 

WiscoHBiv. — At the meeting of the State Teachers' Association, held in 
Madison, July 9-11, a resolution was unanimously adopted *^ cordially indorsing 
the plan for a National University as presented in the bill now pending in the 
Senate of the United States", and earnestly commending the measure to the 
consideration and support of Senators and Representatives in Congress." It 
is hoped that other State Associations may take similar action. 

Latest. — The Baltimore k Ohio Railroad agrees to sell round-trip tickets 
from any of its stations to Philadelphia and back for onefart^ to delegates to 
the Boston meeting of the National Educational Association. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

WoBD-BooK or Ekolibb Spbllino» Oral and Written. Deiigned to attain Practi- 
cal Resalta in the Acqaitition of the Ordinary Bnglish Vocabulary, and to nerTo 
aa an Introdaction to Word- Analysis. By William Swintun, A.M. New York 
and Chicago: IviBon, Blakeman, Taylor A Co. 

WoBD-ANALYSiSf a Graded Class Book of English Derivative Words, with Practi- 
ohI Exercises in Spelling, Analysing, Defining, Synonyms, and the Use of Words. 
By William SwimtoN| A.M. New Tork ± Chicago: I vison, Blakeuian, Taylor 
k Co. 

The leading idea of the '* Word-Book" is to teach the spelling of the ordinary 
Tooabalary used in speaking and writing, and hence it omits many of the " sesqui- 
pedalian words" of the old- time spelling-books, ahd the "long- tailed words in otifg 
and action,** The author has aimed to indicate a method of using the book by a 
formal division of the lessons into written and oral, and by a division of the work 
into monthly and yearly sections, with monthly and yearly reviews. These divisions 
strike us as more formal than useful, since the relative use of oral and written meth- 
ods, as well as the number of words to be taught in a month, dependB on the advance- 
ment of the pupils. We do not see that the written lessons — the few composed of sen- 
tences excepted — are any better adapted to the written method than the oral lessons. 
Among the obvious excellent features of the work, we notice the early introduetlon 
and distribution of common abbreviations and the given names of persons; the 
grouping of the names of common objects, and of words used in various trades and 
professions ; lessons composed of various classes of words, including " market " 
words^ colloquial words, geographical names, etc. ; and simple lessons in word-anal- 
ysis, with reference to Saxou and classical roots, prefixes and suffixes. The work is 
evidently the result of an earnest effort to meet the demands of rational methods of 
teaching. 

The " Word-Analysis " is, we think, more in harmony with the spirit and meth- 
ods of modern philology than any other school manual on the subject which we have 
examined. Its methods of word-analysis and definition are clear and simple, and 
commendable prominence is given to the u$e of knowledge as it is acquired. We 
like the arrangement of the work. The first part deals exclusively with English 
primitives and derivatives; the second with Latin derivatives; and the third with 
ti^reek derivatives. 

Thb Populab Sciknob Monthly. Conducted by E. L. Toumans. Price $5 a year. 
Mew York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This monthly magazine, containing about 125 large octavo pages, has for its lead- 
ing object the diffusion of a knowledge of science among the people. It gives special 
prominence to those sciences which are of practical value as a means of improving 
the condition of man and society, and it earnestly advocates the claims of scientific 
education. Its scope and character are well indicated by the contents of the August 
number, just received, which are as follows: I. The August and November Meteors. 
By Dr. H. Schellen. (Illustrated.) II. Modern Literatures in the Higher Educa- 
tion. By Dr. J. B. Muzley. III. The Nutritive Salts of Ifood. By Prol.Yoit. IV. 
The Physiology of Sleep. By Dr. B. W. Richardson. (Illustrated.) V. Character- 
istics of the Calmuoke. By J. Kopernioki. (Illustrated.) VI. Balance of Life in 
the Aquarium. By Shirley Hibbard. VII. Juries, Judges, and Insanity. By Dr 
Uenry Mandsley. VIII, Concerning Corpulenoe.| By Dr. W. J. Youmana. IX. 
The Study of Physical Science. By Rev. Charles Kingsley. X. Sight and the Vis- 
ual Organ. By Dr. A. Von Oraefe. (Illustrated.) XI. On the Discovery of the 
Elementf. By Prof. Wm. Odling. XII. The Causes of Physical Degeneracj. By 
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Dr. A. K. Gardner. XIII. Sketch of Prof. Gray. (Witb Portrait.) XIV. Editor*! 
Table : Modern Stadies in Edncation— Anthropology and Ethnology ; Literary No- 
tioes, and Miscellany. The papers are popular in character without being super- 
ficial — a great merit. The leading editorial is an earnest plea for an "edueational 
reform " that will make science the chief and controlling element of enlture. The 
question is viewed largely from the English standpoint. 

Tbk Child: Its Nature and Relations; An Elucidation of Froebel's Principles cf 
Education. A Free Rendering of the German ot the Baroness Marenholts-Bulow. 
Price $1.00. New York : E. Steiger. 

This work is doubtless the best elucidation of the principles of the Kindergarten 
system in the English language. A general idea of its character is indicated by the 
headings of the nine chapters, to wit : I. The New Education. II. The Child's 
Being— Its Relation to Nature, Man, and God. III. The Child's ManifesUtions. 
IV and V. The Child's Education. VI and VII. Froebers « Mother Cosseting 
Songs." VIII. FnndamenUl Forms. IX. Reading. The Baroness MarenholU- 
Bulow was a personal friend and disciple of Froebel and her interpretation and ex- 
pression of his ideas are very intelligent and felicitous, and Madame Krege's trans- 
lation is well adapted to American readers. To those who wish to learn both the 
principles and the practice uf the Kindergaten, we commend this work and Dr. 
Douai's excellent Kindergarten Manual (E. Steiger^ New York), containing play 
songs, drawing- plays, and other Kindergarten exercises. 

A Tkbt Spkllino-Book. For the Use of Advanced Classes. By W. D. Hxvkli. 
Cincinnati and New York : Wilson, Hinkle k Co. 

This manual contains two hundred and six lessons of twenty words each, and 
twenty- nine lessons of dictation exercises. The spelling lessons are chiefly those 
which the author has used in his own teaching, consisting of diflSoult words, inolnd- 
ing many proper names. Those of like pronunciation, but different orthography and 
meaning, are associated. The last six lessons are composed of words spelled differ- 
ently by Webster and Worcester, both spellings being given. The dietation exer- 
cises give the pronunciation and explanation of many of the proper names, and the 
lessons are replete with philological and historical information. The book ia valu- 
able for spelling tests and reviews in high schools, academies, seminaries, and col- 
leges. 

* ^^ Thi destruction of the plates of Hadlbt's Lbssomb in Lanouaob by the great 
Chicago fire, has resulted in the republication of the work with important revisions 
and improvements. It is an excellent manual for the primary teacher. Prloe 60et8. 

Cub examination of Thalbbimbb'b Amcibkt Histoby has satisfied us that it 

is a superior work. We have not space this month to specif^ its many exeellent 
features. 



A lady, well prepared, desires a situation either to teach drawing in publls 

schools, or drawing and painting in some institution. Best references givent Ad- 
dress Prof. Wm. Smith, President of Xenia Female College, Xenla, 0. St. 

A position in a High School is desired by a lady who has had a wide expe- 
rience as Principal in that department. Testimonials will be given. Address 
Tbachbb (care of Ohio Eoucatiokal Mobtblt), Columboa, 0. 

Prof. W. N. Hull, Pittsburg, Pa., offers his services as Institute Instructor 

in Elocution and Penmanship. 
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OHIO TEACHEES' ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS OP THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, HELD 

AT PUT-IN-BAY, JULY 3d AND 4th, 1872. 

The Association was called to order at 9^ o'clock, Wednesday 
morning, July 3d, by Hon. W. D. Henkle, of Salem, chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 

Prayer was offered by Eev. O. N. Hartshorn, President of Mt. 
Union College. 

C. L. Hotze, of Cleveland, was chosen assistant secretary. H. 
M. James, of Cleveland, and A. S. McPherron, of Akron, were 
appointed assistant railroad secretaries. 

On motion of H. B. Furness, of Tiffin, H. B. Furness, E. 
McMillan, of Youngstown, M. C. Stevens, of Salem, and E. W, 
Stevenson, of Columbus, were appointed a committee of commu- 
nication between teachers and those wishing to employ teachers. 

On motion of W. D. Henkle, of Salem, W. D. Henkle, John 
Hancock, of Cincinnati, E. T. Tappan, of Gambler, E. W. Steven- 
son, of Colnmbus, and A. B. Johnson, of Avondale, were ap- 
pointed a committee on nomination of officers for the ensuing 
year. 

On motion of W. D. Henkle, of Salem, H. B. Furness, of Tif- 
fin, J. W. Goodspeed, of Athens, and L. S. Thompson, of San- 
dusky, were appointed a committee on resolutions. 

President Geo. S. Ormsby, of Xenia, delivered his Inaugural 
Address. The discussion on the Inaugural was participated in 
25 
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by Pres. B. T. Tappan, of G-ambier ; W. S. Furay, correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Gazette^ at Columbus ; John Hancock, of Cin- 
cinnati; Prof. J. B. "Weston, Antioch .College, Yellow Springs; 
Geo. S. Orrasby, of Xenia; "W. Wright, of Rushsylvania ; Prof. 
W. H. G. Adney, of Ohio University, Athens; Prof. John B. 
Perry, of Oberlin; Pres. O. N. Hartshorn, of Mt. Union College; 
Pres. J. H. Fairchild, of Oberlin ; and L. L. Campbell, of Kiles. 

On motion of W. Watkins, of Middletown, Samuel Findley, of 
Akron, and W. W. Eoss, of Fremont, were appointed to consider 
important points in the President's Inaugural Address. 

Adjourned till 3 o'clock P.M. 

Afternoon Session. 

President Ormsby introduced Miss Harriet L. Keeler, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction in the Cleveland public 
schools, who presented a report on " Object Lessons,'^ 

The discussion of the report was opened by John Hancock, of 
Cincinnati, and continued by Prof. John B. Perry, of Oberlin, 
W. Watkins, of Middletown ; W. D. Henkle, of Salem, E. E. 
White, of Columbus, Duane Doty, Supt. Public Schools of De- 
troit, and J. F. Nichols, President of the Michigan Teachers' 
Association. 

During the discussion, on motion of W. D. Henkle, of Salem, 
teachers from other States were invited to participate in the de- 
liberations of the Association. 

Adjourned till 9J o'clock, Thursday morning. 
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Thursday, July 4 — Morning Session, 

At 9J o'clock the Association was called to order by the Presi- 
dent. 

In the absence of Prof. Edward Orton, of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, and W. H, Venable, of Cincinnati, the following 
programme for the afternoon was agreed upon by the Associa- 
tion, instead of the report on ** Science in Schools ", which was 
expected : A patriotic oration by John Hancock, of Cincinnati ; 
the reading of the Declaration of Independence by J. C. Bidge, 
of Cincinnati; and music, to be furnished by T. C. Mendenhall, 
of Columbus. 
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A motion by W. D. Henkle, of Salem, to hold the next meet- 
ing of the Association at Put-in-Bay, was discussed by Kev. O. 
N. Hartshorn, W. H. Dressier, of Alliance, and finally carried in 
the aflSrmative. 

On motion of R. TV. Stevenson, of Columbns, the Michigan 
Teachers' Association was cordially invited to meet with us next 
year at Put-in-Bay. 

E. O. Yaile, of Cincinnati, made a report on the ^^ Number of 
Studies and Exercises that can be judiciously required of a Pupil 
in a Public School^ 

The discussion was opened by M. P. Cowdery, of Sandusky, 
and continued by E. E. White, of Columbus, Prof. Jno. B. Perry, 
of Oberlin, W. D. Henkle, of Salem, John Hancock, of Cincin- 
nati, O. N. Hartshorn, John Ogdcn, of Worthington, and R. 
McMillan, of Youngstown. 

W. Watkins, of Middletown, chairman of the committee on 
the President's Inaugural Address, reported the following reso- 
lutions: 

1. That some system of popular education is necessary to the existence of 
•a republican form ot government; and that no school system can reach and 
enlighten the masses unless it be made free. 

2. The school system is created by the state for purposes of self-preserva- 
tion, and hence the state must require that the character of the schools be 
such as shall tend to secure that end. 

3. There are national as well as individual habits, and, since the public 
school is a potent agency in their formation, it would be wise to secure such 
uniformity in the more important features of public instruction as would tend 
to produce correct national habits, physical, intellectual, and moral. 

4. The cultivation of morality and religion, as well as intelligence, belongs 
to the public school, since these are essential to the highest manhood and lie 
at the very foundation of free government 

5. We do not recognize the right of any party, sect, or class to interfere in 
matters pertaining to the public school; and we believe the use of the Bible 
in the public school should neither b.e enforced nor prohibited by state or local 
enactment. 

These resolutions were laid upon the table, afler discussion by 
John Hancock, of Cincinnati, W. H. Dressier, of Alliance, W. S. 
Furay, of Columbus, E. E. White, of Columbus, and W. D. Hen- 
kle, of Salem. 

The chairman of the committee on Nominations, W. D. Henkle, 
of Salem, reported as follows: 

President — Ulysses T. Curran, of Cincinnati. 

Vice Presidents — Aaron Schuyler, of Berea ; John Bolton, of 
Portsmouth ; Harriet L. Keeler, of Cleveland ; N. M. McLaugh- 
lin, of McConnelsville; A. T. Wiles, of Zanesville. 

Recording Secretary — L. S. Thompson, of Sandusky. 
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Corresponding Secretary — Lewis W. Bay, of Cleveland. 

Treasurer — A. B. Johnson, of Avondale. 

Auditor — E. O. Vaile, of Cincinnati. 

Executive Committee — For three years : John Ogden, of Worth- 
ington, and H. B Furness, of Tiffin. For two years : T. C. Men- 
denball, of Columbus, and G. A. Carnahan, of Cincinnati. For 
one year: M. F. Cowdery, of Sandusky, and B. B. White, of 
Columbus. 

Finance Committee — Abram Brown, of Columbus; S. G. Bar- 
nard, of Haven na; A. S. Moore, of Defiance; W. H. Bayl, of 
Sandusky ; W. S. Wood, of Findlay. 

The report was adopted. 

On motion of M. F. Cowdery, of Sandusky, the following reso- 
lution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Ohio Teachers' Associa- 
tion be instructed to correspond with the Executive Committee of the Michi- 
gan Teachers' Association with a view to arranging such a programme of 
exercises for the two Associations as shall be mutually profitable and satisfac- 
tory to each. 

On motion of John Ogden, of Worthington, a committee of 
three, consisting of John Ogden, John Bolton, of Portsmouth, 
and John McBurney, of Cambridge, were appointed to report on 
our Educational Monthly. 

Adjourned to meet at 3 o'clock P.M. 

Afternoon Session. 

The President, from the verandah of the Put-in-Bay House, 
called the Association to order at 3 o'clock. 

After the singing of ^^ America " by the Association, J. C. Eidge, 
of Cincinnati, read the ^^Declaration of Independence." 

The President introduced John Hancock, of Cincinnati, who 
delivered an eloquent and patriotic address suitable to the occa- 
sion. 

John Ogden, of Worthington, from the committee on the Edu- 
cational Monthly, made the following report: 

1. Resolved^ That, in the opinion of this Association, the Omo Educa- 
tional Monthly, as a literary journal and a faithful exponent of sound edu- 
cational principles, has our entire confidence. 

2. That it should be in the hands of every teacher and school officer in the 
State. 

3. That we, as teachers and friends of education, will do all in our power to 
increase its circulation, believing that no more efficient means can be em- 
ployed for the elevation of the members of the profession. 

The report was adopted. 
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H. B. Furnese, of Tiffin, from the committee on Eesolations, 
reported as follows, which was adopted : ^ 

1. Resolved^ That the thanks of this Association are tendered to the pro- 
prietors of the "Put-in-Bay House" for the courtesy and generosity with which 
all our wants and conveniences have been supplied. 

2. To the officers of the Baltimore k Ohio Railroad Company for reduction 
in fare. 

3. To the Press of Sandusky and Cincinnati. 

4. To the President and other officers of the Association for the able man- 
ner in which they have discharged the duties of their several positions. 

5 To Messrs. Hancock and Rid^e for their patriotic efforts to aid us in 
commemorating the day we all, as American citizens, ^' love to celebrate." 

W. D. Hcnkle, of Salem, gave notice that, at the next meeting 
of the Association, he would move to amend the constitution by 
organizing departments in the Association. 

After singing the Doxology, the Association adjourned. 

L. S. THOxMPSON, 

Mecording Secretary. 
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INAUGURAL ADDKESS. 

BY PRESIDENT GEORGE 8. ORMSBY, XENIA, OHIO. 

Teachers of Ohio : — 

The ground on which we stand is historic. Within sight of this spot was 
fought the celebrated "Battle of Lake Erie." Here the brave Perry made the 
laconic report, " We have met the enemy, and they are ours" ; and at our feet 
are the graves of the brave men who fell on that memorable day, '' when the 
stoutest hearts beat quick and the boldest held his breath." 

We have assembled, moreover, on this beautiful island of the lake, on the 
day before the anniversary of American Independence. Proud of our flag, 
proud of our eagle, emblem bird of liberty, whose home is in the jutty cliffs 
that border our mighty lakes and rivers; proud of our federal union of states, 
of our expansive domain, of our free government, under whose benign insti- 
tutions, humanity can make its most perfect development; in such a place, at 
such a time, convened by patriotic motives, we may discuss a patriotic theme. 

The School and the State. 

The American state is founded upon intelligence, morality, and religion. 
These principles are not like inanimate rocks which constitute the base of the 
pyramids, against which the storms of fifty centuries have beaten in vain, nor 
are they like the lifeless foundations of despotic thrones, the cold glitter of 
royalty, hereditary or divine right, or military power. They are living principles ; 
but, like all other things of created life, they may decay. Living, they send 
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life, health, and vigor through every fibre of the state ; djing, the state itself 
dies like a tree planted on desert sands. 

These principles, or more properly positive forces, for such they are, have 
their birth, growth, and life for the state in the public school. The state has 
the control of no other agency that can produce them. The school, then, is 
to the free state what the heart in healthy action is to the human body, a 
necessity. 

The theme itself is a grand one, and yet I shall not discuss it with any 
flourish of rhetorical trumpets, but in the language of truth and soberness^ I 
shall attempt to answer, in part, the question. What kind of schools does the 
state demand ? 

This question includes all points that may be discussed under the general 
theme, the grades of schools that should be supported by the people, and the 
kind and quality of instruction given. 

Let the form of the question be understood. It is not asked what kind of 
schools the people may demand of the state, but what kind of schools may the 
state command the people to support 

At the threshhold of this discussion we are met with the question, Why 
should the state educate the people at the public expense? If all the people 
could be educated without this instrumentality, and the proper equilibrium of 
mental and moral forces preserved, and the state could have security that those 
vital forces, essential to free government, could be forever guaranteed, ihen 
public schools would not be a necessity. But this can not be done. No in- 
stance of general education can be furnished, except it has been provided at 
the expense of the state. 

A tyrannical despotism needs no such system, nor could it endure it. 
Despotic thrones, based on such vital forces, would be lifted up by them and 
overturned ; but in the American state, where all power and ail functions of 
the government, all forms of liberty and law, emanate from the people, the 
highest court of appeal above all legal enactments and constitutions, it is 
essential that this origin of power, in which rests the divine right of revolu- 
tion, this Alpha and Omega of free government, should be at least intelligent. 
Nay, it should possess, to the fullest extent, these three vital forces that I have 
named. 

The state owes the citizen one single thing, protection. It owes him this 
because it is one of the natural rights surrendered by the citizen to the state 
on its organization; and all the obligations of the state to the citizen may be 
met under this one principle. It owes, in the same sense, no sect or parly 
even this; it may grant it, but it will do so lor its own benefit, and not for that 
of the sect or party. It levies taxes, raises and supports armies, imposes du- 
ties on articles of foreign commerce, because all such acts are a necessity of 
the state Individuals, sects, and parties may be granted certain privileges, 
but all must be enjoyed at the expense of those who receive them. If there 
has been any departure from this principle in the history of our government — 
and there may have been many in grants of special privileges, internal im- 
provements, and what is called protection, — it has been in opposition to the 
true principle of government. 
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The state mast do all things for itself. It can not educate the citizen for 
the citizen's benefit, bnt for its own. Prussia educates her children for the 
government. She gives them a religious education, not because the salvation 
of the soul is of any concern to the state, but because the state is the stronger 
for this religious element She gives them an intellectual education, because 
intelligence is the glory and strength of the empire; more than all this, she 
gives them a military education, not because it is of any private interest to the 
citizen to be a soldier, but that she may use him as an instrument of power in 
offensive and defensive war. Not one thing does she do for her citizen simply 
as a man, but the affording of protection. So, in our own country, whatever 
military education is given at our military and naval academies, and whatever 
physical, moral, and intellectual education is given at our public schools, is 
done for this one purpose, the use of the government alone. 

It is not, then, the private want of the citizen, or the convenience of any 
particular party or sect, that determines the kind and amount of public educa- 
tion that the state shall afford; and this principle holds good, moreover, 
whether the educating agent be the general government, state, or municipal 
government. The whole theory of public education is, and must be, based 
on the public good. 

In order to determine the extent of public education, we must know the 
amount of knowledge necessary to conduct the general affairs of the state, 
county, and city; how much intelligence is needed as the basis of the highest 
manhood ; also, how much and what kind of education may be perpetually 
guaranteed to the state from individual enterprisa 

If men would not prepare themselves for the performance of the more diffi- 
cult duties connected with the government, such as appertain to the state de- 
partment, finance, diplomacy, etc., schools would be provided and men edu- 
cated for it at the public expense. But this is not a need, hence we have no 
such schools — we need none. All the more general duties belonging to the 
state can be performed by men of common attainments ; and the common- 
school course, moreover, is sufficient as a basis of general intelligence and as 
a plane from which the highest development may be reached ; and this grade 
alone would be sufficient, if, without a higher grade, it could be maintained in 
its greatest efficiency. But men look higher than this. Fix the limit here, 
and private institutions will be established in every considerable city. We 
shall hence have private schools for the rich, and public schools for the poor. 
Hope of higher attainment and elevation in a great measure removed from 
the poorer classes, the great mass would fail to reach that degree of intelli- 
gence which the best interests of the state require. 

Another evil growing out of this state of things, would be the failure to 
produce a homogeneous society. Our free public schools, as they now are, 
with their yearly increasing power, constitute the great leveling force of the 
ages. Not that they bring all high things low ; they bring low things high as 
well. They make low and high things meet above the mists of the marshes 
and below the glittering bights of the perpetual snowline, in the region of 
perennial life and beauty. 

No man can estimate the influence on the intelligence of the state, that 
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goes forth from our higher grades of schools; and, although the greater num- 
ber of children may not enter them, still even those who do not, feel their infla- 
ence, and they afford the cheapest and best stimulus to general education that 
the state can give. 

These higher grades of schools are denominated in onr country, high 
schools ; they seem to be not so much state institutions as mnnicipal and 
township schools, — the state by general tax providing for the minimum quan- 
tity of education, and then permitting each city, corporation, or township to 
supplement this with another tax to support a higher grade, and to continoe 
all grades in operation for a longer time. 

Now, to what extent these high schools shall be carried, is a most difficalt 
problem to solve. It would evidently be unjust and oppressive to support by 
public tax schools of the highest grade, represented by such colleges as Dart- 
mouth and Yale, in sufficient number to educate all that would enter them 
under that state of circumstances. It would require an enormous tax on the 
many for the benefit of the few. The evil would overbalance the good. 

But such higher education is necessary. Business demands it, science de- 
mands it, the church and all professions demand it ; and this demand will 
create the supply. Private enterprise will do this, assisted, it may be, by state 
patronage, without resort to taxation. 

We shall have, then, three grades of schools — the common, the high, and 
the college. Where shall the common end ? Evidently where the high begins. 
Where should the high school end ? Evidently not far from where the college 
begins In linguistic studies this should be the rule. Deeper and more thor- 
ough plowing and cultivating in a narrower field, will make better scholars and 
better citizens. Some branches of science, of mathematics, and of general 
literature, of a useful and practical nature, may be carried farther. But the 
greater good will be accomplished, both for the people and the state, when each 
' grade of school shall work in its own separate field; when those abnormal 
institutions, called colleges, less extensive and thorough in their course than 
nine-tenths of our best high schools, shall be baptized with some new and more 
appropriate name; and when those who conduct them shall learn that the ^as 
which they generate burns with a flame, not hot, and less luminous than that 
of hydrogen. 

This system might be crowned by a great national university, endowed partly 
by private enterprise, partly by the state, without resort to taxation. The pro- 
priety of this I have not space to discuss. But the system thus completed, in 
which public and private interests are harmoniously blended, — its base the 
common school, its capital the university, — would be a fit monument for the 
admiration of the ages. 

Passing to the second part of my theme, I ask : What kind of education 
may the state demand ? A comprehensive answer to this question would be^ 
that kind which, in all respects, would develop the highest manhood. I shall 
not delay to consider courses of study or methods of instruction, but shall con 
sider briefly those greater and broader aims of the teacher, the formation of 
national habits in respect to those great principles which make the most per- 
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feet physical, moral, and mental man. These are possibilities. Nations bave 
risen and have decayed throagh the force of national habits. 

If we shall look for the causes that have produced the peculiar characteris- 
tics of any modern nation, we shall generally find them in national habits,-^ 
habits formed in some distant period of the past, — commanded, it may be, by 
the supreme po^r of the state. 

We admire that pure Cancassian family, first known in the extensive forests 
beyond the Rhine, where it lives to day the most interesting and powerful na- 
tion of Europe, the giant in the spiked helmet, — a nation physically, mentally, 
and morally great We find many of the causes of all this in their national 
habits, acquired before the days of Julius Caesar. 

The world has never seen a warrior superior to the Spartan. To him the 
preparation for battle was the preparation for a grand festival, and thid Spar- 
tan, warlike manhood, and all other superior national qualities of that remark- 
able people, were solely the result of education. The nation under a beautiful 
sky, with a gentle climate and fertile soil, was lapsing into effeminacy, but under 
the laws of Lycurgus the sterner qualities of the race were developed ; and so 
we shall find with every nation and race if we go behind the more prominent 
events of history to the more silent yet not less powerful forces that produce 
them. 

National habits are possibilities, and national improvements are made by 
means of them, and national necessities must be thus supplied. 

The state needs strong bone and muscle, like the knighted and highland 
heroes of Walter Scott, — like the immortal band that defended Thermopylae. 
She needs men of large stature, — men, like Washington, whose great mind 
dwelt in a magnificent physical frame. 

A fair representation of the average physical character of this country, may 
be seen in almost every school room. Select twenty boys, command them to 
stand erect before you : a majority stand with one shoulder higher than the 
other. Other kinds of deformity are seen, some of which are the results of 
improper school habits, and others have been inherited from an imperfect 
ancestry. But whether these defects are of recent production, or have been 
carried down through many generations, they are all, to a great extent, the 
result of habit. 

God made man upright, not a crawling, paddling, or even a flying thing. 
He made him erect; his head the dome of the physical temple, overlooking 
and overtopping all Thus standing, perfect in physical form, he is, even to 
mortal vision, the grandest work of the great Architect, — in beauty surpassing 
St. Peters and all the works of the great masters. This temple, the outer 
building, within which dwells the man himself, made a little lower than the 
angels, and crowned with glory and honor, was the last and best of the Crea- 
tor's physical works; and yet this man has sought out many inventions. He 
has discovered how to change the entire form of the outer temple ; the upright 
vertical column on which the dome rests is made to bend forward, and the 
dome itself to project from the upper part of the arc in a manner resembling 
somewhat the bow of the ship of the desert. Man, upright man, is content to 
build himself up after the model of the camel 
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Man was made erect, and his tendency to physical degeneracy is not fo 
manifest in very early childhood. When the years are light upon his shoald- 
ers, he generally stands erect; and if he would continue thus to stand, at 
accumulating years press upon him, he would not be made to bend under tBe 
weight of three-score years and ten. 

More than any other people, ours is a mixture or combination of nationali- 
ties. Like the disintegrated material of ancient continents flowing down to 
ancient seas, commingling, settling, assimilating, raised up by internal forcee, 
presenting a new world, better than the former; so these vast streams of pop- 
ulation, flowing in from all the nations of the east, controlled in their combi- 
nations by the forces of moral repulsions and attractions, may form a new and 
better type of man. But the end is not yet; and it will require generations to 
develop the perfect race. But no fitful efibrt in some single city, no dress 
parade of the boys in Boston high school, no single transformation of crooked 
young men into straight soldiers by the military appliances at West Point, will 
accomplish this. Nor will it ever be accomplished until physical culture be- 
comes the habit of the nation. 

In a small state, like that of Greece, the government can command certain 
practices which, in less than one generation, consolidate into national hab- 
its; but in a state like ours, covering half a continent, the task is no easy one. 
For the accomplishment of this directly, the government, with all its power, is 
impotent But the public schools, permeating all grades of society, cherished 
alike even by contending sections, operating at the very base and fountain of 
society, is the only agency through which this work may be done. 

But the state demands from the public schools habits of good morala as a 
basis of perfect physical and mental character. The perfect physical man 
can not grow out of a corrupt heart and deb luched nature. This moral parity 
is necessary, also, as a guide to correct political action ; and there can be no 
matter of greater importance than this, — none in which the state is more in- 
terested, whether she recognize it or not. There is a single manifestation of 
good morals, concerning the value of which there can be no difference of 
opinion. I refer to that of politeness. Many Americans are polite, but I am 
not aware that Americans are known in foreign lands by this characteristic, 
and yet it is an important sign of a greater good within. But the sign may 
exist without the thing signified. '^Aman may smile and smile, and be a 
villain "; hence moral instruction should go deeper than this. 

It is claimed that the public school is organized and established for the sole 
purpose of instruction in the elements of science and letters ; that it differs in 
no respect from commercial schools, schools of law, and other professional 
establishments, save in the kind of instruction. No greater mistake has ever 
been made ; and it would seem that no man who has spent a single year of his 
life, or a single month of his life even in a primary school, where, descending 
from the rugged bights of sterner manhood, his own heart has beat in sympa- 
thy with the heart of childhood, — where he has seen the plastic being immor- 
tal passed over to him to be moulded as clay in the hands of the potter, — 
where many a time he has been forced to contemplate its infinite possibilities 
and unending destiny, — would come to such a conclusion as this. 
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We know wbat professional schools are established for. But can we tell the 
particular object aimed at in the common school? Is it the acquisition of 
facts, or is it mental discipline, or is it both ? If it is the acquirement of facts 
merely, what is to be the application of these facts? What is their object? 
Certainly, for the most part, discipline. Why require the teacher of the pub- 
lic school to be a man of good moral character? Why does the state require 
this ? Why discuss methods of instruction, or attempt to arrange courses of 
study to correspond with the order of mental development? Why discuss mat- 
ters of government and discipline at ali ? Why not govern by the stern, in- 
exorable rod, or why talk about the moral power of the teacher in the govern- 
ment of the school or the control of scholars by an appeal to their higher na- 
ture ? In a word, why does the state recognize the principle *' in loco parentis ", 
and why should the teacher try at all to make the wayward child better, or to 
put the banner " excelsior" into the hand of the young moral hero? 

The young blacksmith makes a nail, not that he may be better prepared to 
construct a steam engine, but that he may shoe a horse. The young student 
at law reads Blackstone, not that He may count the stars or weigh distant suns 
in balances, but that in courts of law he may claim justice for those who may 
demand it at his hands. 

The pupil in the common school studies the cube root, progressions, equa- 
tions; — to what practical use will he apply this knowledge in any of the ordi- 
nary transactions of business, or in any of the learned professions? 

Each professional school, or school of art, is organized to prepare young 
men and women for that particular calling or art. But the common school 
differing from all, and in this regard higher than all, is made to prepare chil- 
dren to be men ; men for this world it is true, but men in the highest sense* 
possessing all those elements essential to true manhood, and they must do all 
for them that is necessary to make them men, the consciences of individuals 
or of sects to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The school is not for the individual, not for the sect; it is for the state. It 
is the state's great laboratory for generating men. Here all essential elements 
must combine in such just proportions as shall crystalize into perfect man- 
hood. 

Is man a moral and religious being ? Does he need, for his most perfect 
development and self-control, a knowledge of God, of his own origin and des- 
tiny, of the possibilities of the human soul beyond the horizon of mortal life? 
Then these things may be taught in the public schools ; and the Bible, the 
source of all this true knowledge, may be used too. And all this may be done, 
be it understood, because the state needs just such men ; and it has no other 
agency under its own control for producing them. No man can demand of 
the state this kind of education for his son ; no sect for her children ; but the 
state may demand it from the people for her children, and that convenient and 
tender thing called conscience must stand aside, as it does when armies march 
and banners wave. 

Bordering the field of our moral nature, combining both the intellect and 
soul, are those subjects which appertain to art and design, inventions and me- 
chanical skill. A ioundation for xhete may be laid in the public school The 
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germ of man's aesthetic nature may be unfolded there. The eye may be cul- 
tivated to see things and forms of beauty, the soul to appreciate thenif aud the 
hand to produce them. This is partly secured by that system of free h&Dd 
drawing that is so rapidly becoming universal. But free hand drawing is not 
sufficient. The architect and mechanic use the scale for determining lines 
and distances; and we neglect one essential part of practical education when 
we stubbornly refuse the use of instruments in school. If it is an accomplish- 
ment to be able with the eye to estimate with great accuracy the length of a 
line, it would certainly be regarded as a very great defect not to be able to 
determine it accurately with a scale. 

It is supposed that the great master-builder used the square and compass 
when the foundations of the temple were laid; and every stone was prepared 
in the quarry with instruments. The dome of St. Peters was projected by one 
who could use instruments with hands almost divine ; and why shoald we in 
our laudable earnestness in the work of free hand drawing reject the necessary 
complement of it We may not introduce extensive systems of mechanical 
drawing into our common schools, but we can do so much as to develop a 
taste and talent in this direction ; and all over our land, from sea to sea, the 
temples of grandeur, the dwellings of magnificence, and homes of beaaty 
shall tell its utility. Artists, artizans, men in every department of skilled 
labor, shall work with a more cunning hand. 

But there is one other kind of knowledge which the state must ever regard 
as of paramount importance, and that is a knowledge of itself. No man is 
prepared to perform the functions of a citizen till he understands the nature 
of the state; and the value of this knowledge can scarcely be estimated in a 
republican state. Party tactics and party strife are contemptible; and we 
should learn and feel that party leaders, simply as men, no matter what may 
be their personal merit, or the kind of service rendered, whether they have 
commanded armies or newspapers, are entitled to no political consideration. 
We should learn that the great people in this land have but one interest in 
common ; and that if any party shall pull down the pillars of the state, the 
whole fabric shall fall upon their own blind head$ and grind them to powder. 
Such is the genius of the republican state, that the man who casts a wicked 
vote, himself shall share the evil done; the legislator who shall enact an un- 
righteous law to-day, to-morrow shall stand among the people and fell the full 
force of the mischievous engineery that he has set in motion. 

Now all these are simple principles, easy to be understood, and they maybe 
instilled into the minds of the children until correct habits of political think- 
ing are established; — then may we have an American citizen whom party 
harness or party shackles shall not be able to bind. 

I have thus attempted to indicate the kind of schools that the state should 
establish, and the grand ends to be accomplished through their instrumen- 
tality, viz: the formation of national habits that will develop a better type of 
physical, moral, and intellectual men ; — men that can plan and dare and do 
all those great works which the situation and circumstances of the nation and 
the infinite activities of the times seem to demand, — men of superior formi 
heart, and mind. 
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If our faith shall comprehend this great work, we may with propriety mag- 
nify our office, for we stand today in the fore front of civilization. In our 
work at home and our work abroad, in oor educational conventions, state and 
national, we are healing the wounds that war has made, harmonizing many of 
the apparently conflicting interests of the country, — creating a spirit among 
the people that shall break in pieces the implements of war, and shall unite 
the states themselves in a stronger bond of union. 

Fellow Teachers, standing on this high plane, engaged in such a work as 
this, beg we not at the doors of the capitol, but go work in our several places, 
each over against his own door, till we shall mold and fashion and send forth 
a race of men that shall recognize and honor the cradle in which they have 
been rocked. 



DISCUSSION OF THE PRESIDENT'S INAUGURAL. 

Mr. Hsnklk stated that he bad a letter from Mr. Barnard, who was to have opened 
the discussion, stating that he could not be present on aoooant of sickness in his 
family. 

President E. T. Tappan, of Eenyon College, being called upon to open the dis- 
cussion, spoke as follows : I do not know why it should be taken for granted that a 
president of a college is able to discourse learnedly upon any question in education 
upon a minute's notice. I will, however, say a word, in order that we may go on 
with the discussion. You have covered, Mr. President, some ground, the most im- 
portant that we can consider — the duty of the state in several respects. However 
much I might be inclined to differ from you upon one or two abstract statements you 
have made as to what are the functions of the state, yet we shall all agree that the 
entire education of men and women, as men and women, will solve the other ques- 
tion ; and that the object which the state should have in conducting schools at all, 
should be to make the very best possible schools in every respect, in order that the 
children may be educated as nearly perfectly as we can do it. With this under- 
standing, Mr. President, I believe I am only repeating the sentiment yon have your- 
self stated, and I can cordially agree with you. 

As to the limit — as to the grades of schools — which it is proper that a state should 
encourage, we are not now ready perhaps to determine entirely. In many states 
the highest school in the state is a state institution. In many of our western states 
they have state universities. In Ohio we have two colleges which are under the 
charge of the state in one respect; that is to say, that the trustees are appointed by 
the governor and senate, but the state does nothing for them. And nearly all of our 
colleges have been founded and are sustained by different christian denominations. 
It is a question not yet, therefore, entirely solved, what is the duty of the state with 
respect to such schools, and I am not willing to look upon it a settled matter, either 
one way or the other. However for us here in Ohio, practically we will all agree 
that with these schools which are under the charge of particular denominations, the 
state should not attempt to meddle. They have been established by particular de- 
nominations; let them remain with them, and let them be supported by them if they 
can be, and if they can not — as there seems to be danger that some of them can not 
1)0 — let them fail in the hands of those who have had charge of them. 

As to our high schools, however, we shall all agree, and for the reason yon have 
given us, Mr. President, because the high schools do throw back, as it were, upon 
all the schools, and the whole educational system of the state, an influence which is 
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far greater and far more important than the immediate edacation of those few wbo 
may be in these highest grade of schools. 

Then, as to the kind of education that should be given. Here again I can agree, 
and I believe we can all agree with onr president, that too little attention has been 
paid to the fact that the children entrusted to our care are more than merely intelleetoal 
beings. That they have bodies, and that their souls are not only capable of know- 
ing — and I beg pardon for saying over again what I said yesterday — but also that 
they have powers and faculties which should be educated. I am glad, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you have brought this forward so dearly as you have. In the education of the 
children entrusted to us, the methods which are to be pursued is perhaps the most 
important subject that we teachers have yet to work out. We find, practically, that 
in all grades of schools, from the highest to the lowest, a very large portion of the 
labor of those who are engaged in teaching, is lost, because they do not understand 
or do not apply the best methods — they do not know the best methods. For one I 
confess my own ignorance, in many respects, in these matters. So far as I can see, 
in many schools of Ohio, two or three times as many days and months and years are 
occupied in attaining particular objects by some teachers as by others, showing that 
the majority of those who are engaged in the work are not applying the best meth- 
ods to the work. Is this because we have neglected to develop the whole being ? I 
ask it not intending my question to answer itself, but merely that some of those who 
are present, and who are studying this question, may help us to answer. Shall we 
be able to teach mathematics, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, the English langua^, 
geography, or the higher branches, the classics — shall we be able to give iostrue- 
tion in all these better, and to make the children more thoroughly acquaintedwith ail 
these sciences in less time, if, while we are working with these, we also bear con- 
stantly in mind that they have bodies and souls to be cultivated also? Is there 
something to be gained in that way ? I am sure there is something to be gained, 
but that mau or those men or women who will enable teachers, you and me, and all 
of us, to adopt such methods in our schools and class-rooms as will attain in two 
years those objects for which we now give three years, will have conferred the great- 
est blessing for which we are now looking. Much has been said about the man who 
made two blades of grass grow where but one grew before ; but the greatest trooble 
in all our schools is the waste of time, and he who remedies this will be a great bene- 
factor. 

W. S. FuBAT, of the Cincinnati Gazette : I know how ungracious a task it is for 
any one to utter a note which may seem to be a discordant note in the strain which 
previously has been all harmony. I rise now with a very great deal of diffidence to 
express my earnest dissent to one of the propositions contained in the president's 
able and eloquent address. I had been hoping that some one else would do this, 
but I find the discussion about to close without its being done, and I can not as a 
member of this Association permit a thing of this kind to pass without entering mj 
dissent. Of course it may be viewed merely as an abstraction, but abstractions are 
things — abstractions govern the mind in relerenoe to practical methods and practi- 
cal pursuits. The president tells us in his address, that the question is not so mueh 
what kind of schools shall the people demand that the state shall sustain, but what 
kind shall the state demand ; — what sort of education shall the state demand to be 
imposed upon the citizens ? I can not conceive that that is at all in accordance with 
the theory of our government, or in accordance with the theory of popular edaoation. 
I do not believe any system of schools upon that plan, can be imposed by the state 
upon the people which will stand the test of time, or stand the test of popular 
scrutiny. I believe the only system of popular education which can be sustained in 
this country, and the only one in accordance with our theory of government that we 
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shoald attempt to sustain, is the sjstem which the people demand for themselves and 
for their children. There is no snoh thing as a state above and beyond the people. 
The people are the state. The voice of the people is the voice of the state. The 
collective will of the people is the will of the state; and it is useless to talk of the 
state demanding that this, that, or the other system of education, must be imposed 
upon the people for the safety of the state It is the safety of the people that is in 
question. The people themselves are the best judges of the measures necessary for 
their own safety, and it is the kind of education that they require which we are to 
consider. The kind of schools they are willing to sustain should be adopted, and no 
other. Too frequently are we in the habit of looking upon the state as something 
above and beyond the popular will; but I counsel you, teachers of Ohio — you ladies 
and gentlemen who stand high in the profession ; ladies and gentlemen whom I 
honor from the very depths of my inmost being, — not to adopt the theory that there 
is a system, a form and system of schools, above and beyond the will of the citizens 
of the state. Your duty should be to follow carefully and closely the popular pulse, 
to find out precisely how that beats in the direction of popular education as in all 
other directions ; find out precisely what the will of the people at any particular 
time may be, and while you seek to educate that will, while you may seek to bring 
it up to the highest standard, as it is no doubt your duty to do, never go too far be- 
yond, at any time, the hight to which that popular will has already reached. If yon 
wish better schools in the state of Ohio — better schools in the United States — than 
you have now, then let it be your business to go before the people and tell them 
what you want, and interest them, if possible, in your own views, and communicate 
to their minds the necessity which you feel for a higher, a better, and nobler system 
of education ; but never imagine that, without their will, without their consent, yon 
can impose that higher system upon them. They will not sustain it; and without 
the people to back you, not only does your higher system of education go down, but 
the whole system of public schools, from the foundation to its topmost stone, will be 
swept away and not a wreck remain. Study carefully the will of the people; study 
carefully the popular pulse; and when yon know that they demand something better 
than what you now have, then you are ready to proceed to adopt something better, 
and not before. (Applause.) 

JoHK Hancock, of Cincinnati : I feel that wo indulge sometimes in notions which 
are indefinite aa to what a state is, and what the functions of a government are. I 
know of no special theory of our state that differs very widely from the theory of 
states generally. Every government professes to be founded for a certain purpose, 
and that is for the good of the citisens possessing that government. I know of no 
other theory of government any where, and I suppose that we shall oome most closely 
to the theory of our government when we have adopted and carried out most thor- 
oughly the fundamental design of atl government; that is, the greatest good to the 
people. If the theory of our government were, that the people were to remain in 
ignorance, so much the worse for the theory of the government. But by the correct 
theory, I believe that the propositions of the president and the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me are identical. The people in this country are the state, and in some sense 
in every country they are the government. I agree most heartily with the gentle- 
man who has preceded me, that you can not get beyond the people ; but there is a 
great foundation principle to be laid down by the people — by the Teachers' Associa- 
tion of Ohio ; that is, that it is in some sense the representative of the educational 
feeling of the state, or the best educational sentiment. There are certain funda- 
mental propositions that we must lay down, or that wo ought to lay down, that we 
believe to be essential to the best interests of our citizens, I think that upon the 
general proposition that a certain amount of education is necessary, we are all thor- 
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oughlj agreed. Bat I go far beyond that. I believe it to be essential to the exist- 
ence of the government, and to the existence of society itself, that, with such a iorm 
of government as we possess, we should have every citizen edacated. I believe that 
to be a proposition that oan not be successfully controverted. I believe it also to be 
a very unwise policy to restrict the amount of this education. .) believe that the 
more of the higher education you have, the more and the better will the lower edu- 
cation be. I foresee, Mr. President, that we are about to enter upon the controversy 
of high -school education in this country. I think it would be a bad policy and a 
dangerous policy for this country to adopt the proposition, that the masses of the 
people shall be restricted to nothing more than what is termed common-school edu- 
cation — that is, the education of the luwer schools. I believe the education of the 
higher school is reflected upon the lower schools, and I believe the lower schools 
must have room to grow above their present position, or they will cease to grow. I 
believe it would be a bad policy for us to say, we will educate in the common and 
grammar-school course, and there cease, and let the other parts of the course be done 
by individual enterprise. I believe it would be bad policy to adopt any other sys- 
tem than that one that will give the most education that our means will permit us to 
give. I am well aware that in small villages circumstances may be such that the 
expenses of maintaining high schools may be too great, but the standard we think 
should be as great as I have said. Let us educate as highly as we possibly can with 
the means we have in hand to do it with, and let us feel that every dollar put into 
the brains of our children will return ten dollars in material prosperity to the people. 
I can not conceive of a great state in this era of civilization that can make itself 
felt in the world's history, that can be a great people, a noble people, that does not 
adopt some such a policy as this. Why sweep away from Cincinnati, Cleveland, or 
any other of the larger towns, their great high schools — and not a very large num- 
ber of pupils go through them perhaps — but they present the possibilities to every 
boy and girl in those cities, if ihey will to go forward, and if they have energy and 
determination, they will try to possess this higher education, and this spirit perme- 
ates the whole community. What man with a family and means would locate in a 
city that has no high-school system ? It is material wealth as well as mental wealth. 
I believe, Mr. President, that, as a general thing, we do not occupy high enough 
ground upon this question. I perhaps view this as a schoolmasier, and as most 
others would, but 1 say that those towns and cities that are flourishing moat in ma- 
terial wealth, that have most comforts, the best morals, are the towns and cities and 
communities that are devoting most of their energies, and giving the most enthusi- 
asm to the education of the whole people, not in a low sense, but in the very highest 
sense. Let us, ladies and gentlemen, link the lowest schools by different grades 
with the university, and let our young men and young women in every oommnnity 
feel that they can only be kept from the highest point by their own indifferenoe and 
want of energy. (Applause.) 

J. B. Wbston, of Antioch College : There was one idea dropped by the speaker 
last but one upon the floor, that I can not forbear alluding to. If I did not know 
my friend so well, I would think he was looking at school matters in the light of a 
politician rather than of a schoolmaster, when he urged so strongly that we should 
look at the popular will and be guided by the popular feeling in any given ease. 
There was one saving clause in his remarks which only lacked emphasis, and that 
was, that we should educate the popular will. If the popular will, the popular feel- 
ing had been the guide of the friends of common schools for the last fifty years, 
where would our common schools have been ? If the popular will, the popular feel- 
ing in the state of Massachusetts bad been the guide of Horaoe Mann, when he 
attempted the common* school reform in MassaohusettSi where would haye been the 
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eommoB-Bahool lyitem of MassftofaiiBetts and of the United States? The atate haf 
been spoken of and the people spoken of, and we have been oaotioned to remember 
that there is no abstract state separate fVom the people. Bat we should remember 
that the people of the United States are two things. They are the state and thej 
are the people ; they are the law-makers and they are the law- bearers ; they are the 
men who smmas the taxes and the men who pay the taxes assessed. I stand, then, 
and yon stand before the world in these two relations. We are the component parts 
of thai abstraot thing, the state; the praotioal workers in' that praotioai thing of 
paying taxes to the state. For what purpose are our common schools established ? 
Kot to educate my ohildren; I may have them or I may not. Not to educate the 
children of particular persona, whose money may be abundant while they have no 
children, or whose children may be abundant while they have no money. We are to 
look at the question as a whole. Our ideal common-school system is a system which 
shall benefit the children as the nation's children, and the children of the nation as 
those who a few days hence will be the cititens of the nation — will be the state. 
Now the question, it seema to me, which lies at the foundation of the whole matter 
is, what is the education which the children need, which will fit them to be the best 
citisens when they shall be the active citisens? What shall bring the best condi- 
tions, the best morals, the best intelligence, the best health, the best manhood into 
these ehildren's heads and hearts and bodies, so as to enable them best to perform 
their duties when the responsibilities of the state shall be upon them ? In that con- 
dition, while we are the people, the tax-gatherers are not to ask what we most wish 
or what other's wishes are in regard to the matter at issue, but what will the state 
need — the public interest need. And when we have come to that conclusion, if the 
people are not ready to do that, what shall we do ? . Hold baok and do nothing ? 
(Voice : "Do the beat you can.") Do the best you can is well said, but where shall 
we do ? Lay the matter before the people, and bring them up to the standard ? As 
long as they are virtually the law^givers, we must have their consent; but must we 
stop because they have not the ideal they should have? I believe (we may sufior 
ourselves to be " a mutual admiration society " in the state) there are no people in 
Ohio that know so well what sort of education the people need as the schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses ; and while we fix our hearts upon the best ideal, let us bring 
the people up to that best ideal. We can not have the law until we have the ideal, 
as the people are the law-makers. But let ns have the ideal, and work among the 
people and in the schools for an ideal system, and let that ideal school system be . 
sttoh as shall be the best for the state in its highest capacity. Then, inasmuch as 
the people and the tax-payers are the same, we can work together in harmony. On 
both sides the argument is based upon this question in the abstraot ; but let ns re- 
member that, while we are the people, we are the state ; while we have individual 
interests, we have general interests. The questions of to-day are not only what 
shall be for our simple interests for the day, but that which shall grow up for our 
beat interests at a future day. 

pBiBiDiirT : In order to avoid discussion on one or two points, I wish to state 
what I mean by the terms I used. I should say there are some very unguarded ex- 
pressions in this addreaa, but they have occurred on account of the fact that ill- . 
neaa both at the beginning and cloae of the year, prevented me from giving atten- 
tion to it so early that I could review and qualify the terms used. I do not think 
there is any special diffsrence between my meaning and Mr. Furay's views. I mean 
by the state, as used there, the whole in their organised capacity. I mean by the * 
people simply oiUaens in the school district ; citizens in the town. I mean to say 
that no part of the citisens, no small part of the citisens, shall dictate to the whole 
organised body of oitiiena what they shall do ; but that the citizens in their orgaa- 
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isod capacity shall say to the part of the citisens and to the citiiens in their unor- 
ganised capaeity what shall be done. That is what I mean, and yon may oritieiae 
that as much as you like. Bat when I use the term people, I do not mean the state 
and when I nee the term state, I do not mean the abstract thing bat the power of 
the state. 

W. Wbioht, of Rnshsylyania, 0. : I most heartily approbate the sentiment brought 
forward by our president, not merely for the effect produced upon us as an assoeia' 
ion of teachers, but for \he effect which will be produced by the inaugural through- 
out the state. I am satisfied from my own personal experience that it will do good , 
like the testimony last year in Sandusky, which did rery much to strengthen the 
backbone, the moral stamina of the teachers throughout the state. Some of those 
present advocated on the floor the necessity of teaching morality as connected with 
rectitude. I am glad we have that principle advocated to-day by our president. 
There are other points I wish to speak upon briefly. I think we have got into the 
mist in our definition in reference to governments and nations. Oovernments and 
nations are two distinct things. A nation is composed of OTory ^individual inhabit- 
ing the territory or country ; the government is an institution of God, established 
for the good of men. On that very principle it is our duty as teachers to teach the 
principles of true government, and I believe just there is a principle that is brought 
out, that of Justice, and the idea that law should be founded on justice. This eomei 
from the principle we call conscience. And whence comes conscience ? From the 
teachings of God's word. Remove that, and we haye a heathen's eoliscienee. 

I most heartily reaffirm the position also taken by the superintendent from Cincin- 
nati, that, instead of bringing down and restricting the course of study, let it be in- 
creased to the largest extent. I believe it to be our duty, as an Aasooiationy to labor 
to extend the common-school course to embrace several studies it does not. 

As to the attention we should give to popular sentiment, I look upon it that it ii 
our business, if we understand the position we occupy, to make popular sentiment 
As already stated, it is because of the influence of the schoolmaster that the schools 
to-day occupy as high a plane as thev do; and it is our duty to go on and raise the 
public sentiment higher and higher, — and in one sense it is to the schoolmasters of 
Ohio that we are to look for the public sentiment of Ohio. When we are engaged ia 
the school-room inculcating truth, we are there forming the national habits ; and if 
we are true to our position, the good results of our work will show in another genera- 
tion. 

W. H. G. Adnbt, of the Ohio University, Athens, 0. : It is desirable that the ad- 
dress should go forth to the people of the state, and yet I should have some regret 
in seeing it go to the people of the state with one or two allusions, unguarded as thejr 
may have been, as our excellent president has suggested ; and there is one other to 
which I will allude: that is, his comparison between the colleges and ^ high 
schools of the state. I believe, as our president has suggested, that our whole sys- 
tem of schools, from the highest to the lowest, should be perfectly doTetailed 
together, and I deplore the fact that the primary, intermediate, high schools, col- 
leges, and universities are not parts of the same great system, as he has suggested 
they should be. In giving them in that order, the president indicated that our col- 
leges should stand above the high schools ; but there was an allusion, by direct oon- 
parison, which seemed to indicate that such was not the order of their relations at 
present. I believe his language was something like this, in referring to the col- 
leges, that nine-tenths of them were less efficient than our high schools. 

pRfSiDBKT : Let me correct you, as you have entirely mistaken my position. In 
speaking of colleges in this connection, I said those abnormal inttilmHom oallbd ee^ 
iegea, which wera less thorough than nine*tenths of our high sohools, should be bap- 
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tiled with a new and more appropriate name, and shonld not have the name of col- 
lege. I did not refer to any college, but simply to a thing which is sometimes ^ot 
np in some back woods, and appropriates the name of college. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Prof. Adnbt: That remores the entire objection, and I will close with a single 
remark. I could not believe that this Association of ours, with such a large number 
of teachers, a large portion of whom are superintendents, could applaud such a sen- 
timent. I am glad others understood it better. I could not believe that so many 
excellent teachers could indorse the idea that they, with one or two assistants, would 
be able to do the work that the entire corps of professors could do in their Alma 
Mater, 

Prof. John D. Pkrrt, of Oberlin : First, I desire to make a single remark in re- 
gard to the people and the state. I believe there is no real difference of opinion, 
but there is one point I think should be emphasised in reference to that matter. 
The state stands in one view as the representative of the people, and it is a proper 
view. In another view, the people stand as representing the power. Now there is 
this thing which I wish to suggest : we can not have a true state unless there be 
continuous action and inter-action, from day to day and from year to year, between 
the people and the state. Otherwise the state becomes simply a machine. Where, 
however, there is inter- action continually going on, the state is the representative of 
the people, and the people, on the other hand, holding the power, the state is simply 
the means of carrying out their will. There is a continual action and inter-action 
which keeps the state np with the people, and, on the other hand, the people are 
kept up with all demands of the state. In judging when an ideal may properly be 
demanded, we should look at it in the light that what is for the good of the people, 
is for the good of the state ; and any act of legislation to be legitimate, must be for 
the good of the people. 

Another point, in reference to higher education. The position taken may be the 
one which is best for the time, but I believe we ought also to look at that which per- 
tains to the state and people also in the highest sense in order that we may advance 
and not remain on a low dead level. Now, Mr. President, what is it that the state 
really needs as to higher education ? It is that there shall be men, each in his own 
sphere, educated so that we shall have steam plowers, steam respers, and mowers, 
etc. Here is a man who has certain peculiarities which fit him to become an inven- 
tor. Kow shall that man bo compelled to work forty or fifty years at his own ex- 
pense, simply to benefit the state ? When yon have a mower of good quality, con- 
structed, it may be, by the self-denial and life-long devotion of an individual, is not 
the humblest farmer benefited, and is it not a matter of interest to all, and should 
we' not be willing to contribute to sustain such a man in pursuing the higher mathe- 
matics, if they come in play in the invention ? Here is another that would become 
an engineer. Is it not for the interest of the lowest man in community who would 
be benefited by the steam-engine, by railroads, by matters in which steam is brought 
to bear, is it not an interest to the poorest man that that individual shall be sus- 
tained by the state, in order that these results may be brought, not to a clique, not 
to a party, not to a guild, but to one and all as composing the nation, composing the 
community or commonwealth, thus resulting to the good of all and hence to the 
good of the state ? 

But another point. We say that we are to sustain our common schools. So we 
are. But how sustain them ? Where are the teachers ? Whence are the teachers 
to come ? Not from the common schools. If you have the teachers simply from the 
common schools, a degradation of the common- school system will be the result, for 
it can not go above the fountain whence it flows. If we would have our common 
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schools advance, if we would have them conduce to the good of the state at large, 
tre must have the fountain pure, and that fountain must be a high system of educa- 
tion, — universities, if you please, in which truth must be investigated for its own 
sake, and this must be carried out practically from year to year and from one gen- 
eration to another. The fact is, if the common schools are to elevate, it must be 
because these are nurseries of learning in which persons shall get such instrnotioBi 
training, and discipline hs will enable them to go into neighborhoods, and with self- 
denial lift up the neighborhood by a persevering coarse io the training of yoang 
minds. I believe if we look at it in this light, we shall see the necessity for higher 
institutions, and I believe it is right that the state shall sustain these institutions. 

Reference has been made to physical culture. It is demanded by the state iie«lf 
for the good of the people, that we have men and women of a physique which ahall 
be better than that which wo now have. I believe it is a matter of self- protection that 
we should do something in this direction. 

I want to make one remark bearing upon another point: that is, that the state 
failing to do these things, individuals should establish such schools as are needed. 

In respect to the studies pursued by students in our state in order to build up the 
interests of the state, it is plain that the history of the state and United States 
should be taught. 

Rkv. 0. N. Hartshorn, President of Mt. Union College : I wish to confine my 
remarks chiefly to the drift of the inaugural, as I understand it, applying chiefly to 
the kind of schools and kind of instruction, and the best methods of improving 
and elevating them. I understand that, in the inaugural, reference was made to our 
methods of public instruction in the schools, but I did not understand that he made 
any conflict or raised any difference between the schools, but recognised the common 
school, the high school, and the college, and that eaeh was adapted to the other. I 
nnderstood, also, that he recognized the use of the same principles in elevating oar 
schools as we should use in the state in elevating our system of commerce or our 
system of agriculture or manufacture ; that, in consulting the needs of the people, 
the will of the people, we should perhaps not look to the lowest, perhaps not to the 
highest. We should, however, look to that educated, enlightened sentiment that 
will be adapted to the wants of the people, recognising, however, the very best prin- 
ciples that can be adopted in the practical applications of life. If you will notice 
how agriculture is improved, yon will see the very best agrioulturists of the com- 
monwealth consulting together, studying the subjeet, examining it in all its theo- 
retical as well as its practical bearings, and then perhaps, in addition to their agri- 
cultural associations, conventions, their agricultural publications, etc., they will ap- 
point judicious persons to go to the legislature and devise for the interests of the 
people, perhaps drafting such bills as are needed and appreciated, and from time te 
time they will thus elevate the agricultural interests of the state. The same process 
you will notice has been adopted in regard to the oommercial interests of the state, 
the manufacturing interests of the state, and every soeial interest of the state. That 
is the principle the teachers ought to adopt ; the same common-sense means to ele- 
vate education in the schools of our state. I think we ought to look to it carefully 
to «ee what the people need. What do they need with regard to primary or common 
schools? Not just what they want, should their wishes be expressed, because per- 
haps the sentiment of some of our people in the more rural districts is not properly 
enlightened. As when Horace Mann started to lecture through Massachusetts on 
the subject of education, he sought to manufacture public sentiment: so we are to 
endeavor, to some extent to-day, to manufacture publio sentiment, and, inmanafae- 
tnring public sentiment, we must expect to do it somewhat as we see the little rivv- 
let and brook forming the creek and river, and some of these perhaps forming the 
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great Mississippi. Instead of iookisg at the month of tbe Mississippiy we should 
rather look at the soarce. In founding our great universities, we must look first at 
the foundation of our educational system, tbe -common schools, then to our high 
schools, and then to our oolleges ; and if these common schools are not right, if 
these high schools are not upon a proper basis, our colleges can not exist. If our 
schools have not their legitimate demands in the needs of the people, in their enlight- 
enment, in their affections, in their love, in their appreciation, they can not exist. 
They must be needed and prized from tbe lowest to the highest; and if we can not 
adapt our schools to tbe needs and the desires, the enlightened desires of the people, 
they can not live. There is a relation here between supply and demand just as in 
other things, and we must not ignore that. 

A single word, if you please, with regard to the allusion made in the address. It 
was apparently incidental, and yet, to my mind, it had a wonderful meaning. The 
president and several other speakers alluded to the mode of instruction in tbe com- 
mon schools, in our districts in rural sections of the country, in our high schools in 
cities and towns, and in our colleges. Wherever instruction is given, it is desirable 
to have such a system as will, in the first place, discipline the minds of the pupils, 
and that will, while it imparts the true facts, the real knowledge, still have this 
thought in view, to discipline so as to prepare man as man in all the relations of life. 
Thia should be our aim, because to be a roan or woman, a true man — to be a man 
harmoniously developed and disciplined — is greater than to be a king. How is this 
to be done ? One thing I mention which we need, and I think every teacher will 
realize it, and if yon visit any institution of learning in the country the more your 
attention will be called to it, that we need apparatus, specimens, models, charts, and 
the various facilities with which to illustrate every branch of study and throw it into 
tangible form as much as possible before the pupil. In other words, while we teach 
a subject, to treat the subject concretely, so that the principles can be seen. This 
would abridge very much the time required for instruction. If we could manufac- 
ture or devise simple, correct apparatus, so as to engage very many of the faculties 
or senses, it would greatly aid us. I do not ignore the idea ot training tbe senses 
of the young or old. I expect to receive some benefit by my visit here on this island. 
I think none too old to learn through the eye or ear or any of the senses; and one 
philosophy of education is to bring into requisition all the faculties ; and whatever 
may aid in this, whatever objects or apparatus you may use for the purpose of making 
experiments or for illustrating, whatever specimens you may bring before the eye 
for the purpose of showing what you teach, will facilitate your work in tbe common 
schools, in the high schools, or in the highest university. We do not know in this 
country how to spend money in our common schools, our high schools, colleges, and 
universities, as they do in some sections of tbe world, where their greatest outlays 
are for apparatus, the best that can be brought before the student. What we want 
is something that will abridge the time of teaching; that will abridge, to a certain 
extent, that abstract principle we have in some schools. We do not want mere 
theory, but something adapted to this practical age. We want to begin this in our 
common schools. I wish to emphasize it, that I regard our common-school system 
as the highest system of the state. I am aware it does not, perhaps, finish the work ; 
but I regard our common schools as the fountains, and if you dry up these common 
schools, you will dry up the high schools, tbe oolleges, the universities, and will dry 
up the state. What I mean is, that it is this that will benefit the people most : 
and I refer to the people in their organized capacity as a state or commonwealth, 
just as I understand the president to use it. We must look to the common schools 
to carry out the idea expressed by my friend from Cincinnati. Introduce into theso 
schools those studies that are taught in the higher schools, so that they may be im- 
proved and led on as far as possible. I am aware that there are objections to bring- 
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ing the eommon sobools ap; but we need to educate oar people, the tax-payers, in 
order to get better faeilities for teaching, better buildings, etc. This is a subjeet 
that lies at the very foundation, it seems to me, of all the subjects we are to exam- 
ine during our oonyention. 

-President J. H. Fairchild, of Oberlin, being requested to speak upon the sub- 
ject, said : It is very unfortunate that you have brought me out, becaase I feel that 
I have nothing to say in regard to the matter. Not that I have not been interested ; 
I find myself greatly interested and instructed when I am permitted to go into a 
gathering of teachers as I have bad the privilege of doing this morning ; but I 
always have this experience, that if I have any thing I would be glad to say, if I 
wait patiently, £ will hear it said. (Laughter.) 

I can say that I have been edified both by the address and by the criticisms and 
remarks that have been made. They all seemed to be in place, and there was np 
sort of conflict between them in my own feeling. The address regards it as the ob- 
ject of common schools and colleges to make the best men and women the world 
needs. That is the purpose of all our education ; it is the outcome of the address, 
as I understand it ; and the outcome of those who depend upon the will of the people 
as our guide in the work of education. The thing we want to aim at is to get the 
best results in human education and human life. The interest of the people is what 
we are aiming at — the greatest interest of the people ; and we may help them greatly 
sometimes without waiting to get their sense upon certain matters. If we see a man 
drowning, we do not wait for him to tell us what he needs, but strive to rescue him 
at once. The people are in favor of education, and we are trying to persuade them 
to accept the thing they need, so there need be no conflict here. 

I feel that perhaps there is in our common school system a tendency to elevate the 
mechanical part; that is, to make a good deal of the mechanism of the organiza- 
tion, and bestow perhaps more upon that than upon the pertonnel of the thing itself. 
I sometimes feel that, in our eff^orts at thorough organization and attempts to bring 
up a mechanical arrangement that shall bring out the best results, we occasionally 
shut out the thing to be accomplished, and in a manner rob ourselves of the highest 
kind of educational forces with which Providence furnishes us. I suppose the 
mightiest forces in the education of the young is human character, personal charac- 
ter in the teacher; and we want our schools organized in such a way as to give a 
margin for this personal power to operate upon the young. We may work by ma- 
chinery in the schools to such an extent as to make the teacher a mere mechanic 
turning the crank, rather than a moulding power to shape the material to his hand. 
It seems there is danger of running in that direction and robbing the teacher of his 
personal power, and not giving him that chance to bring his own personal forces to 
bear upon the education of children. (Applause.) 

L. L. Casipbell, of Niles, 0. : I would state that the last remark is the one I de- 
sire, very briefly, (o call the attention of this meeting. With the main features of 
the inaugural, I^erfectly agree ; but, it seems to me, that the tendency of the dis- 
cussion of this question this morning has been rather to call the attention to the im- 
parting of knowledge, and that the great object was to impart a greater degree of 
knowledge in the different sciences, rather than to bring out habits of life, habits of 
thought; and I hope that this Association will not paas by what I oonoeive to be 
the primary object: that is, to fit the children of the state in such away that they 
will be good citizens. And let me say that my own experience during the past sum- 
mer has been — for I have asked the question pointedly of teachers, and the result 
has been that nineteen-twentieths of them have answered me that the primary ob- 
ject was to be simply a pouring in of knowledge — looking after methods of instruc- 
tion and the imparting of knowledge, rather than habits of thought and habits of 
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oharaeter. I would like to see the Attention of the Aiiooiation direeted a little more 
in that channel, rather than in the channel which the diMasaion haa taken. I think 
we should always keep in mind, that the primary object of all education is to form 
correct habits of thought and habits of life, such as will make good oitisens and a 
prosperous state. 



EEPOET ON OBJECT LESSONS. 
/ 

BY HI88 HARRIET L. KEELER, CLEVELAND, 0. 

I confess to being thoroughly appalled when I fully realized what I bad 
done in consenting to occupy your time this afternoon in the discnssion of ob- 
ject studies; for I could not conceal from myself the fact that the more I 
studied the subject, the more it seemed to elude me. Indeed, I was almost 
ready to accept and apply the old Scotch woman's definition of metaphysics, 
which was that when one man was talking to another man about something he 
knew nothing about, and the other man did not understand one word that he 
said, that was metaphysics. I have been fully persuaded, again and again, 
that that was object lessons. That object lessons have fallen sadly into dis- 
grace of late, no one will deny. Weak, aimless, superficial, and incoherent, 
are perhaps not the worst things that are said of them, but they are bad 
enough. 

There are those who deem the entire system nonsense, and have no hesita- 
tion in expressing their opinion. Others there are who once were eager and 
hopeful, but now are totally disheartened, and are ready to place object lessons 
in Lord Dundreary's category, ** as one of those things that no fellow can find 
out" Still others there are, accepting quite as fully as any one the incom- 
pleteness of the success, yet believe that they see in the system the key of a 
great problem, and are (fontent to labor, watching nature to see whither she 
leads that they may follow. 

Object teaching stands as the representative of a new thought in education, 
not opposed to, though differing merely from, the older plan. No one will 
deny that that system which gives to the infant mind in the school but weak 
dilutions of the studies of maturer years, unless the teacher is broader than 
his creed, develops but a single faculty of the mind, memory. What does a 
child do when he learns to read ? He remembers forms, and calls them by 
name ; he gets ideas with these sometimes, and sometimes he does not. It is 
appalling the amount of average reading a child may accomplish, and yet be 
innocent of an idea. We teach a child number; if correctly taught, he first 
appreciates the fact, then connects it to memory. In writing^ it is true, we 
train the hand, but, after a brief period, memory dictates the forms. Finally, 
the child learns his spelling lessons — an exercise of pure memory — unaided 
by association. Just here nature makes a grand stand for her rights, and is 
not always worsted in the conflict 

Now, I would by no means be held to assert that in the present constitution 
of our primary schools only memory is developed. Far from it There is 
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eyerjwhere a most zealoas effort to crowd into the dry roatine of school daties 
as moch as possible of the^viTifying inflaence of objective teacbinjir. Through 
-memory, by means of language lessons turning to account the little stones 
with which every good school is supplied, much is done^ but it is erratic, irreg- 
ular, dependent upon chance suggestions and humor of the teacher; and, 
while none of this should be omitted, it by no means fills the place or accom- 
plishes the results that an easy, natural, systematic, and successful system of 
object teaching would do. We have all accepted, in some measure at least, 
the German discovery, that the human child is possessed of five senses, to- 
gether with various muscles and faculties, all of which by a necessity of their 
nature demand constant activity; and we are at last seeing that the sponta- 
.neous activity of the observing faculty 'has a meaning and a ase. What once 
was regarded as aimless action, is now recognized as the process of acquiring 
a knowledge upon which all subsequent knowledge is built When Agassiz 
receives a new pupil, the first thing is to find out how much he can see; — whmi 
his eyes and ears and hands are worth to him. We proceed upon different 
principles, I fear. 

Now I would not be understood as taking issue with a reasonable statement 
of the view that the memory must be developed. It must be developed. Tlie 
child is ignorant, and he must learn ; he must learn from books, moreover. He 
can not get his finger under the letters of his little book; he must remember, 
with no aid from any sense but sight, the sight of words A difficnlt task ! 
and every mental faculty must be awakened to accomplish this the easier 
With the other faculties of the mind in active operation, that of memory ia 
.proportionally strengthened. The intelligent child, — he who is quick to dis- 
. cern and most eager to tell what he knows,— other things being eqnal, learns 
to read soonest 

But not for memory only should the observing faculties be trained. In life 
he is the successful man who sees most accurately, compares most qaickly, 
comprehends most fully, ai d decides most justly. If he must wait till he re- 
calls what he had learned in books, he is outstripped in the raca 

She only can attain the Bible stature of a woman, — ^as one who shall do her 
husband good and not evil all the days of her life,— who considereth a field 
and buyeth it, who purchaseth a vineyard with the fruit of her hands, who 
openeth her mouth with wisdom and stretcheth out her bands to the needy end 
. looketh well to the ways of her household : such a one has need of something 
other than the knowledge learned in books. 

The power to see, to comprehend, to judge, and then to speak ; these are ilie 
essential things in afler life, and these are the results that object teaching 
seeks, and it seeks them by precisely the means with which the child obtained 
them before he came to school. Objects, tangible forms, and facts in nature; 
and object teaching simply proposes tx» use the same means in school that 
nature is using out of school It asks simply to put in the schools the mother's 
.method at the same time that you put there the mother's children,-~and that 
is all there is of it It is no Herculean task to give an object leeson; there 
are no Eleusinian mysteries connected with it Every wise and thoughtful 
mother, with leisure sufficient for the purpose, is giving olject lessons every 
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day. Every one of us who cherishes a loving sympathy with an active child, 
is doing the same thing; we can not help it The child compels us. 

An object lesson, then, is simply a conversation looking toward three results, 
namely, that the child shall use his senses, that he shall obtain a clear concep- 
tion of the thing perceived by them; that he shall think and reason so far as 
his age and development warrant; and, lastly, that he shall express this 
thought and reproduce this conception in accurate language. This reproduc- 
tion may also be expressed by form in drawing, or in the actual building, as 
Froebel in the Kindergarten system. The aims, Uien, of an object lesson are, 
that the child may perceive, may think, may speak, and these are aims enough ; 
for, if these are gained, all is gained. A knowledge of acts may and will 
come with these; but it must be a concomitant, not an aim. It must come 
naturally, because of the interest we excite, not the result of drill; we drill 
enough in other things. Let there be twenty minutes respite, I pray you I 
The moment we turn an object lesson into a machine to force a few more facts 
into the memory, we are lost I dwell the more emphatically upon this, ladies 
and gentlemen, because I do believe that this is the rock upon which we split. 
I do believe that this is the central point of our weaknesa We are all ready 
enongh to accept the theory ; but our teeth are so set on edge by the wild 
grapes of past generations, that, in ^pite of ourselves, we are uneasy unlefs 
our teaching has a direct bearing upon the memory. We turn the lesson from 
its legitimate purpose, and make it a Gradgrind machine; and then, because 
it is not so good for this as a text book, we decry it, and say it is aimless and 
superficial 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, did you ever realize how many people there 
are in the world who can not see? Are there not among your acquaintances 
individuals in whose personal integrity you have the highest confidence, yet 
whose description of an event you would scarcely accept, though it were given 
under oath? And why? Because you know they can not see and can not 
judge. Long ago we gave up the hope of hearing anything accurately. We 
do not expect the truth. We have listened to falsifications and exaggerations 
so long, that we let it go, attributing the situation to Providence and total de- 
pravity, to be corrected when the Millennium comes in. We ought to begin to 
correct it now. I would have a child trained, as a matter of discipline, to see 
and describe things exactly as they are. This habit formed, it will continue 
like any other habit ; and in this way mental abiliiy will supplement moral 
obligation, Horace Mann, I believe, tells of a Scotch schoolmaster who in- 
sisted that a bag of beans was indispenfable to a school room. Then, when a 
boy says that he has seen a hundred horses, let him count the beans, and see 
whether indeed he has seen that many. I should esteem it of much greater 
importance that a child of nine years could relate accurately every incident 
that occurred on his way to school, than that he should know the muliiplica' 
tion table; for the multiplication table will come with time, but the early edu- 
cation of the senses neglected, a fatal weakness is induced, which may over- 
throw the efforts of an entire life. Then, ladies and gentlemen, no object les- 
son is a failure if it induces the children to observe, to think, to express. It 
may be imperfect in form, illogical in conception, unskillful in treatment; but 
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if it in any measure produces these results, in that measure it is a success. It 
may be urged that evils will arise from this incomplete form, illogical concep- 
tion, and unskillful treatment. Undoubtedly there will. But do we not see 
lessons given every day in geoj^raphy, arithmetic, and grammar that are im- 
perfect, illogical, and awkward? yet we think we obtain very good results not- 
withstanding. Why may not this be true in object teaching as well ? 

Could each one of us to-day receive from some guardian genius the gift of 
our choice, how many think you would crave the power of ezpreseion ? And 
yet in our schools we leave that which we esteem so highly, almost to chancei 

To be sure we correct prevalent errors, and the teacher knows how often 
she goes over the weary round ; but, aside from object teaching, there is oo 
systematic effort to increase the child's vocabulary. Nor can there be, for it is 
from objects that we get ideas, and there are children in every city school ten 
yenrs of age, whose available vocabulary is less than two hundred worda 
Observing teachers will tell you this. These, of course, are not children from 
cultivated homes, but they are the children for whom we are especially responsi- 
ble, since the school stands to them as almost their only means of culture. Do 
you think we can count upon our 6ngers the children who come to our schools, 
six years of age, who, when the object is placed in position, have no words to 
express under the table, upon the platform, between the windows, against, the 
wall ? We can if we count by the hundred, but it will exhaust them everyone. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, if indeed our theory be right, if it be truly 
worth our while to endeavor to put it into practice, what are the difficulties in 
the way, and where are the Hohs chained and unchained that bar our path ? 
Pardon me if again I recur to the one already mentioned, for I certainly deem 
it the greatest That while we accept the theory intellectually, we do not ac- 
cept it in any such sense that it becomes part and parcel of practice. We be- 
lieve with our heads, but not with our heatts; and that, in spite of ourselves, 
we deem it greater gain if the child has acquired a foci than if he has seem a 
thing. Time and practice will bring to this its sufficient remedy. 

Again, our object lessons are not objective enough. This may seem a 
strange charge ; but it is questionable how definite an idea a child of six years 
can obtain of an object, unless he can in some measure, at least, possess him- 
self of it. The little toddling explorer, just free from his mother's lap, sub- 
jects every object of this unknown world to his sensea IT it be a block, he 
feels it, puts it in his mouth, throws it to see what it will endure and what 
effect it will have ; if a rattle, listens for the noise ; it a flower, he picks it to 
pieces; if a fly, hears it buzz and pulls off its wings — all in the line of growth; 
and so, while undoubtedly larger children may be taught from pictures and 
may be required to remember, little children need things, and, if it be practi- 
cable, let each child have them ; — we all know how possession strengthens our 
senses. But this is not easy, you say, and requires money and thought It is 
true it is not easy, and it does require money and thought — thought not least 
If these are obstacles, let them stand. They exist 

Another thing I will speak of, not because it belongs here, but because I 
thought of it in this connection ; and that is, that when we use objects that the 
children have always seen, like table, clock, window, etc., we can not expect 
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that the children shall see more new things; the most we can hope is, that the 
child will pot his former impressions and vagne conceptions into accurate lan- 
guage. Indeed, it may be best to make language the principal aim of object 
teaching for the first year at least 

One result of this failure to make object lessons objective is, that we fail to 
get on the plane where the children are. We think they know^more than they 
do, question accordingly ; the children guess — catch from intonation, — a few 
bright ones lead the class. The result looks just as absurd as it really is. 
Time and practice will overcome this also. However there is a difficulty which 
will be met everywhere, which is purely mechanical, yet it is undoubtedly a 
grave obstacle to success. The problem is to make the mind active and keep 
the body recuonabfy quiet We must steer our course between the Scylla of 
listless indifference, produced by repression, and the Charybdis of bedlam, 
induced by freedom from all restraint If any think this to be easy, I would 
most respectfully suggest that they try it Tt is an entirely different thing to 
manage j^(y children from what it is to manage one; and right here the children 
must be managed^ and not governed, I use manage in the broad sense mean- 
ing to guide, direct, rather than control. Lay down your rules and enforce 
them, and the result will be that the child will place the rule and his necessity 
of obedience first, and the object second. You do not call forth his best men- 
tal effort, and the lesson fails. It is possible to teach reading and arithmetic, 
to have good order, and obtain high percents^ and yet have little power in man- 
(iging children. A successful object lesson can not be given without managing 
them. 

One other obstacle may exist, gentlemen, and if it does, it lies at your door. 
No system of object lessons can ever be a success, until it is recognized in the 
course of study, — until its results are counted in the aggregate with other re- 
sults, and help make up the standard by which thcteacher's work is judged. 
The fact that the pupil must be advanced upon certain percents which all may 
attain, combined with that other fact that the best results of object teaching 
can not be put upon paper, but are shown in the increased intelligence, the 
ready speech, the quick perception, — moreover, that these may escape yon in 
your hurried visits and press of work and responsibility, — makes your task one 
of exceeding difficulty. In your hands is the reputation as well as the remu- 
neration of the teachers ; and if it should so happen (I do not say that it does 
or will) that, when the final estimate is made, percents in arithmetic and geog- 
raphy outweigh general intelligence and perception ; that she is held to be th^ 
best teacher whose pupils stand highest in these results which are produced by 
drill; then, gentlemen, you may as well put your object lessons in the bottom 
of the sea, for all the good they. will do in your common schools. Remember, 
please, that I do not ask that arithmetic and geography shall be ignored. I 
simply ask that intelligence and perception be counted. I know of schools in 
which they are. I believe there are many such. 

I wish I could fitly convey to you my ideal of what object teaching (but all 
I can say will fall infinitely short of the reality) may be, when theory and prac- 
tice, culture and experience, join hands to work the same result 

Object teaching, to be successful, must in one sense be universal; with the 
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child as the centre it must enrround him with the provocatioDfl of growth in 
every direction. Not only form or color or objects for their qualities makeup 
a system of object lessons, but all things with which a child is sarroonded, 
that enter into his daily life, or his daily experience. Not only objects in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but actions, states, conditions, everything that is 
related to him.« It probably is not a matter of thrilling interest to a child that 
an object is natural and opaqne and inflammable, and so forth, to the end of 
the chapter; it may do well enough for once or twice, but when continued the 
monotony is distressing. Let the first year be devoted to language if you 
please ; use for its development all the objects in a child's little world, at school, 
at home, upon the street — the bird in the air, the cloud in the sky, the snow 
on the ground, the sun, the moon, the stars, everything, anything, that to bis 
infant mind is an object of interest 

Later, when the child has gained language and possession of himself, broaden 
the field. Make the school a sort of museum to which he may bring his little 
treasures and discoveries sure of a welcome. They will be worthless of coarse, 
and after they have served their purpose you can throw them all away. la it 
a lesson upon clothing? Let the children bring cotton and silk, linen and 
woolen. If little children, classify by color; if older, by texture; but with that 
to begin with, you need not stop unless you will until you have reached the 
sifhny fields of Carolina, or the vine clad hills of France. Are you talking of 
food, of grains? — bring the wheat, and corn, and rye, and oats; as they grow 
if possible, if not as you buy them; but be sure that the children know what 
they are talking about ; get down to where they are. Above all things, roase 
curiosity ; it needs but slight inspiration to set a company of children at work. 
Did you ever in an unguarded moment express your desire for specimens in 
sentomology before a group of active, loving children ? And do you remem- 
ber how it seemed that the very sky rained bugs and beetles ? And that after 
you had gathered up every box, emptied every possible drawer, packed yoar 
clothing into the smallest available compass, you at length ventured to remon- 
strate, summoned sufficient courage to tell the loving hearts and willing hands 
that really you did not want any more, you had no place to put them ? And 
do you remember how critical the children grew, and how they discovered 
beauties that escaped your eyes ? 

I would like to see something of that spirit in our object teaching. With a 
year for language, another to note relations, qualities, use ; broadening the 
field and making everything grist that comes to our mill, I see no reason why, 
after that preparation, we may not lead to science whenever we will I do not 
know that it would be best to do so, but it would be very easy. I do not feel 
ready to sustain with devotion any of the so-called systems of object lessons 
That which seems to me best adapted to our purpose and most capable of 
modification, is the one known as the German. But the successful' system 
will be that which grows up in our schools in the hands of our teachers. It is 
questionable whether we can simply transplant any system wisely. That 
represented by the Oswego school, gaining its inspiration from Pestalozzi and 
his German followers, developed and crystallized amid the severe practical 
thought, the stern demand for results which characterize the English mind. 
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It perhaps attained its highest success in the home and colonial training schools 
from whence it was transfjorted to Canada, from thence crossed the lake to 
Oswego in the person of Miss Jones, and from the Oswego school it has been 
widely disseminated throughout the United States. 

The other that I have called the German, is from Russia, and appeared in 
this country simultaneously with the. introduction of the German tongue in 
our public schools, it being used as an efficient aid in acquiring the use of the 
German language. It, too, derives its inspiration from Pestalozzi, but it has 
grown up amid the deeper thought, the more generous culture, the more meta- 
physical perceptions of the Germans. The English method looks for imme- 
diate results, the German for present and future growth. The one exalts the 
thing, the other the individual ; both have substantially the same theory,, both 
take the child as the centre, but one, if I may so express it, carries its develop 
ment ou in radiating lines, the other in concentric circles. 

With our intense practical genius, it is possible that we have aggravated the 
defects of the English system. It may be that putting the German method 
into our American schools we shall so modify it by practice that it shall com- 
bine the excellencies of both systems. I am fully convinced that the success- 
ful system for us will be American ; that while gaining all assistance that we 
can from other quarters, ours niust be adapted to American thought and needs 
and must be the outcome of American culture. 

We can have it if we will; if we do not believe in its necessity we shall not 
get it; if we spend our time carping at the mistakes of others we shall not at- . 
tain it We can only reach it by going to work honestly, heartily, sparing 
neither time, money nor effort In this way only may we hope lor success, 
and in this way I most confidently believe we shall attain SUCCESS. 



DISCUSSION UPON THE PAPER OF MISS HARRIET L. KEELER. 

John Hancock, of Cinoinnati, in opening the diaoussion, spoke as follows : Mr. 
President! Ladies, and Gentlemen : It might seem, and doubtless will seem, like gild- 
ing pare gold for me to say anything in addition to that which has already been so logi- 
cally said upon this subject. However, I will make some remarks upon one or two hints 
let drop in the essay to which we have listened. One of these is the fact, that ob- 
ject lessons are growing with some somewhat unpopular, or, at least, are losing the 
interest they once bad. I think that proceeds from natural causes. I believe that 
no one who knows me will, for a moment, suppose I have changed in my estimate of 
the value of this method of instruction, or means, perhaps I should better say, of 
instruction. Bat I am just as well convinced, that many advocates of object lessons — 
I do not include in that all of object teaching — have claimed too much for the means 
employed for building up an intellectual growth. I have no question in my own 
mind, Mr. President, of the importance of teaching from nature; I have no question 
in my own mind that nature is that from which the Creator desigued we should first 
learn ; but I am just as well convinced that no profound scholarship, no great char- 
acter can be built up from such instruction alone, as I am satisfied of the first fact. 
The child comes into the school-room from this great outside school; but it does not 
come into the school-room as a seeing animal alone, only capable of gaining knowl- 
edge of the world outside of it when seeing and classifying^ as important as that 
process may be. But it comes into the school-room with passions, with afi'eotions, 
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with a corporeal nataro as well as an intelleotaal one, both interlinked and joined in 
harmony ; yet teaching alone from the one will not reach and arouse the other. I 
think we sometimes, I know we sometimes forget that these children have tbonghu 
wide reaching into the department of emotional nature that can not be touched by 
external facts, or, if touched, can not be fully aroused by them. I am also fally 
convinced that, in the intellectual growth, that period comes that works of nature, 
glorious as they may be, will not be sufficient for the immortal mind ; that it trsDi- 
cends and outgrows this great physical uniTcrse ; and we begin to come to that tt 
an earlier period than we may suppose, when we are brought into sympathy andoon- 
neotion with the thoughts of men. After all, as I have said, glorious as this uniTerte 
may be, man far transcends it. His thoughts are far more magnificent, his feeliugi 
and the expressions of his feelings are far more beautiful, than anything we can 
find in external nature. 

Then, what is the value of object lessons? It seems to me that one of the chief 
yalues is, that it introduces the child from the natural method — brings him in from 
nature without — and introduces him gradually into the artificial methods of the 
school ; brings him f^om the consideration of nature up to the consideration of tha 
thoughts of men, and from the consideration of the thoughts of men in some sense, 
to the higher appreciation and thoughts of Him who made man. I think it is not 
well for us who belieye most earnestly in object teaching, to be indefinite in oar ex- 
pression as to its special place as a method of instruction. I value object teaching 
because it does enable the children to take hold of things that are tangible, things 
that are presentable, so that they may obtain an exact, clear, and well-defined notion 
of them. I value it because it does enable them to take up individual objects, and 
from their form to classify them. It is of value in all investigations in nature. I 
do not, however, believe it is the only means to teach how to classify. As was asked 
me by one of the most eminent educators of the country, ** Why is not grammar 
just as good a thing to teach classification as these blocks and minerals, etc. ? " I 
could only reply that it is as good, and has one feature that makes It better perhaps, 
but it does not come in at the point where we wish to begin teaching this classifica- 
tion. The child is not able to lay hold of these abstractions that are represented bj 
words. It first classifies by forms, and afterward will take hold of these. It mnai, 
of necessity, after while take hold of these abstract methods and abstract thoughts. 
The one follows the other ; hence, I do not think we ought to continue to follow up 
the method of object teaching into the highest grades of schools, and we do after a 
while cast aside these external object lessons as a means to be exclusively employed 
for the education of the mind. I believe, then, the object method with young ehil- 
dren — I was going to say, and I think I may say — is the only means of intelleetnal 
growth ; but it does not touch, or does not greatly touch that other side, the child's 
emotional nature. I need not be a botanist, I think, to enjoy the beauty of the plant 
or its flowers ; I need not be an astronomer in order to enjoy the beauties of the 
heavens; yet to know botany and to know astronomy doubtless would add to the 
enjoyment I would hav« in contemplating both. But the emotions and passions are 
aroused chiefly by the contact of heart with heart, and scarcely in any other way. 

I think I may say that one of the difficulties that has arrayed itself in the way ef 
the reform, as we who believe in object lessons sometimes call it, is this, that to 
teach successfully these lessons, requires a greater amount of preparation on the part 
of the teacher, a wider range of knowledge, and greater care in giving instruction 
by far than the old methods. I think I may say I have seen as poor teaching— I 
dare not say worse— in the object method as in the old methods. I have seen objeet 
lessons given that were worthless in every respect, except that for the moment they 
interested the children. 
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Then, if we are to carry this method forward, as I believe we 8faaIl»--froni the 
suocess which has attended it where teacbera tbempelyes have been tanght property 
the use of the method,— no one shoald enter upon the work, so as to teaoh properly 
by the objective method, without himBelf or herself having been to some extent 
trained to it, — no matter how maoh they may believe in the method, unless they 
have been trained in some way to apply the means. How is this thing to be done? 
I wish to say that I know of no other way of doing this than by establishing in 
Ohio, as we ought a long time ago to have done, and it is a disgrace that we have 
not done, a normal school of this kind where the proper instruction shall be given. 
(Applause.) 

Prop. Pbrbt : First, I wish to bear witness to the excellency of the report that 
has been made, and secondly, to say a word in respect to the importance of this 
mode of teaching, in so much as in certain quarters it seems to be falling into dis- 
repute. There are reasons for this. Sometimes it has been overdone ; sometimes 
injudicious modes in carrying it out have prevailed, but I will not dwell upon this 
point, it has been so well hinted at in the report made. 

But there is a point I think I may just touch. In almost every instance when 
any success has been reached, the matter has been erytallised — I use the word be- 
cause it has been already used. It seems as soon as a method has been used with, 
success it is then crystallised, and that is always the death of anything. Instead of 
a fixed theory we want a live process that will succeed to-day, to-morrow and al- 
ways. I think we fail because we do not follow the natural order in the instruction 
of children. The first thing to be taught them is observation. Allow me to say the 
greatest difficulty we find in teaching pupils natural history, is because they have 
not been taught to observe in childhood. When you get fixed in the child the habit 
of observation, then you may go a step farther — I will give it in a word— compari- 
son. After the child has been learning day after day in this way for some time, he 
is ready for another step in oomparison. The teacher needs, however, to be very 
careful that he does not go beyond the child too much, otherwise his teaching will 
become a failure. After while, however, by another step will come in discrimina- 
tion. So step by step they may be led along surely, because it Is a living process, 
and they go on reaching results at each stage of advancement. But great results 
can not be reached if we stop right at the threshold. We begin with objects, and by 
and by we proceed to a comparison of thoughts, and by and by difi'erent ideas — if 
you please the greatest thoughts come before us. I don't believe in shutting out 
other things. It would ill become me to say so, having studied them a large por- 
tion of my life. Metaphysics, philology, history, and such things, are not to be dis- 
carded, but fifteen minutes a day might profitably be devoted to object lessons. 
Scholars migpht for instance be asked, '< what is that stone made of? " where is such 
iron found? and ten thousand things of the kind. I would have children collect min- 
erals and form a cabinet. They could learn first how the minerals appeared and their 
names, afterwards to compare them. So with plants in the neighborhood, examin- 
ing them separately first, afterwards by compariion. So with animals, beginning 
with those common to the neighborhood first. In this way an important point 
would be gained. What is it? The child is taught to observe things around him, 
things beneath his feet, and things above him, and thus a center is established, a begin- 
ning made from which he may work outward and carry out a living process by which 
his powers may be unfolded— not memory merely as memory, not judgment merely 
as judgment, but all these powers will be engaged in preparing him to become a 
man, and to compare men as he once compared plants. (Applause.) 

W. WATKIR8, of Middletown, Ohio : The able address to which we have just lis- 
tened has no doubt been received by those who have heard it with unanimous ap- 
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proval. I wish, bowever, ladies and gentlemen, to call attention to oneiingle point 
contained in it, which I conceive to be of greater importance in the advocacy of the 
object method of instraction, ibao perhaps all other points together. The difficnlty 
with which those who have advocated this system of instraetion have ever bad to 
contend is, that teachers and (he public in general will insist that these things, 
which we endeavor in the school room formally to teach and cultivate by means of 
this kind of instruction, have been taught without inslruetion at all. That is the 
old original argument of Dogberry, that reading and writing come by nature, that 
objects by which the child is surrounded, and the proper language to describe these 
objects, in their various relatioDS, are in every child the works of natare, and need 
no systematic instruction. This is the real object against which we have always had 
to contend. The people will believe and the teachers will believe, that the children 
have seen those things that they have not seen, and thai they have learned to ob- 
serve those things they have not learned to observe, and to use words and language 
which those who have an extended experience in the school-room know they have 
not learned. I wish to call your attention to the assertion in this paper, that there 
are children in our schools, if 1 understood it correctly, of ten years of age, whose 
vocabulary can be comprised in two hundred words, and that there are children who 
come into the primary rooms at the age of six, who are incapable of expressing the 
most ordinary relations of objects one to another, as ot>er, under, betide, Ao. This 
assertion my experience will justify. I have never collected exactly the number of 
words in the vocabulary of pupils, who have been under my charge, in any depart- 
ment, but I have been astonished, not only in the oases of children of six or ten years 
of age, but astonished over and over again at the poverty of the vocabulary of those 
of fifteen, seventeen or nineteen years of age. It is beyond all belief; incredible 
that children could have heard the English language as our children have, and use 
it day by day for so great a length of time, without having obtained any more com- 
mand over its words or idioms than is shown by our experience in the school-room. 
This is a sad fact which stands directly in the way as a bar to every form of instme- 
tion, whether in languages, science, or arts, and it will stand in the way as a bar to 
progress in the culture of pupils until we take the proper means to overcome the 
difficulty. I am glad we have one among us who has had the boldness to tell us 
exactly where our children stand, that we may hereafter adapt our instruction to 
their wants. 

W. D. Hbmklb, of Salem, Ohio : I do not rise to make a speech, but to put in a 
disclaimer as to a statement of the reporter. Max Miller makes an assertion, upon 
the authority of some minister in England, to the effect, that the whole vocabulary 
of some of the parishoners in his parish did not exceed three hundred words. I did 
not believe it when I first read it, and I do not believe it now. I will tell you why . 
A few years ago I tried the experiment with a little girl twenty- six months' old, 
and found in ten days' time that she used three hundred and two different words. 
• ••««««I should not like to have counted the list of that little girl's 
words when she was five or six years old. I believe the statement, that children's 
vocabulary is so limit<»d as has been said, is not true. No person can move 
around in life without using a larger vocabulary than three hundred words. I am 
willing that the statement may go for what it is worth, because the vocabulary of 
children is limited, but not to the extent stated. I think. there are very few 
children of six years of age that have not a thousand words at command. Adults 
can get along very well with two or three thousand words, because each additional 
word increases by the rule of permutation the number of sentences that can be 
framed. 

In carrying out a system of object lessons in school, there is great difficulty 
because of the lack of properly qualified teachers. If we could have John Tyndall to 
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give the lessons, or persons who would have sense enough to stop when thej 
should, and not tell anything that is not so, we might get along well enough. But 
our teachers don't know as mueh as they ought, and probably in their guiding the 
children will give utterance to things that are not true. There are very few super- 
intendents here, I think, that would be willing to giye object lessons in the presence 
of Johh Tyndall. It is a great thing to feel that we are competent to give the les- 
son, and to know when to stop. 

Hon. E. E. White, of Columbus, 0. : By your five minutes' rule I will trust my- 
self to say a few words on this subject. First, I wish to say that I have listened to 
quite a number of papers from time to time on this subject of object teaching, and I 
think I have never listened to a discussion of it which seemed to me more satisfac- 
tory, more candid, and more thorough than the discussion to which we have listened 
to-day. It seems to methat the diffloulcies in the way of the introduction and successful 
use of this system have been stated very clearly. I wish to emphasise one of these dif- 
ficulties. The aim of the object lesson, as has been stated, is to teach the child to 
see, then to think, then to express the result of the seeing and the thinking. Now, 
here is a training; there is no cramming, but it i^ true teaching. But now our 
American schools are largely conducted on the opposite theory, that is, that the 
work of the teacher is to inform the child, is to give him knowledge, to furnish him 
information, in other words, to cram. Now, how are we to introduce it into this 
eountry, unless we can chknge the very theory of our teaching to training? How 
can we produce a truly training system 7 I' apprehend that is one very great diffi- 
culty. Our teachers need other things than the ability to inform their pupils. They 
are in the habit of teaching from books, and when they take up object lessons they 
find it very difficult to give lessons on a different principle and for a different thing. 
The result is, that three-fourths of the object lessons are mere cramming lessons, 
and become a means for giving the children facts and information about a variety of 
things, many of which are superficial, illogical and heterogeneous. I think we 
never shall succeed in teaohing the real German method of object teaching until our 
teaohers comprehend it not only as a theory, but put it into their practice. They 
must learn that the great work of the teacher is to train ohildren, not simply to in- 
form them. This idea that we are to teach the child to think, to observe, to express, 
must not be expected to be done simply in the twenty-minute lesson set apart for 
the purpose, but must be the chief aim in lessons in geography, in numbers, and in 
all branches. Ton begin with the elements which the child can observe and lead to 
those things which are not observed — lead from observation to abstract truths. The 
only way such a system as this oan be made Qerman, so to speak, is to make k a 
training system. When a child goes to his teacher he is to be taken not as a vessel 
to be filled, but as one whose powers are to be drawn out, then the olgect lesson will 
come in in harmony and beeome a success. It seems to me we are never going to 
have success in teaohing object lessons in the space of twenty minutes, bat adopting 
the theory, let geography, arithmetic and other things, be taught on an entirely 
different method from the present one. Now, how is this to be done ? Can the 
masses of our teachers succeed thus ? Only when they are thus imbued with ^the 
principle, so to speak, will they be entirely competent to conduct the whole instruc- 
tion of the school upon it. Hence, here is the reason of the failure of our American 
system. We try to accomplish the work by putting it into the hands of those who 
have never devoted an hour to the matter— girls in our high schools and academies, 
girls who have simply gone through the books, expecting them to take up a philo- 
sophic system of teaching and carry it out. We must give them a system of train- 
ing to prepare them for the work. They never will succeed only as they come to that 
work with thorough preparation. We never shall^sucoeed very largely until we take 
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hold of the work hj training the teachers, especially training our primary teaehen. 
Another thing : The whole system upon which our teaching is founded, the odc 
work, the great end, is to give useful knowledge. Hence, if yon ask for an object 
lesson, you will get something about the trades. I heard in a school in a western 
city, a class trained twenty-five minutes on " how brick are made", and when the 
lesson ended every one must have seen that neither the teacher who handled thst 
brick, nor the pupils who had been talked to, knew anything practically abovt 
making bricks ; yet this was the idea to prepare them for the trades. Now object 
lessons are merely intended as a training system, — not for cramming, but as a meant 
for sharpening the perception, giving clearness to thought, and then the outcome is 
a clear, beautiful expression. 

DuANS DoTT, Superintendent of Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan : Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies, and Gentlemen : I was encountered a few moments ago by a gentleman 
in the hotel, who said I was wanted to close this meeting. Whether that is a com- 
pliment or not, I can not say. (Laughter.) I said I knew very little about the sub- 
ject you werQ discussing, and he said that was just the reason he wished me to 
speak. (Renewed laughter.) 'Jfo limit a man to five minutes, who is in the habit of 
speaking two hours, is quite confining. I may, however, say some things upon the 
subject. 

It seems to me the whole philosophy of these object lessons may be summed up in 
three or four words. We have had the subject of object lessons so ably discussed 
this afternoon, that all must have been interested and profited. I sat and listened 
to the entire reading of the paper, remaining in the room until my friend Hancock 
arose. (Laughter.) Following the examination of objects comes language, or wordi 
or names of things. Immediately after that, we begin to classify our objects, and 
lastly we have history, or a record of human history of deeds. That, it seems to 
me, is an outline we might all adopt with a good deal of suooess. It is, I think, a 
philosophical one. 

I wish to say here, that I am highly gratified with the meeting of the Association. 
Let me make one suggestion : that is, that this place may be chosen for the meeting 
of the Association next year, and that we also have the Michigan State Association 
meet with the Ohio Association. (Great Applause) I think that would be a capital 
idea. There was a time in the history of this country, that there was a state of un- 
pleasantness existing between the state of Ohio and the state of Michigan, known 
as the ^'Toledo War." If we should meet, as I have suggested, we might bridge 
ever that state of a£fairs, and produce such a feeling as would be desirable. (Laughter.) 

I have beard different persons speak with regard to the difference of the European 
and American system of object teaching. I think human beings are all organised 
pretty much alike. I think the difference arises chiefly from the different degrees of 
civilisation. In Europe, where the country has been 8.ett]ed for many generations, 
the state of civilisation is very different from that in America, where we have a 
continent to subdue. If Michigan were as densely populated as Germany, we should 
have a territory sufficient for twenty-two million inhabitants, or if peopled as thickly 
as Ireland, we should have ten millions. This may give us an idea of the vast work 
we have to do. If all this country were as thickly inhabited as Massachusetts, we 
should have a population of six hundred millions in the United States ; and onr 
wealth, upon the basis of her wealth, would be simply fabulous, amounting to nine 
hundred thousand millions of dollars — a sum almost inconceivable. We need only 
to use our attractive power in taking possession of this continent, and subduing sntf 
building it up to make it like the countries of the Old World. And out of onr 
schools may come a great system of teaching things and objects that may be dis- 
tinctively American, — something^ that we may almost need to have canonised. I 
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thiak I may as well oloae here, while speaking of canooizingi by giving the song of 

the saint called " St. Jonathan *', which I saw a few daj^s ago. It ran something as 

follows : 

"There's many an excellent saint: 

St. George of the dragon and lance, 
St. Patrick, so jolly and q^uaint, 

St. Vitus, the saint of the dance, 
St. Denis, the saint of the Gaul, 

St. Andrew, the saint of the Scot; 
But Jonathan, youngest of all. 

Is the mightiest saint of the lot." 

J. F. Nichols, President of the Michigan State Teachers' Association, was in- 
vited to speak upon the subject under discussion, but declined, remarking that the 
subject was in good hands in this body of live Ohio teachers. 



THE NUMBER OF STUDIES AND EXERCISES THAT CAN BE 
JUDICIOUSLY REQUIRED OF A PUPIL IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 



BY E. O. VAILE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



It is sometimes a misfortune not to have a hobby; or rather not to have the 
power of making a temporary hobby to your purpose. I have tried hard to 
work this subject into one, but have failed. It has so many sides; and it re- 
fuses to be viewed from any one long enough to awaken anything like enthu- 
siasm. For some time it has been lodged in my mind in a most unstable state 
of equilibrium ; and has so disturbed my peace that I now gladly rid myselt of 
it; however, with that feeling of mingled regret and mortification we experi- 
ence, when compelled to desist from a worthy enterprise which we find to be 
beyond our powers. 

The variable and unknown elements in the problem are so numerous that a 
general solution seems well nigh impossible. A recognized want of society is 
to use the hackneyed phrase, a *^ broad and generous culture." It surely, 
ought tq be our effort to supply this want. But in so doing what limit can we 
put to the number or extent of our studies? On the other hand comes the 
loud complaint that the health of our children is being undermined. This 
must be heeded. But how can we hope to obey both voices? 

Then, the capacity for work in some pupils is much greater thai) in others. 
While one boy is preparing two lessons, another, with no more trouble, will pre- 
pare three equally well. By a general rule, to restrain or stimulate one accord- 
ing to the capacity of the other, would be to deprive genius and health of their 
birthright; or to render study a vexation of spirit to mediocrity and infirmity. 
So, likewise, schools of the same grade vary in their aptitude for studying, 
according to general features and previous training. The maximum service 
of one will be far below the ability of the other. Both could not produce the 
best results working by the same standard. 

Not only so, but the teacher and method of instruction come in also as dis- 
turbing factors. One teacher's requirements will demand as much more prepa- 
ration and information as his idea of scholarship is higher than another's. 
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One method of instraction, by its Bimplicitj and force, will enable a child to 
acconoplish with ease doable the aoiouDt which is possible by a cumbersome 
and indiscriminating method. Let one teacher be governed by the practice 
of another, and failure will be his portion. Which of these extremes shall be 
taken as the standard of measure in determining how much work we shall 
attempt to accomplish in school ? < 

With ambition and a worthy motive, on the one side, impelling to unlimited 
study; and health, on the other, counseling moderation; with talent placed 
side by side in school with stolidity; with advanced and progressive teachers 
in the same grades with the Rip Van Winkles and fossils of our profession; 
with all these variable and opposing elements to deal with, you will discover 
that difficulty is to be anticipated in the thorough consideration of this subject. 
Although these topics are worthy of attention, and ought to be incladed in 
the discussion of this matter, necessity and convenience alike oblige me to omit 
them from this investigation almost entirely; and I shall pursne it with refers 
ence to only two main ideas. First, from a physical point of view, or as to the 
limitations imposed upon us in our work by the demands of health; and, in 
the second place, from an educational stand-point, or as to the restrictions 
marked out for us by the culture and character which should be furnished by 
the school room. 

Although free to admit that many evils exist in our school system, I must 
confess a very slight regard for that hue and cry which now-a-days has become 
so common, that our schools are working our children to death. I do not believe 
it Take our youth in the mass, and their health is no worse than it would be 
did we have no schools at alL It is quite easy to see how this complaint be, 
comes so popular, although there is no real foundation for it It is qaite flat, 
tering to family pride to have it said that some youthful member has ruined 
his health by his devotion to study. It shows what fine qualities have been in- 
herited from the original stock. And, then, it is so easy for an indulgent 
parent to be convinced that her poor child is studying too hard. 

It has been said that we have formed the habit of regarding the youthful 
brain in the light of a machine that may be worked to the utmost linjit of its 
capacity. Recreation and rest are regarded as a loss of valuable time, and the 
lying idle of capital that should be continually productive. There is too much 
reason for this criticism ; but it rests wholly upon our theories and attempts 
and not upon our success and results, as I shall have occasion to show here- 
after. Exceptions always have more weight, in proportion, than the rule. 
There was more attention paid to the one sheep that was lost, than to the 
ninety and nine which went not astray. One child sick, possibly from over- 
study, outweighs, with most people, one hundred children who have studied 
equally hard and are not sick. Furthermore, almost invariably, these excep- 
tional cases will be found to be the victims of some inherited or constitutional 
weakness, which mental labor has not produced, although it may have aggra* 
yated it 

Based partly upon this complaint, but also upon much more reasonable 
grounds, which I can not notice here, the statement is often made that dis- 
tinguished men whose early years were spent in an unceasing attendance upon 
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school, are far outnumbered by those whose means of education consisted of 
a few months' schooling in the winter, and a diligent use of what accidental 
means came in their way. So far as the fact is concerned, it may be success- 
fully disputed; for a much greater list can be produced of eminent men, hale 
and hearty in their old age, who gave promise of their after greatness by hard 
and perseyering study as school boys. As to the explanation of the fact, it is 
much more reasonable to maintain that these self-made men have achieved 
their distinction in spite of their deficiencies of education, than in consequence 
of such deficienciea 

At all events, these jealous guardians of the public health against the evils 
of mental labor, must admit that there are two sides tu this question of the 
effects of hard study, though I do not mean by that unreasonable study. 
Undoubtedly "mental exercise" has a very decided effect upon the body. 
Especially is it so in childhood. The heart over-excited in a child, will be- 
come dilated; the bone on which unnatural pressure is exerted, bends. The 
brain, being subject to the same laws as other organs, must be affected in a 
similar manner by unnatural exertion. The testimony of writers upon this 
subject is unanimous, that the strongest brain will fail under the continuance 
of intense thought But it is far from true that average school children exer- 
cise anything that may be said to approach to this intense thought. Long and 
hard lessons will do as a text for complaints; but their actual effect upon 
health is very slight, simply because they are not learned. No amount of 
pressare, either of authority, of rewards, or of applause, will stimulate Young 
America to exert his brain to an alarming extent He knows too well the 
value of labor, to wear himself out for such trifling considerations. Teachers 
need not flatter themselves that, by lessons long or short, few or many, they 
regulate the amount of mental labor their scholars perform. That is actually 
determined at home, where thtre is ever found an indulgent task- master. The 
pupil has on his side the decided' sentiment of society against the severe and 
exacting teacher; and there is little need of anxiety upon our part lest scholars 
shall be too studious. 

In connection with this point, I can not refrain from alluding to an institu- 
tion, which, to a great extent, is responsible lor the opinion which is so preva- 
lent, that a natural antagonism exists between the mind and the body; that 
the exercise of the brain necessarily operates against physical well-being. I 
refer to the violent gesticulations and contortions of the body so familiar to 
us under the name of gymnastics. I can see that they may have some value 
as a means of school discipline and physical culture; but upon the general 
argument that they are essential to counteract the effects of close application 
and confinement, I fail to discover the slightest necessity for them. By re- 
sorting to these exercises we confess that we have imposed too heavy a burden 
for our children to bear : as the driver, by his unreasonable load, is compelled 
to allow his team to stop every few rods to *' blow." 

But although I do not admit that real hard study prudently expended, is in- 
jurious to health, or that attention should be given to this complaint in assign- 
ing our studies, still prudence determines a limit to the amount of labor which 
we ought to expect from our pupils. 
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By the common experience of literary men, men accastomed to laborioog 
thought, six or seven hoars is looked apon as a full day's work for the brain. 
It is quite easy to give a long list of men who, year after year, have devoted 
double this amount of time to the studio or laboratory without apparent in* 
jury. But they possessed remarkable constitutions as well as remarkable in- 
tellects. The limit I have named is recognized by the generality of stadents 
as one over which they dare not step with impunity. Admitting that this 
is the greatest amount of daily labor which adults can endure, that for youth 
must at least be no greater, even after making allowance for the less intensity 
of their effort In early childhood, and while so much of the vital energy is 
required for the growth and development of the body, the maximum quantity 
ought evidently to be less; probably not more than four or five hours out of 
twenty four. Now as to the number of recitations which can be judiciously 
attempted in this time. In fact, from the beginning of the child's school life, 
up to a point which it is not easy to fix, this question resolves itself simply 
into the one I have just answered ; — How many hours can a child's mind be 
actively employed, while his body is left comparatively unemployed, without 
detriment? At this early age to the child there is little or no classification in 
knowledsre. All subjects are alike to him. Without aid he is powerless to ob- 
tain information from the printed page. The teacher must be his constant 
companion and source of knowledge. I prefer to look upon the time of 
scholars at that stage as spent in one continued exercise or recitation, em- 
bracing wbntever of variety and human culture the teacher is able to furnish. 
But gradually emerging from this period comes a time or condition of inind, 
when knowledge in the child's comprehension separates itself into classes, or 
subjects, which assume a relative importance. We will presume this period 
to be fairly reached at the age of ten or eleven years. Then it becomes a 
question how many of these branches of knowlAlge shall be examined by the 
scholar daily. In determining how much and what can be accomplished at 
school, our authorities have certainly not been always guided by reason. It is 
never a question with our people, " how well ? " but always '* how much ? " or 
^^ how quick ? " and it is as perceptible iu our education as in other depart- 
ments. It is clearly shown in the courses of study for our schools and colleges. 
As a general rule they are far beyond what is actually and well accomplished. 
For children in qur grammar and intermediate schools we will say that five, or 
at the utmost six, hours is a fair day's work if properly applied. It is as roach 
as most physicians will say is compatible with the laws of physical growth and 
health in childhood. The length of recitations varies from thirty to forty-five 
minutes. Take thirty five minutes, which I think is below the average length, 
and certainly less than it should be Now, how many recitations of thirty five 
minutes each can be prepared and recited in six hours? This question, though 
a simple one, is not so easily answered as it may seem. All the varying ele- 
ments which I mentioned in the beginning enter into it very largely. But let 
us take an average case. In all our graded schools, I believe, there are sub- 
jects taught which are judged not to demand any preparation for recitation. 
Among these are writing, drawing, music and object lessons. Suppose we 
allow to all of these one and one-half hours daily — little enough time. We then 
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have left four and a half hoars for the subjects which most be studied. At 
the very least calculation, it takes as long to prepare a lesson as it does to re- 
cite it This gives two and a quarter hours for each department, or barelj 
time for four recitations and their preparation. But it is to be borne in mind 
that we have taken the maximum length of study-day with the minimum length 
of recitation, and minimum allowance for accomplishments, as we will call 
them for convenience, and still we have not quite time enough for four recita- 
tions, supposing all of the six hoars to be actually devoted to successful study 
or recitation. But over and above this there are compositions or declama- 
tions to be prepared in nearly all schools; there are problems or other work 
to be copied from the blackboard, explanations to be obtained of difficult 
points, poor or lost lessons to be made up, and many similar but important 
interrnptions to regular studies to be provided for. Thus we have not time 
even for four recitations. Three well prepared, in addition to all this extra 
work, will consume much more than six hours. From the rules of the school 
board of Toledo, I find that only three principal studies in the high school for 
daily recitation will be taken by a pupil, except on the written request of the 
parent, and with the consent of the teachers and superintendent. At the last reg- 
ular meeting of the teachers of the Woodward and Hughes high schools of 
Cincinnati, a course of study was recommended to the high school board for 
its adoption, upon the 1)asi8, and with the distinct declaration, that no pupil 
shall be required to pursue more than three principal studies at one time. I 
do not know that this course has yet been confirmed ; and in its practical 
operation some serious difficulties are foreseen. But these steps are certainly 
in the right direction. 

I regret that my efforts have been in vain to obtain from other cities cor- 
responding facts in reference to their schools. So far, then, as regards the 
claim of physical health, it is my opinion that our ordinary school work should 
not demand over six hours daily of fair mental labor. While scholars of 
greater maturity of mind and body, as in the highest grades, may possibly be 
able to stand somewhat more than this amount, those of the lower grades are 
not able to stand so much. Upon this basis not over three recitations should 
be Undertaken, which require an ordinary amount of preparation, leaving 
from one hour to an hour and a half for all other work, including singing, 
object lessons, &c. I am aware that all of our schools attempt more than 
this, and it may be thought successfully. And as it is not admitted that the 
health of our children is seriously impaired by this work, it may be asked, 
"Why place such limits?" This leads to the second part of my subject So 
far this paper has endeavored to establish, somewhat theoretically, what is a 
reasonable requisition upon the time and strength of school children ; inti- 
mating that it is useless to demand more, as the work is not done when an 
over-amount is assigned. Proof of this is not wanting. In the first place, in 
nine cases out of ten, it is physically impossible for children to actually per- 
form the work required. Imagine yourselves, with only a child's advancement 
in knowledge, set down to learn a lesson in reading, one in spelling, one in 
geography, one in arithmetic, one in grammar, and one in history. Would 
you be able, within a reasonable number of hours, to bring to bear that 
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thoroDgb concentration of mind necessary to master these lessons ? In the 
second place, the inefficiency of our pupils at the time of promotion proves 
that they have not done their work well. How common is this want of 
strength discovered by the final and searching test! In the third place, 
their own confession proves it How many children can put the responn* 
bility of poor lessons upon sensible parents who sent them to bed before 
they were through studying? I take the liberty, for which I ought to apolo- 
gize possibly, of alluding to some facts which came to my knowledge lately, 
since they bear so directly upon this point. In the intermediate schools of 
Cincinnati, the child's whole school day of six hours is occupied by actual 
recitations, except less than forty minutes ; and this forty minutes and more 
is spent by the pupils in making up lessons, and in copying extempore work 
from the blackboard. Thus all the preparation for the immense amount of 
work of the day has to take place the previous evening. Now, where emula- 
tion is so strong as in large cities, and under the stimulus of the approach, 
ing examination for admission to the high school, it is quite reasonable to ex- 
pect the very largest amount of outside study. Circumstances can hardly be 
imagined which would secure more. 

You will be surprised, then, at the result of an investigation, which showed 
that, even under this intense pressure, the average amount of time spent out of 
school hours was only one hour and forty eight minutes. The maximum and 
minimum time, each spent by single pupils, was four hours and a half. Tak- 
ing into consideration that this is probably an overestimate, rather than an 
underestimate, and the nature of home study, surrounded by the family and 
other distracting conditions, what must have been the quality of ao much 
work accomplished in so short a time ? I give this illustration of what nearlj 
every town in the state can likewise illustrate, simply because it has fallen un- 
der my own observation. I have confined myself to the use of the phrase 
*' work well done.'' It means more than I fear would be understood by the 
word " thorough." That lessons are memorized is true. That they are glibly 
recited is true ; that teachers are satisfied is true. But this may all be, and 
still the work not be well done. A mirror gives a faithful but fleeing image of 
every passing object So the works of memory, faithful for the time being, do 
not abide. Its coins are counterfeits. They should be banished from the 
school-room. Out of mercy to the inevitable parrot, I will not attempt to saj 
how utterly valueless is mere repetition. Our teachers are loth to probe to 
the bottom. If the surface is fair it seems sufficient But *' well done " means 
images that last; it means concentration and reflection, not flippancy and 
shallowness; it means solid work at the bottom, trusting appearances to take 
care of themselves; it means the very least amount of memory, and the veiy 
greatest amount of common sense. " Well done " is the result of constita- 
tional treatment, and not of local application. It -is an actual growth from 
within out, and not an embellishment or artifice. In the nature of things this 
kind of product can not be turned out upon the scale we attempt Had we the 
power and inclination to force it, with our present courses of study, our school- 
rooms would become juggernauts. We try to do too much. Our children are 
forced through the forms of education, but they do not obtain its substance 
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Thej are crammed, bot they do not grow; and this constitutes a stronger 
argument than physical health, why our attempts should come within the 
bounds of possibility, or approach the limit I have named. But the evils of 
this over-crowding process are manifest, not only in thus laying a most faulty 
foundation for education, but also in destroying the character of our children. 
Lying and cheating are seldom practiced just for the love of the exercise. 
There is generally some real or fancied necessity for them. Pupils find their 
honest efforts fruitless to accomplish tasks set before them; and ingenuity 
exerts itself to achieve by strategy or dishonesty where other means have 
failed. , 

Thus the baser passions of childhood find abundant stimulus, and the fruit in 
after life is most pernicious. When the demand is fairly within ihe child's 
powers, depravity finds it hard to overcome the common instinct of honesty. 
When a scholar can get his own lesson, be will rarely attempt to copy. But 
the boys and girls in our public schools, who can withstand the temptation to 
deceit in this matter, belong to the class who are supposed to die young. But 
great as are these evils^ there is still a greater one, largely attributable to this 
vicious system. It is so multiform but subtile, that I find great difficulty in 
analyzing it; but it is wide-spread and serious. In studying it I have become 
almost convinced that children possess two natures or spheres of existence. 
The outer or coarser one only is impressed by our ordinary address. But to 
reach the inner nature, the real consciousness, takes time and effort. Ordi- 
nary instruction seems obstructed and lodged in the outer sphere. Only the 
outer child seems to see, and to hear, and to feel. No impression seems deep 
enough to reach the inner being. But it is these inner faculties, the citadel 
of trne sense and reason, which must be open wide before the child really 
learns. The shaft must go to the core that would be effective. Most children 
in the middle grades seem to have their outer sphere full of facts, but not set 
deep enough to become perceptive. They glibly repeat forms and processes, 
and even use them readily, without comprehending them. They will confi- 
dently use words and sentences without realizing that they do not grasp the 
idea. They seem to live and act a borrowed life, in the thoughts and words 
of others. They do not become conscious of any powers within themselves by 
which knowledge may become their own. They seem like animals stuffed 
with food, no portion of which enters the circulation, and builds up the tissues. 
They know of no study but the service of the outer, coarser organs; that ma- 
terial effort, so to speak, which finds so much aid in mere repetition, in the 
simple muttering of the lips, and other exterior and physical conditions; they 
have not discovered the opening and traversing of the inner channels of the 
mind ; they have not arrived at that attention and concentration of mind of 
which even childhood is capable, and which has no connection, simple iteration ; 
they do not manifest that which distinguishes reason from instinct and imita- 
tion. It is one of the greatest lessons we, as teachers, have yet to learn, that 
it is of higher importance how we teach, than what we teach ; that we make 
the outer senses convey accurate and full impressions to the inner being, than 
that we tack to the exterior of the child, as it were, a multitude of valuable facts, 
but which ever remain to him a foreign possession. When the outer faculties do 
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tbas enter into fellowship and communion with the inner ones, and the child 
really becomes a thinking bein<r, I can find no name for the process so fitting as 
a second birth, an intellectual regeneration; and many living thus only half 
created, I fear, never come to this salvation. Bat still it is not rare to witness 
this sudden transformation, when the intellect seems to blossom at once into a 
new and deeper life. The mind seems to recover from a state of semi uncon- 
sciousness. New light seems to dawn upon it. Processes which have been 
performed time and again without actual volition, I might say, take a new 
meaning. A new force seems to bring into life the actual powers of the mind. 

But there should be no necessity for this second birth. As by proper train- 
ing children may grow into a full christian life, without the process of conver- 
sion, so, by proper teaching, from the beginning, ideas will come to the mind 
with their proper force. Then intuitively the mind would distinguish what it 
fully coir.prehends from what it does not. That border land between ignorance 
and knowled^re, which is such an impregnnble and prolonged retreat for most 
children in school life, would become divided between the two kingdoms by a 
clear and distinct line. Reflection would not then signify aimless thought 
wandering at will; but the concentration of intelligence which would dissolve 
all obstacles; comprehension would no longer be the shallow telling of the 
surface, but that deeper turning of the soil which reaches down into the actual 
substance of our being, that sub soil where rests the genuine strength and forces 
of our character. It is this thoroughness, this complete consciousness, this 
genuine education which we so much lack. But it will ever elude our grasp 
while our studies do not conform to the power and possibilities of the child. 
We must reach the child's real self Each idea must penetrate and have time 
to do its work, or sensitiveness will give place to callousness and mental stupor. 
I am aware that this evil may be traced to other causes ; but it is chiefly the 
delirium caused by the multiplicity and confusion of our studies; it is the 
semi trance produced by superficial and careless and hasty scanning; it is the 
day-dreaming, the reverie indulged because we do not, or can not, really rouse 
the slumberer. 

Permit me to close with a brief summary of the chief points presented. 

The difficulties in the way of a full and satisfactory discussion of this subject 
are not few. The intention has been to deal with only two prominent points, 
viz : the demands of physical health, and the demands of mental health, leav- 
ing out of view all secondary questions. 

The attempt has been made to show that slight consideration is due to the 
popular complaint that our pupils are overworked. A passing objection is 
lodged against the common system of gymnastics, because they are a useless 
inten'uption, and because they give such countenance to the complaint before 
referred to, by the reasons generally given for their exercise. 

From a few of the many considerations which might be presented, from four 
to seven hours, according to age and other conditions, is recognized as the 
limit to the amount of daily labor which can be judiciously required. 

With this point established or assumed, the maximum number of daily reci- 
tations, which can be prudently attempted by a pupil, is certainly not greater 
than five, three of which have to be prepared by a fair amount of study. Con- 
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firmation of this opinion is found in the declared views of some school author- 
ities. Under the second point of inquiry, an abridgement of our attempted 
school work is found very necessary, from other considerations purely moral or 
intellectual. This argument is based upon a statement previously made, that, 
generally speaking, our school work is not well done. Proof of this is found 
in the fact, that to do so much work well is physically impossible; — in the facts 
brought to light in examinations for promotion ; — in the declarations of pupils 
themselveSf as learned upon inquiry. 

In addition to this superficial education, which it seems impossible for us to 
avoid with our overcrowded programmes, greater evils of our present system 
manifest themselves in the bad effects upon the character of our children, and 
in the perversion of intellect which is so common and fatal to genuine study 
and genuine scholarship. 

For these reasons, as well as others, the demand is imperative that our 
courses of study should be abridged to somewhere near the limits I have 
named. How this may be done, and the best manner of doing it, the length 
of this paper forbids to discuss. 



DISCUSSION OP E. 0. VAILE'S PAPER. 

M. S. CoWDRRT : We have a naage, Mr. Preaident, that after a paper is presented 
some one previously appointed shall open the diseussion. I scarcely see Che neces- 
sity of its application on this occasion. It seems to me the subject has been opened 
and presented to the attention of teachers, and I do not see how I can do very much 
in presenting it to year attention and for your edi6cation. As it is in accordance 
with the programme, however, I will occupy a very few moments in calling your atten- 
tion to two or three points. Were there more time for longer discussion* I would 
extend my remarks. We are to consider the number of studies necessary and proper 
for a school. As we understand it now, there may be too few studies in a school, 
and there may be too many. I know schools where they have only reading and 
spelling, with little else alternating. I would certainly think they are then too few 
studies proper fur a school. I shall regard these points separately. Our speaker 
has very guardedly given the number from three to five. Perhaps I should dissent 
from that. My reason for this dissension you will gather from my remarks. I am 
inclined to think that there is no absolute number to be reached ; that while we may 
have reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic, geography and grammar, we may 
have sometimes too many, sometimes too few ; that the number of studies must de- 
pend very much upon the skill of the scholar with the studies pursued as presented 
either by the teacher, or oral instructor. Now, I come to a very great and import- 
ant point, one alluded to by President Tappan yesterday — the importance of methods 
of instruction. I bold, teachers, that methods of instruction may be very attract- 
ively presented, either by the teacher or in the text books, as for instance the 
presentation of the subject of geography in our Peter Parley books. I have seen 
men and women sit around the fire-place and be equally interested with hearing 
children reading Peter Parley, because there was something attractive about it, and 
not wearying to the intellectual faculties. Now, I say that the number of studies, 
and the methods of instruction, proper and possible to be pursued, is one of the 
greatest subjects for all the teachers of Ohio to discuss. I agree with friend Tappan 
that it is a great loss to the State of Ohio, because teachers do not understand the 
best methods of instruction. When we are following modes of instruction in 
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etymology, for instanoe, oommitting and rdoiting the oonjugations, going on with 
no life and soal in the exercise, we are certainly not following the best methods of 
instraction. We are doing something worse than losing time to the scholar — I 
mean financially considered. We are doing immensely greater loss than that ; we are 
giving them a disrelish for all pertaining to the study, if oar method of instraction 
is poor and lifeless. Ton are certainly not qaiokening the perception of scholars; 
yoa are doing them more mischief every hour because you are not handling the 
Btady«'<very sliillfally. I shoald say the namber of studies shoald be very limited 
under such a teacher. But I can imagine a teacher so skillful that he can present 
the subject in such a way, that with every moment it will be as clear and vivid as a 
panorama. If a teacher is accomplished, and gives his lesson from botany or nataral 
history, on some familiar subject, the pupil follows him with some delight, and the 
study is not so difficult. I think it possible, that in a class taught by such a teacher, 
a larger namber than five studies could be reached. Were the teachers of Ohio here 
in great numbers, this subject is of sufficient importance to engage all oar time in 
discussing it — that is, methods of instruction. It is unfortunate for the iknanoes of 
the state, in the expenditure of the school money of the state — seven or eight mill- 
ions of dollars — that so much is lost by improper teaching. We might jost as well 
have it worth fourteen millions as seven, if teachers were better prepared with bet- 
ter methods. All this bears in my opinion on the number of studies proper to be 
introduced. I have no hopes of doing any considerable justice to the subject, hut 
bow shall we approach it a little neater to something practical ? We say of a man 
that goes to work and chops or saws wood all day, and has to come home in the 
evening and chop or saw wood for his fire at home, that his work is rather hajrd, be- 
cause it is the same kind of labor. But the sawing of wood after a man has been 
walking about the streets collecting some bad debts may do very well ; that is a 
diversity. In this case the one set of muscles may be at rest while another ia being 
employed. Now, in a certain sense that is true of our mental faculties. We may 
have our imagination exercised, our memory exercised, and may repeat lessons 
from memory; or do something where memory may be more largely employed. 
Again, we may do something to employ the other faculties— reason, reflection, ob- 
servation, or whatever it may be called. Now, if in making up the studies for the 
day it can be so arranged that any set of faculties may be resting like the ma«ele6 
of the body referred to, while others may be exercised, it will be better. [A page 
of the reporter's copy is here missing.] 

B. B. White : I do not know that the association is in the mood to discuss this 
question, but it seems to me that it ought at least to have an earnest hour devoted to 
it, and in doing so there is no danger of our being overworked. This subject ought 
to be thoroughly discussed. There is an apparent inconsistency between the state- 
ments of the first part of the excellent paper just read, and those of the second, 
which do justify the popular feeling that the pupils in our schools are overtasked. 
This is a point that deserves serious attention from every teacher in the state. The 
statement that the intermediate schools of Cincinnati put the entire study of the 
pupils out of school hoars, shows that the demands of the health of our children 
have not yet received proper attention. In families with which I am acquainted^ 
I have known cases of over-study. I know one girl, a daughter of a friend, who 
rises at least four mornings of the week at five o'clock, and studies perhaps three 
hours to prepare her lessons for the day. She has stood well in her class, and has 
bad good health ; bat most girls would be obliged to leave school were they to at- 
tempt such a course. I do not believe that the breaking down of pupils' health is 
due so much to the severity of thought or the amount of thought bestowed upon 
the studies, as to the amount of time spent, and the kind of study. For instance, a 
girl sitting down at night with two lessons to prepare, with all the nervous anxiety 
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that can dbme flrom the m&rkiog of those lesaoos, spends, it may be, two or three 
hoars, and, ae a resalt saffers,not from the thinking she has bestowed on the lessons, 
but fVom the neryons condition under which that thinking is done. I fear that the 
high schools in the state are overtaxing the neryous system of a considerable num- 
ber of girls, and I think this is also true of some boys. If we should examine the 
individual condition of every pupil in our schools, especially in the upper grades, I 
think we would And too many cases of over-study. Society adds its unreasonable 
demands to those of the schools. Here is a girl with a party on hands in the even- 
ing, and her lessons must be prepared in the morning. She rises at six o'clock, 
studies before breakfast with a nervous feeling of fear; then trom breakfast until 
school, and from school time until the recitation. There is no girl, unless she is 
made of iron, that can stand such demands as these ; yet our American girls are per- 
mitted to enter society at fourteen and fifteen, some of them attending parties two 
evenings a week, with the work of the school upon them. The result must be great 
harm. Instead of the health of pupils being a subject of little concern to our 
teachers, it is, to my mind, the very subject that demands the greatest attention. I 
do not know when parents and teaehers will oome to some understanding respecting 
the amount of social life, whieh pupils shall be permitted to enjoy while in school, 
but this conflict between society and schools is now doing much harm. 

Pbof. Pbrrt : One word in regard to the cause of over-action, and the evil that 
comes from It. I wish to Indicate now especially in reference to the student. Sup- 
pose the student has been diligently, energetically occupied in mind, say six hours, 
until exhausted, I would simply raise the question, if he come into all these violent 
exercises which are usually indulged in — if it Is indulgence sometimes in the gym- 
nasium — whether he has not a double burden upon the system? If we look at it, I 
believe it is simply so. What does that pupil need? A gentle recreation, going 
out and gathering flowers with his teacher, picking up pebbles by the lake side. 
Something of thatkind will be gently exhilarating, that the system be not burdened 
so as to fail. When he is not studying, let him go into the exercise with all his 
heart, mind, powers of physoal freedom, taking care of course not to overtask him- 
self; but when he is studying in this way, and is so occupied that he is nearly ex- 
hausted, I simply raise the query, whether he is not sinning against his own body, 
by attempting to tske another burden? Another point : there is a great deal said at 
the present time, that methods are everything, that what comes to the mind is a mat- 
ter of little importance. I do not wish to discuss the point, but simply to suggest 
something. It is this : I will take a simple illustration. I know of a naturalist, 
one of the most distinguished naturalists living, who said that in early life he de- 
voted years to a single study, but it happened to be under a relation that would not 
develop great results. What was the resalt? He got some discipline ; but suppose 
it had been taken from another point of view, which would have brought all the 
great results possible, you would have a good method directly brought before the 
mind under relations which would have told upon the whole generation. I suggest 
whether it be not so, that good methods will be brought out under such relations, 
and that good results also will follow, not one alone but both ? We are very apt to 
talk about methods, as the box referred to in yesterday's discussiop, as if the box 
had but one side. Everything has two sids of course, but many of us get but one 
side. One word in regard to what is to be taught in the lesson, and what we may 
draw as an inference firom it; and I think from our own convlotions we must have 
a good system set forth. I believe the schools in the vicinity of Boston are run- 
ning themselves into the ground, by trying to work all their pupils up to a system, 
spoiling their health, as we are spoiling the health of our pupils in this country. 
This railroad process of trying to come up to some point must be corrected ; we 
must have some reference' to adaptation. We have a good system, bat I believe we 
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need a teacher in eyery sohool, to know each single individual, and the £r8t ques- 
tion is, how much can that pupil bear pbyiically without injury ? and seooud, how 
much can he do well intellectually ? We must bring these two things to bear, not 
in a mass, but by discriminate action, in reference to each pupil ; bring them into 
exercise so aa to diversify. We can not have an iron system carried oat without 
destruction in every direction, but on the contrary, we are elevating the teacher; 
bis discretion, his prudence, his sagacity ; all these ar« brought into requisition in 
every thing he does, not according to a system gotten up by great men, and which 
is only theoretically true ; and secondly, we are bringing out the powers of the 
children. When the teacher works thus upon each child, that child is going to 
learn, and his powers are brought out under some influence that animates the 
teacher. The per$onnel of the teacher is carried over to the mind, heart and whole 
being of the pupils, and the pupils do not learn meohaaieally, but drink in hie spirit, 
and come to act in consonance with him. 

W. D. Hbkklb : I assume we ought to take for sleep, ete., eight or nine hours a 
day. Take nine from twenty- four and fifteen remain. Hence we ought to study 
fifteen hours a day. Thinking is study, and I pity the fellow that lives any portion 
of his waking hours without thinking. The problem is, what ought we to think 
about? The thought brought out by Mr. White is an important one: so that of Mr. 
Oowdery. It tires one to try to do something that he can not. We seldom get tired 
in any study in which we are suoeessful, but we get wearied when the thing gets tan- 
gled up, and then we want something else. Another oonsideration : if the pupil 
gets converted, as stated in the- paper, study is pleasant ; an hour's study is an 
boar's delight. This is the problem, how to get pupils to working in a channel in 
which they are interested, in whioh they feel a delight, and the more delight there 
is, the less danger there will be of the health's breaking down. 

JoHK Hancock : Sir, no one man values more than I, methods of instruction, and 
no one values more than I, the value of physical culture; and I believe a lack of 
this is one of the great wants of the present American education. So far from agree- 
ing with the report in regard to gymnastics, I would have far more of it. I would 
not only have the walks in the field, and those pleasant exercises, but I would have 
those exercises that invigorate and develop every muscle in the body, and produce, 
to some extent, such splendid specimens of humanity as were produced by the in« 
stitutions of ancient times. Such exercises I believoiare more needed in America 
with our climate than they are any where, and I believe also that much of the evil 
effects, as far as they are truly evil effects, attending our public-school education. Is 
attributable to that source. But, Mr. President, I do not believe that stady is un- 
healthy. I lose confidence in the wisdom that made us, should I entertain such an 
opinion. I agree heartily with the gentleman who preceded me, that drudgery will 
always be unhealthy, but that study, that growth of mind, that results in growth of 
character, can never injure the physical health of any one, pursued with any degree 
of moderation. I can not believe, I do not believe either, that the young men, lads 
and lassies, that are in our public schools are more unhealthy than the generality 
of children that are out of sohool. My experience has taught me the contrary. I 
taught in the s%m^ sehool ten years, having under my charge not less than five hun- 
dred pupils at any time. I recollect of but two deaths in all that ten years, of chil- 
dren in the public sohool. The faet is, we may talk about study, and beat about the 
bush, but, so long as our minds are as at present, there never will come a time when 
we can have thorough and profound scholarship without work, and it seems to me to 
have been one of the schemes of educators of modern times to invent some kind of 
method, or some kind of system of education, that shall be mechanical in its opera- 
tion, and will grind oat g^eat men, and ennoble our women by the same sort of pro- 
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cess, io^wblob tbey themselves shall be totally inactive. I think we shall always 
have hard work, where we hare great scholarship, and I believe that is one of the 
reasons that in America we have not so great scholarship as they have in Germany. 
I believe it is one of the Qerman maxims, that a great scholar is one that has ability 
to sit without moving — sit down to bis book and study there. I know that there are 
evil results arising from confining children together in the school- room ill- ventilated. 
I know that very well, and we need more skill in the construction of our school 
houses. If the same ingenuity we have displayed in attempting to rear up scholars 
without study, were expended upon better means for building school houses, I ap- 
prehend we should reach the result sooner than by the course we are pursuing. I 
arose, Mr. President, to direct one word in defense of what I believe to be the only 
method of securing large scholarship. 

0. N. Habtshosn : I have of my own some positive idea on this subject. I have 
some ideas that are of some value, which I have collected. Perhaps I oan not better, 
in a few moments, give some things that may be valuable to the teachers here, than 
just to present from memory some facts that I collected four or five years ago. When 
appointed by this Association to gather some facts, and this in connection also with 
our College State Association, and, combining the two, I took the pains to get all the 
catalogues of pretty much all the colleges in this country, and all the high schools 
also ; took the pains to visit as many as I could in this country. About the same 
time I took the pains to collect the catalogues from other institutions, also visiting 
them as well as lower schools, and I wish simply to give this summary of about what I 
believe you will find to be true, should you yourself go through the same operation. 
So far as the number of studies is concerned, you will find the high schools and 
colleges of this country and of Europe take about three studies, three principal studies, 
as a basis for a day, making about fifteen recitation studies for the week, exclusive 
of literary performances, lectures, examinations, etc. There are some schools that 
will get above this, and some below this. In some terms their studies will not run 
over three ; in some, they will go over. In colleges you will usually find that about 
three terms of this kind of work will constitute a college year or university year, 
and about four of these years constitute what they call their college courses, on the 
supposition that in the common school, where tbey have studied, say as high as 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, reading, penmanship, drawing, etc., they will be 
from a year and a quarter to a year and three-quarters, a preparatory work of three 
studies a day and five days of the week, twelve of these weeks constituting a term. 

In consulting, however, with teachers and professors in institutions, you will get 
the animus of instruction better than from their catalogues. Sometimes in looking 
over their course of study, you will imagine it is more than it is ; sometimes less. 
If you wish to study methods, you must go to the living teacher, sit down and talk 
the matter over, and here will come in various conditions, various explanations, lim- 
itations, etc. Hence I would very greatly urge upon my brother teachers, if you 
desire to improve by the experience of others, to go into their schools, see them 
work, talk with those teachers as brothers or sisters that desire to learn, improving 
upon their successes and failures, and being honest enough to acknowledge wherein 
you fail or succeed, and strive here to come to such methods and adopt such systems 
as will practically be the best thing for the pupils themselves. I think there are 
many over-worked, particularly their nervous systems, and I believe we need vari- 
ety. I do not believe in the one- study system, as sometimes advocated, nor do I 
believe, on the other hand, either extreme should be avoided. I believe we must in- 
troduce along in the day vigorous physical exercises ; we must also introduce recrea- 
tion. The mind needs recreation as well as the body. I will emphasize the word. 
We must have amuaementt. My mind has undergone great change on that subject in 
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the past four or five years. Bat we do not understand them as Amerioans should. 
We frequently run into abuses; when we run into amusements, we frequently ran 
into excesses, which should be avoided, and frequently into those tHngs that in- 
volve a great deal of immorality. We should take amusement right into the school. 
We know amusement will alleviate that mental taxation, or oerroDS fatigue, which 
brother White referred to. We must avoid this nervous prostration : it must be 
avoided; and this hot-house method, into which we are introducing oar pupils, is 
killing them, sending them to their graves, and if we desire to have them grow up 
men and women, we must develop symmetrically their nature, physioal, intelleotnal, 
social, and moral ; we must cultivate their conscience as well as judgment. Nothing 
is more important than free thought, independent thought. Teaoh the pupils to 
think for themselves, and understand why this is done, and if they have opinions 
different from yours, let them have them. You are only responsible for their instrae- 
tion. Oive your own views, but still leave much to the independent thought of the 
child. In teaching you can direct their thoughts, correct their errors better by giv- 
ing them the reason. Simply instruct them as to the right and the wrong, and leave 
them the responsibility of choosing. 

John Oodrn : I do not believe I can make a speech in five minutes. There is a 
thought I want to suggest. I think friend Hancock will accept the difference be- 
tween drudgery and work. 

Hancock : Yes, sir. 

Ogden : Then I want to appeal to this body of teachers whether it is not pleasant 
to work? How is it, brother Henkle ? 

Hbnklb : It is owing to what the work is. 

Oodrn : For instance, go into the harvest field and take up the cradle, and engage 
in physioal exercise; does it not give a glow of pleasare ? 

HsNKLB : It does not to me. 

Oodrn : Then I must pronounce you physically lasy. 

Henklb: I accept it. 

Hancock : We have a better phrase than that: we say of a man in that condition 
that he is "constitutionally tired." 

Oodrn : We make a distinction, sometimes, between weariness and fatigue. That 
is where we are liable to make a mistake, and where our ideas are running right or 
running wrong. Work is a pleasure to a healthy constitution. I speak of physical 
work now. The fact of our enduring, of our contending, proves this. We were 
made to contend, and gain physical strength in labor. So it is mentally; we were 
made to labor, and when labor degenerates into drudgery, it is where it is wrong. 

The report bore that peculiar feature about it, intimating that school work is 
drudgery. My dear teachers, have we not got out of that period of thought? Have 
wo been talking a quarter of a century, and not got beyond the idea that it is not a 
pleasure to labor — a pleasure to study 7 It was indicated by friend Henkle, when 
he said it was a pleasure to find out new things. It is intellectual pleasure, and de- 
velops new strength and growth. What I want to get at is this: Our mode of in- 
struction should adapt itself to the wants of the children, and to every stage of their 
growth and strength, so that physically and intellectually there shall always be har- 
mony. Then our work will not be drudgery, but pleasure ; nevertheless, hard work 
at the same time. I have seen scholars in my own school glow with pleasare, while 
the mind was worked up to the most intense labor ; to use a homely expression, yoa 
could hardly " choke the student off." I would suggest this, — it is one of my im» 
practical suggestions, I suppose, — in order to find out jnst what scholars ean bear, 
and what they need most, and what we as teachers need most, as an experiment, if 
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congress should appropriate fifty thousand dollars to locate one school at Pat-in-Bay > 
another on the Atlantic sea coast, one at San Francisco, and another in some of the 
gulf states, appropriating a snflBcient amoant to make this practical, to experiment 
how much papils can endare, and, at the same time, feel this pleasure. Bat reports 
come np from time to time, as to what constitutes a course of study. I say the 
whole curriculum of our college study should he revised, improved, and made better 
adapted to the wants of the children. I suggest this as one of the things that might 
possibly be done. I do not suppose it can be done, but if it could be done, taking 
the children at the very earliest time when children begin to learn — that is one 
thing we do not understand, but they begin at their very earliest existence, — if we 
could follow it up, and record the changes in the way, the indications as far as human 
intellect is able to record them as to the result, then bring it before the Association, 
with regard to these things, I think we could come to some result. But I tell yon 
we talked of these things over twenty-five years ago, and have not come to any re- 
sults yet. 

Fdbat : We would if we had the children. 

OoDBN : They are abundant, and can be furnished gratis, too. I believe this is 
the idea: this is a pleasurable work, and should be the principle to guide us; it 
should be our test, our thermometer, as it were. I believe the very best methods of 
training children mentally, is that which will best educate them physically and 
morally, so that there shall be no antagonism ; because there is antagonism if we 
educate them backward ; but if we go in accordance with the laws of nature and of 
God in this matter, the whole mind and body and the whole man would be symmet- 
rically and beautifully educated, without any drudgery, but with a great deal of 
bard work. 

W. B. Hbrblb : Years ago I heard of the same pleasurable work, combining 
pleasure and all this with work; still the practical question comes, how to make it 
BO ? What is the element, the distinctive pleasurable element ? 

O. N. Hartshosx : I used the word amusement, and I did not understand it until 
I went into the schools of Germany, through the lower, intermediate grades as well 
as the colleges and universities. We have got to introduce that here; they call them 
amusements, and make use of them ; so the pleasure is felt and realized, and we as 
Americans may have them, too. 

E. E. Wbitr : I fear I have been misunderstood, and wish permission to explain. 
Those who have been in the state for a number of years, know that I have very 
frequently written, and as strongly as I could write, respecting the study of school 
children, and have always taken the position that study did not injure health ; that 
it is not the study but the condition of the system that is ruining our children, 
I -wish to say that we have one problem in this state and country, which I think our 
teachers, as a class, are not considering. We are introducing into our schools a large 
namber of exercises, not studies but exercises, which are conducted by the teacher 
orally or otherwise, consuming the time of the pupils, which formerly was devoted 
to actual study ; that you all recognise. When I was a teacher in Cleveland years 
ago, there were not exceeding forty minutes a day given to drawing, music, penman- 
ship, etc. Now in our instruction there are so many extra exercises, that really, in 
many of the schools, the children have but little time to study, and I think we are 
running to the extreme largely, and perhaps it is measurably certain of lifting study 
in school hours from the pupil, and occupying the whole attention of the teacher. I 
think we have got to take Mr. Hancock's idea, that our pupils must study, and there 
is no means of omitting the brain work ; and the question is not how many exer- 
cises we shall have in school to-day, but how many lessons are to be studied thor- 
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oughly and earnestly. Now, as pupils have not as mnch time by an honr as form- 
erly to study silently in the school-room, are not we in danger, and have not weez- 
perienced that danger, of putting too much time for study out of school? That it 
the fact, and I think we are not going to make stronger and better scholars by any 
process like that. How much hard.stady should we have out of sohool T In look- 
ing this thing over carefully, and examining the matter in different states, I hare 
come to the conclusion that our high schools ought to afford time for the preparation 
of two lessons a day in sohool hours, and one good lesson, requiring an hour to an 
hour and a half, is enough to put on the child out of school. I do not fall in witli 
this idea, that our children are dying because they think too mnch, or study too 
much. It is not that. They take home three lessons. What do they do? They 
fuss over them ; there is no thinking over them. ** I can not possibly get over this, 
but I must do it." The children are trying to do three things. They can not do 
them. They can only do one thing at one time. Hence we are not making scholars 
as we think we are. There is a great deal of fussy stndy, but not hard work accom- 
panied with hard feeling. 

0. N. Hartshorn : How many hours a day ought a healthy boy or girl of fourteen 
or fifteen years of age do such thinking as you speak of? 

White : I should say in the high school they should spend from three to four 
hours a day, with the other school work ; this would be sufficient. Three hours a 
day of study is enough. I think if our children would do some good old-fashioned 
work, helping their mothers who are killing themselves, they would do better. 
(Applause.) I think three hours of earnest study is sufficient, whloh, together with 
four hours of recitation, will make seven hours, which is certainly enough time. 

R. McMillan : I wish to speak of a single fact, in reference to one point of the 
report. Mr. Ogden expects it would be a great thing if a certain experiment could 
be made. Let me say I am sure that experiment is being made every day, and I 
have watched it with a great deal of interest. A number of years ago, when I was 
doing my best to educate the young people — educate them as well as I could— I 
heard the cry everywhere, "You are killing the children." I was satisfied we were 
not killing them in our town. I presumed it must be my friends Cowdery, Harvey, 
and others. I was sure we were not killing them at home. Some five years ago I 
placed myself in such a position that I could look outside of my own work, and see 
what others were doing. Since that time I have looked into a number of high 
schools, female seminaries, and colleges, and in a great many of them — most of 
them — I paid particular attention to this fact — the apparent health uf the students 
of the highest departments ; and I decided they were the healthiest looking and the 
best looking boys and girls I found anywhere. I took particular pains to inquire of 
the instructors, or ask them to point out to me the scholars who had come up from 
the primary departments, and had gone through the regular severe course and were 
now in the highest departments, and almost without exception they pointed out to 
me the best and healthiest looking scholars. I have come to the conclusion that we 
are not killing boys and girls in Ohio. They may be doing it in Boston. 
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OHIO SUPERINTENDENTS' ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT PUT-IN- 
BAY, JULY 2d, 1872. 

The Association was called to order at 10 o'clock A.M., by 
Supt. A. T. Wiles, of ZaDcsville. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. G. O. Fay, of Columbus. 

John McBurney, of Cambridge, was elected secretary joro tern. 

The President, R. W. Stevenson, of Columbus, delivered his 
inaugural on ^^Supervision : Its Extent and its Limitations,'' 

The discussion on the address was opened by Pres. Tappan, of 
Kenyon College, and continued by Supt. G. S. Ormsby, of Xenia, 
School Commissioner T. W. Harvey, and Supt. W. Watkins, of 
Middletown. 

Supt. S. Findley, of Akron, presented a very able report on 
^^Vniform Classification and Course of Study," 

Supt. R. McMillan, of Youngstown, opened the discussion on 
the report, and was followed by Commissioner Harvey, ex-Com- 
Henkle, Supt. Watkins, and Supt. M. C. Stevens, of Salem. 

Adjourned to meet at 3 o'clock P.M. 



Afternoon Session. 

The Association was called to order at 3 P.M. by the President. 

Miscellaneous business being called, W. H. Dressier, of Alliance, 
moved that a committee be appointed to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year. The President named W. H. Dressier, W. S. Wood, 
of Findlay, and W. Higley, of Dayton, as the committee.j 

G. O. Fay, of Columbus, presented a report on ^^ Methods of 
Deaf Mute Education." 

The report was discussed by Supt. Hancock, of Cincinnati, W, 
D. Henkle, of Salem, W. Watkins, of Middletown, and M. C. 
Stevens, of Salem. 

A. T. Wiles, of Zanesville, presented a report on "A Uniform 
Method of Computing Percentages of Attendance," 

W. D. Henkle, of Salem, opened the discussion on this paper, 
and was followed by G. S. Ormsby, John Hancock, E. T. Tap- 
pan, M. C. Stevens, and T. W. Harvey. 

W. H. Dressier, chairman of the committee on Nomination of 
Officers, reported as follows : 

President — Samuel Findley, of Akron. 
Secretary — H. B. Furness, of Tiffin. 
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Executive Committee — John HaDCOck, of Cincinnati; B. McMil- 
lan, of Youngstown ; A. B. Johnson, of Avondale. 

On motion of E. T. Tappan, the report was adopted. 

On motion of W. D. Honkle, of Salem, the Association ad- 
journed to meet on the day preceding the next meeting of the 
Ohio State Teachers' Association, and at the same place. 

JOHN McBURNEY, 

Secretary pro tern. 
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SUPERVISION— ITS EXTENT AND ITS LIMITATIONS. 

BY R. W. 8TEVEKS0N, CuLUMBUS, OHIO. 

Superintendents a7id Teachers of Ohio : I am gratefal to jou for the honor 
of presiding over jour deliberations, but would have preferred that it should 
have fallen to the lot of some other member of this Association. Honors are 
sometimes cheap, but I have learned by experience that he who is called opon 
to direct the proceedings of an assembly of schoolmasters, if be does it well, 
earns dearly all the glory there is in it. I beg your indulgence and assist- 
ance in the discharge of my duty. 

Released from the care and hard work of another year, escaped from the 
heat and dust of the city, and the monotony of town and village, assembled 
here where freshness, cleanliness, and beauty surround you, it need not be a 
matter of astonishment \i the lightness of your hearts, and the freedom yon 
enjoy would make you restless, even under the restraints of parliamentary law. 

There are many reasons why you should warmly congratulate each other at 
this annual gathering. God, in his mercy, has spared the lives of the promi- 
nent members of the Association, and has given them enlarged and repeated 
opportunities for serving Him in the cause of humanity. Success has very 
generally crowned the labors of the year. Notwithstanding the perplexing 
delay in school legislation, there are now stronger reasons for the hope of 
securing something of value for the public schools of the state than there have 
been for several yeara From the present political outlook, it does seem ch&t 
we have had our last disappointment 

Another cause of congratulation is, that good feeling and harmony prevail 
in the educational councils of the state. There are honest differences of 
opinion in regard to great public measures pertaining to education, but good 
sense and concert of action have characterized your efforts. Whatever spirit 
actuates the educators and school men of other states, here in Ohio, profes- 
sional courtesy and magnanimity have borne their legitimate fruits of fraternal 
love and respect None of our teachers have applied for patents for their dis- 
coveries to exclude all others from using their ideas in regard to the organ- 
zation of schools, classification, management, school architecture, and methods 
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of instruction. The inexperienced superintendent can freely obtain and fear- 
lessly use the best and ripest plans of the skillfal and experienced. Our oldest 
and most successful superintendents and teachers are happiest when engaged 
in helping their youn^rer brethren in the profession. This is one of the grand 
objects of this Association. Another is, the elevation of the profession of 
teaching in the estimation of the people, and to place it where it can accom- 
plish the greatest good for the race. 

He who stands at the head of a system of schools, however few the schools 
may be in number, has rare opportunities for usefulness. The superintendent 
of a principal school in a county is virtually, although not nominally, the head 
of the educational affairs of the county. He can give form and direction to 
public opinion on matters pertaining to education. Delegations come to him 
for advice in regard to building school houses, the most comfortable and 
desirable furniture, doubtful points of the school law, the best text-books 
in use, general management of schools, difficulties and differences arit* 
ing between directors and teachers, and often for information upon methods 
of instruction. In this indirect way his influence is felt in the most obscure sub- 
district in his county. His opportunities for usefulness and his work are' not 
bounded by either city or town limits. If he is earnest and competent very 
soon a spirit of liberality and interest in popular education will begin to show 
itself all around him. If there is a dark spot in his county, he is sure by his 
influence to send there one of the most wideawake teachers to be found upon 
the list of the county examiners. 

But too much is sometimes expected and required of a superintend- 
dent, both by the board of education and the people. Oftentimes without 
money, without teachers, or the means to employ competent ones, without 
adequate accommodations for the children, without the sympathy, or coopera- 
tion of either board or people, he is expected to give at least the schools under 
his supervision the reputation of other schools, possessing all the means neces- 
sary to make them efficient Sometimes an active and efficient man fails in 
the estimation of the board and people, because he is so tied up by arbitrary 
rules and regulations, so hampered by committees, to whom are given duties 
which ought to be entrusted to him, that he can neither adopt nor carry out meas- 
ures necessary to ordinary succesa When his duties are defined, it ought to 
be done so definitely and clearly that he need never come in collision with 
committees of the board of education. If he wishes to avoid misunderstand- 
ings, he must know when, where, and in what he has discretionary power. But 
it sometimes happens that unlimited power is given to the superintendent by 
his board. He is informed that he is employed to carry on the schools, to in- 
struct the board, which is only to be his agent (or the board is to be his servant 
instead of his being the servant of the board), in all things pertaining to 
school affairs. Upon him, and not upon the board, is to rest the whole re- 
sponsibility. This is, especially, the case when the superintendent has won the 
confidence of the board and the community. His power and influence are 
unbounded. At his dictation school-sites are purchased and buildings are 
erected, teachers are chosen, and their salaries go up or down. Few men 
having gained this power are qualified to use it wisely, and within the proper 
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limits; hence, soon a reaction takes place, and the result is a complete pros 
tration of all interests in popular education. 

What, then, is the extent and limitation of the work of a superiRtendent of a 
system of schools ? He by his experience and knowledge of school affairn, is 
expected to know more than any member of the board, what means should be 
provided for the establishment of schools, for building and tuition purposes, and 
other expenses connected with the successful conduct of a set of schools. Ue be- 
comes, therefore, the counselor of his board in matters pertaining to the ex- 
penditures for school purposes. This requires of him "a profound knowledge 
of the things of life, as well as the ideas of thought." He must have the 
sight of the clear headed man of business; the good sense not to advise an 
expenditure of money beyond the ability of the people to pay, nor an amount 
which would muke the management of the schools and the schools themselves 
odious to a majority of the people. He ought to know the financial ability of 
the people and their wishes. Good school buildings, comfortably furnished, 
roomy, well ventilated, and well kept, are necessary, both for the physical and 
esthetic culture of the youth, and ought to be strongly recommended by the 
superintendent, when he can clearly see that the means can be provided with- 
out oppressing the people, or cooling their ardor and their interest in popular 
education. Better have a plain but substantial building, with good teachers, 
well paid, than a magnificent structure, with no money, for at least one gen* 
eration, to employ good teachers. If both can be had, all the better. Elx- 
travagance even in a good cause, is always wrong ; economy always right I 
know there are chronic grumblers in every community, men who do not keep 
pace with enlightened progress, who believe that school buildings, any more 
costly, convenient and comfortable than the mud walls and slab seats within, 
and on which they learned the multiplication table, although they themselves 
live in marble palaces, are uselessly extravagant, and originate in the visionary 
brain of impractical dreamers. The superintendent who can make his schools 
efficient in training the youth in all that pertains to genuine culture at the 
least expense, is the best manager. He ought to study economy, and ndvise 
the expenditure of money where it will produce the best results. If one thou- 
sand dollars can be saved in the mere outward adornments of a school buildingi 
and be laid out in conveniences, apparatus, and books for the children and 
teachers in the work of instruction, I am sure the money is applied to a bet- 
ter purpose. Or if it is paid out for the services of first-class teachers, it is 
more wisely appropriated. If a board of education should decide to build a 
costly school building, on account ot which they would find it necessary to re- 
duce the running expenses of the schools so much as to interfere with the 
etliciencj of the school?, even for one year, the superintendent would act 
wisely if he advised the erection of a cheaper building, that the schools might 
be maintained in every department in the highest degree of efficiency. He 
would do a better work for a community to give them a first class teacher at 
one thousand dollars per year, who should do her work in the basement of a dilapi- 
dated church, than to give them an elegant building and a fourth rate teacher 
at five hundred dollars per year. How shall the school funds be appropriated 
that the best results may be reached for buildings, tuition, or incidentals? If 
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retrenchment is necessarj) where can it be made with the least injury to the 
schools ? How can the available funds be used with the greatest advantage 
to the educational interests of the town or city? If a piece of apparatus is 
offered to the superintendent, which he knows is valuable and is needed in the 
schools, before making the expenditure or advising it to be made, he will care- 
fully consider whether or not it is the very best investment which can be made 
for the good of the schools. 

The experience and training of a teacher do not fit him for the work of this 
department of the superintendent's duties. For this reason few men, every 
way competent to manage the department of instruction, are well qualified to 
fill the position of wisely and economically directing the business affairs of a 
system of schools. 

Important and vital as the work required of a superintendent is, in pro- 
viding accommodations for the youth of the city or town in which he may be 
placed at the head of the schools, and in the economical application of school 
funds to be used for the promotion of the comfort and health of the children, 
the supervision of instruction is, after all, the great burden of his work. This 
is the end ; all other work the means. From the fact that the number of per- 
sons who have had professional training is so small in proportion to the de- 
mandy many superintendents have felt that it was absolutely necessary to organ- 
ize their teachers into a training school where they might have an opportunity 
to instruct them in the science and art of teaching. By this hotbed process 
of training teachers for their daily work in the school-room, some, possessing 
rare faculties for imitation, become, at the expense of the pupils, passable 
teachers. When one supply of information is exhausted, they go to the super- 
intendent for another, never dreaming that it is possible for them to use their 
own brains in applying the methods they may have learned, and Cidapt them 
to the capacities of the children. Dull, mechanical teachers are made in this 
way. They teach by a pattern, and, with or without one, they become formal 
and lifeless instructors — givers of instruction without thought — chaff without 
wheat The knowledge of the superintendent not only in Ms acquaintance 
with the subject, but also in his methods of presenting them, marks the highest 
point to be reached by the teachers. They learn to look to him, to depend 
upon him; the idea never occurring to them that, in their particular and 
special work, they ought to be original thinkers, and in lime to become practi- 
cally informed in all that pertains to the training of children. By this method 
of preparing teachers for their daily duties, is not most all the thinking done by 
the superintendent? Does he not sometimes so manifest his preference and 
emphasize his desire to have the teachers pursue his particular methods of man- 
aging a school and giving instruction, that even the teachers who do think and 
believe that they could accomplish more in some other way, are deterred from 
using their own well thought out plans and methods, because they feel they 
must follow in detail the plans and methods of their superior ? Do we not 
sometimes, unintentionally it may be, discourege thought and investigation, 
and sometimes make those who might become self-reliant and skillful teachers 
mere reflectors, and not the brilliant, self-illuminating originals they would be 
to the little world of beings looking to them for light? Can a teacher who 
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does not tbink make thinkers ? Can the moon hj any amount of reflected 
light ever become a luminoas body? Can a child ever learn to walk by watch- 
ing the perambalations of the mother? Teachers who are taoght to teach by 
methods not studied out and made their own, may become indifferent school- 
keepers, but surely they can never become enthusiastic and progressive edu- 
cators. They may accumulate many valuable facts about the science and art 
of teaching, but this and the experience of a score of years can never increase 
their power to start the germ of thought into steady and healthy growth. The 
mechanic will not work with pleasure nor enthusiasm with the tools of another; 
the teacher will not with the exact pattern and methods of another. He who 
believes he has conceived a new method, or originated a new idea, burns with 
enthusiasm, and will impress others and move them to attention and respect 
I believe we would have more good teachers and the children better trained, 
if more was done to enable the teachers to see clearly the extent of their work, 
its limitations, the results to be obtained, and in the methods they use, they 
were thrown upon their own resources. I know we would, if the teachers 
could be aroused to thoughtful and thorough study of the principles of edaca- 
tion, developing for themselves methods adapted to child mind and child na- 
ture. If they fail to obtain the reasonable results which have been required, 
the fault is clearly their own ; they were incompetent for the work they assumed 
to do. But suppose the superintendent informs them that he requires num- 
bers to be taught in this way, reading thus, penmanship in this way, and lan- 
guage thus, and they attempt to follow his methods, they are robbed of their 
independence; their energies are spent in imitating their superior's prescribed 
methods and forms, and they finally fail because they have tried to be other than 
themselves. With a show of justice, at least, they may attribute their failure 
to the narrow restrictions of the superintendent They may have attended the 
best training schools for teachers, studied long and thoroughly the history, 
science, and art of education, and under such restrictions make a miserable 
failure. Indeed, the greater their abilities, the deeper they have thought, the 
more original they are, the stronger they are in themselves mentally and mor- 
ally, the greater will be the probability that they will fail when they have 
stepped out of their own individuality. If teachers felt that they must be pre- 
pared for the work of teaching before they assume to teach, and not to depend 
upon the superintendent and principals for instruction after they have begun, 
there would be fewer and worthier aspirants to important positions in the puh- 
lic schools of the country. Did any of you ever have a teacher who had failed, 
say to you, *'0f course I didn't know how to teach arithmetic and grammar; 
you never taught me how; if you had, I need not have failed?" If teachers 
are engaged with the understanding that their knowledge of teaching is to be 
gained by trilling for a year with fifly or sixty boys and girls, and under the 
tuition of the superintendent, then the failure may be attributed to him with 
some justice. The poor pupils pay the bill for instruction at an awful cost. It 
is a fearfully expensive way of making teachers. It would be better for both 
teachers and pupils to require teachers to possess such qualifications for teach- 
ing as will enable them to rely upon themselves, and assume wholly the respon- 
sibility of failure or success. 
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Hints, Bugf^estions, coansel, and methods oaght to be freely given by the 
superintendent, but in such a manner as not to destroy the individuality nor 
the freedom of the teacher. This is, in my judgment, the extent and limita- 
tion of his duty in relation to both the science and art of teaching, and the 
general management of schools. His is not the business of instructing the 
teachers either in the branches of study or in the way to teach them ; this 
knowledge they ought to have acquired before making application for the posi- 
tion of teachers. Why do not the young ladies who graduate from our high 
schools and seminaries feel, that, before they begin to teach, it is necessary to^., 
spend at least one year in some good normal school or in private study ? Be- 
cause they are taken into our schools as teachers without question, and the 
superintendent at once assumes the duty of normal instructor. One whole 
year is almost lost to the children in the training of the teacher at their ex- 
pense. Is not this true in many of our schools, and is it not wrong ? For a 
superintendent to instruct his teachers, and to present what he conceives to be 
the best methods of instruction and discipline, is right and proper; but to re- 
quire his teachers to follow them all in detail, is quite a different thing. What 
would be thought of a system of schools, where, in the same grade, each 
teacher taught the same subject in precisely the same way. not varying in the 
least particular ? There may not be any schools in Ohio of this description ; 
but I can conceive of such where teachers pursue one prescribed method. I 
can see, too, how a teacher, in her efforts to follow a method not her own, but 
prescribed by her superior, would have more anxiety about whether or not she 
fully comprehended it, and was using it just in accordonce with the model, 
than she would have about the good she was doing her pupils by eliciting 
thought and developing mind. An opinion of a teacher's ability is formed not 
from the amount of informatfon she may have given her pupils, but from the 
substantial mental growth she has stimulated. 

To illustrate what I mean : Take two schools of the same grade, and com- 
posed of pupils of about the same home influences and natural endowments; 
give the same written test to ascertain their knowledge of the subjects studied. 
Yon find that the questions requiring little thought and an exercise of the 
memory are all answered by the pupils of one school; in the other, you find 
that the memory is sometimes at fault, but you observe the questions requiring 
thought are answered, perhaps not all accurately, but there is abundant evi- 
dence that the pupils think. You apply in the one an oral test, you find the 
pupils answer at every question, right or wrong, without taking a moment to 
think ; in the other, all the pupils give the closest attention to the questions 
you put to them — all are evidently thinking ; here and there a little hand in- 
dicates a desire to have a question repeated — not one is guessing^ all are think- 
ing ; eyes soon begin to sparkle ; hand after hand is raised ; your question is 
thoughtfully answered. You feel that every pupil is stronger now than a mo- 
ment ago. You would agree, at once, in regard to which of the two teachers 
had the greater ability as an educator. The place of the one could be filled 
by the high-school girl of seventeen ; the other you would search long for 
among teachers of large experience. 

The superintendent must be a man of remarkable attainments, or his teach- 
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era must have exceedingly meager acquirements, if there are none who do not 
know more about some things than himself. Suppose he has in his High School 
a teacher who has given years of hard and successful study to particular 
branches, and the how to teach them, — a bold, original thinker, who, by his own 
investigations and the scholarship of his pupils, has given the best evidence 
that he has taught his pupils to think; — would the independence of such a 
teacher allow him to remain one day longer in the school, if compelled to work 
by a prescribed method dictated by another ? If he would not interfere with 
him, why interfere with a primary teacher who has like skill and attainments 
in her particular department? In my judgment, he is the wisest and most 
successful manager of a system of schools, who, depending not wholly upon 
his own knowledge and ability, has the power to concentrate the intelligence 
and energies of his teachers, and to bring them to bear upon the work to be 
accomplished. One teacher has ability running in one direction, another in 
another; let them be distributed so as to find the particular work for which 
they have special qualifications and natural gifts; — the result will be, that, in- 
stead of one brain doing all the thinking for the schools, as many brains as 
there are teachers are ever active in lines of thought they love to follow. 
Enthusiastic, earnest, thoughtful teachers will infuse their pupils with the same 
spirit To bring out the talent and intelligence of a corps of teachers, and so 
direct and use it with the loss of no power, is indeed a rare faculty. A corps 
of teachers may have sufficient knowledge and ability to accomplish much, to 
do the work in every grade of a system of schools well, which, if misdirected 
and misemployed by the superintendent, will utterly fail. 

The organization and the classification of a system of schools according to 
a well-arranged course of study, is work belonging to the superintendent, and 
lies at the very threshold of success. In the course of instruction both the 
time and the work must be carefully considered. To require teachers and 
pupils to perform in one year what experience has taught requires two, would 
defeat the whole plan. Nature, in mental as well as physical development, 
must have time. 

The work of a superintendent is also political in its character. He ought 
to be a politician. I do not mean in any partisan sense, nor in the common 
acceptation of that term ; but in the sense of one versed in the science of 
government, and earnestly seeking the welfare of the state. The public school 
is a political institution. It is established and fostered by the state. Through 
it the state seeks her best and truest interest and strongest guaranty for liberty* 
and h^ppinesss, to wit: the intelligence and morality of the people. In this 
state a system of education is established by law ; and schoolmasters and 
boards of education are the appointed officers to carry into execution the pro- 
visions of the law. Teachers, therefore, and all school officers stand wiihia 
the arena of politics. It is a matter worthy of note, and creditable to political 
parties of every name, that while they have stood face to face for and against 
state and national measures, the question of popular education has never been 
one of any single party. Good and great men of all parties have been the 
advocates of our system of public schools. They believe the political ques- 
tions involving the educational interests of the people of this country, tran- 
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scend all others in importance, becanse the national life depends npon what 
they are and how they are determined. The qualifications which the future 
men and women of this country will possess for good citizenship, depend upon 
our systems of public instruction and the morality and patriotism of teachers. 
The schoolmaster saved Prussia; because he was not, the French empire fell. 
Who are the men best qualified to determine what provisions ought to be 
made for the education of the American youth ? Surely they are not narrow- 
minded partisan politicians who are actuated by mere selfish motives. They 
are the men who, comprehending the truth, " The life of the government is 
the intelligence of the people," know what legislation is needed. Those per- 
sonally connected with the public schools know best the defects in school 
laws, and are best qualified to prescribe the remedies. Superintendents and 
teachers, for some reason, seem unwilling to take any part in politics, even 
when important educational questions are pending. This is wrong. Needed 
school legislation has been sorely delayed on account of this unwillingness. 
The members of this Association, if they would, could wield a political in- 
fluence strong enough to put in the General Assembly of the state men con- 
versant with school affairs — fair minded, liberally educated men, whose aim 
would be the passage of such measures as the highest efficiency of the school 
system of the state demands. The people of a city or town know well enough 
that the first step to be taken to make the public schools good, is to place com- 
petent men on the board of education. The first step to make the school sys- 
tem of the state efficient, is to send competent school men to the General 
Assembly of the state. If we are agreed here as to what measures are neces- 
sary for perfecting the school system of Ohio, we ought to bring them before 
the people, and oppose, by every honorable means, the political aspirant who 
will not pledge himself to their support 

We send men who are known enemies of all progress in school affairs, 
whose election we might have defeated, from our own homes to the legislature, 
and then expect the Commissioner of Common Schools to secure the passage of 
liberal and enlightened school laws. In my judgment, the State School Com- 
missioner has the most refractory and illiberal board of education to deal with 
in Ohio. We have, at leasts the political power and influence of other citizens, 
and we ought to use it, especially, for the good of the cause to which we have 
devoted our lives. 

The range of the duties of a superintendent is widely extended, yet limited. 
His own good sense is the only boundary of his actions. He is a teacher and 
at the same time a thorough man of business, — a plain, straight-forward man, 
candid, conciliatory, yet a keeper of his own counsels, and inflexible in his 
purposes. A man with a big heart, yet oftentimes his actions will appear to 
the community cruel — heartless. A man who could give the fullest explanation 
of his conduct, and the most valid reasons for his acts, but on account of the 
general good he is silent The teacher's true friend in her absence ; in her 
presence, often her apparent enemy. As the manager of finance, shrewd, 
economical and liberal; as the superintendent of instruction, scholarly, 
judicious, systematic, and comprehensive; and as a politician, discreet, active, 
fearless, and patriotic. 
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DISCUSSION OP THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

Prs3. Tappan, of Eenyon College, Gambler, 0. : I oommeDd the importanee of 
the subject of the president's address, and the manner of treating it. He suggested 
that a superintendent should be, either by law of the state or bj regulation of tbe 
board, at least an advisory member of every board of education. Bven if not per- 
mitted to vote in the board, it would add very much to tbe excellence of their de- 
liberations, if he were authorized to make motions and explanations, and to discosi 
generally, the subjects that would come before them. This plan has been approved 
by experience. In nearly all the leading colleges of the United States, the presi- 
dent is a member of the board of trustees. 

The president of the association discussed the relative importance of spendieg 
money for buildings erected with great architectural taste and at great expense, and 
spending money to obtain teachers of high rank, and decided in favor of securing 
the best teachers. We all agree with the president, that nothing is so important to 
a school as a good teacher. It is the first, and the second, and the third essential. 
But we should not neglect that education which depends upon works of art, if ve 
are able to attain it. There seems to be a disposition upon the part of teachers to 
forget that the beings entrusted to our care are not simply intellectual, that they 
have also sentiments and a will, the education of which is more important than any 
education of the merely knowing faculty. 

The inaugural of the president referred also to the work of the superintendent, ai 
a politician, and the importance of teaching children how to know and understand 
the principles of our form of government. Now, it is equally important that they 
be taught the sentiment which underlies our politics, respect for the nobility of 
man, and sympathy for all human beings as members of a common brotherhood. 

Mr. Harvit : I rise to say that I did not find tbe general assembly, last winter, 
a refractory board of education. That body contained many good, sensible, en- 
lightened gentlemen, who were willing to give us just what we wanted, provided 
that they could be convinced that what we wanted was best. 

Mr. Stbybnsoh : Did yon find enough of them? 

Mr. Hartrt : I believe there were enough of such m<tn to pass the codified school 
bill, if there had been sufficient time to consider its provisions. The bill paesedthe 
house by a vote of 65 to 20, but its consideration was postponed by the senate, and 
it was made the special order for an early day next winter. I am certain that a 
decided majority of the senators would have voted for the bill, had there been time 
to give it the consideration its importance demanded. If yon want that bill to be- 
come a law, go home and work for it with such members as yon can influence. The 
house, it is true, struck out the township system — the peculiar feature of the bill — 
but at the same time gave tbe people of each township liberty to organize under the 
town or village system, if they so desired. The bill, as it passed tbe house, so far 
as cities and towns are concerned, is absolutely all that we want, and it provides a 
means for all the townships becoming graded school districts, under the manage- 
ment and control of township boards of education, as rapidly as the people deeire. 
Our work now is to create a public sentiment that shall lead to the abolition of oar 
present sub-diitriot system through the people's own act. We have not yet been 
able to secure any legislation in favor of normal schools ; but there are good reasons 
for that. In the state that has the best normal schools, only about three teachers 
in each one hundred are normal school graduates. The state can not afford to pro- 
vide thorough professional instruction for all her teachers. We must solve the 
problem of normal instruction for ourselves, and I am sure the state will aid us in 
our work. Private enterprise must do something for normal schools. Professional 
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Behools will soon be establisbed in most of oar larger cities. We must ask the state 
to promote normal instruotiou, not by fnrntsbing agencies for the direct training of 
all oar teachers, but for a sufficient number to constitute an enthusiastic professional 
class that shall train the rest. The state is now ready for some such work as this. 

We can easily resolve here to spend millions of dollars for our schools, and to 
promote the interests of education ; but finance committees have a different work to 
do. They see 'that all interests of state concern must be cared for, and they dare 
not increase the burden of taxation. By-and-by, our benevolent institutions will 
require a less expenditure of money than now, for the buildings now being erected, 
at great cost, will soon be finished ; our state debt will be wiped out, or nearly so, 
and, perhaps, the expenses of our state government decreased : — then we may hope 
that our legislators will pay some attention to our fancy projects, as some persons 
choose to call them. 

A VOICE : It is a good name for some of them. 

Mb. Hjibyby : It is a popular name for some folks at Columbus. But in all that 
is wise, if we managA properly, legislators will sustain us, and the people will up- 
hold the hands of the legislators. 

Obo. S. Obmsbt, of Xenia, Ohio : I disire to recall attention to two points in the 
president's address. The one is that of economy. Frequently there seems to be a 
clashing of interests between the friends of the school — the teacher and the people. 
The president was pleased to say that the teacher ought to be a politician. Now, a 
politician is a man that will not be likely to be elected, if he had a plank in his 
platform which advocated high taxes. The people are willing to support schools. 
They ungrudgingly submit to be taxed to the fullest extent necessary to secure the 
highest and best education that the state demands; but they are not willing to be 
burdened with unnecessary taxation. The interest of the teacher and the interest 
of the people should be one, and it should be the object of the teacher to study an 
economy in school management which shall render the school prosperous. 

The second point is that which refers to the teacher's preparation for his work. 
We are all familiar with this fact, that no matter what may be the subject which a 
man undertakes to present to an audience, whether it be the science of geology, the 
science of bugs, or any other science, if he understands that subject thoroughly, if 
he is enthusiastic in his manner, he will arouse an exciting interest in it. Now, we 
find that some teachers are successful in teaching certain subjects. Unconscious that 
the secret of their success lies in themselres, they attribute the merit which is their 
own, to the text-book which they use. They find their pupils eager for the time 
when this particular subject is to be presented, because their own knowledge of it and 
their enthusiasm in teaching it awaken corresponding feelings in the pupils. On 
the other hand, that teacher who employs the text-book to indicate the matter of 
instruction, as well as to supply test questions for the recitation, invariably finds the 
subject unentertaining, and the pupils dull and unable to learn. The fault is not in 
the pupils, not in the text-book, not in the subject, but in the lack of preparation 
on the part of the teacher for the work in hand. Such teachers are always failures, 
and can not well be otherwise. We must have teachers that thoroughly understand 
all subjects which they attempt to teach, and then there will be success In school 
work. 

W. Watkiks, of Middletown, Ohio : The president's address produced the effect of 
discouragement on my mind. I thought of two very celebrated ancient poets, of 
whom it was said that one painted men as they should be; the other as they are. 
The president has drawn an ideal picture of a superintendent, so high and so far 
above the reality, in every particular case, that I am considerably discouraged by it. 
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Howerer, I am determined to set it up for an idea1| toward wbioh I shall stragfcl® in 
the future. 

The president has spoken of economy in school matters. The proneness of man- 
kind to spend money in architeetual adornmentSi and the very frequent fanlts of 
school boards, in exhausting all the educational resources of a district in ezpeDtire 
school-houses, are well known. When a new sohool-house it to be built, the super- 
intendent, by fanning the flame, can easily induce greater outlay Uian the board 
would otherwise sanction. The superintendent should endearor to organise the 
public sentiment of the village or city wherever he lives, in suoh a manner that it 
may be felt in the school-room, and be supported by the teaohers in daily enaploy- 
ment with him. 
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UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION AND COURSE OP STUDY. 

BT SAMUEL FINDLET, AKROK, OHIO. 

Several attempts have been made to secure some degree of aniformitj in the 
elassificationPand instruction of the schools of our state, but without any very 
definite results. There is, probably, no more difficult problem for the thought- 
ful educators of the present, than the arrangement of a course of instruction 
which shall supply to the young miud, at its various stages of growth, just the 
right stimulation and nutriment But, notwithstanding its difficulty, it is a 
problem whose solution must be attempted. As its conditions become better 
understood, there will be a nearer approximation to its correct solution. Nor 
does it seem wise for each one of us to act upon the result of his own investi- 
gations. There should be harmony of effort and concert of action. What- 
ever is right in education, whatever has its foundation in the nature and capa- 
bilities of the human mind, should be employed by us all. 

It may be impracticable to map out on paper a course of instruction so com- 
plete, both as to matter and order, and so perfect in detail, as to be an infalli- 
ble guide to the teacher for every day in the school term, and for every term in 
the year; but I think experience has fully demonstrated the practicability of 
indicating, in a general way, the order of subjects, allotting, approximately, 
its appropriate amount of time to each, and suggesting somewhat the method 
to be pursued, so as to form a kind of outline chart or guidebook to the 
teacher. Something of this kind is the more necessary, inasmuch as a very 
large majority of teachers have no theory of education, but are mere imita^ 
tors. In the discussion of this subject two years ago, one speaker said, in 
substance, that the primary agent in this matter is the teacher — that we can 
get no great results until we can have teachers trained in the principles as 
well as the methods of instruction, so that, instead of blindly following a pre- 
scribed course, they may, in the spirit of true artists, look to the child, and 
seeing its wants, may know how to meet them. It is true that the highest re- 
sults can not be attained without teachers so trained, but if we are to wait 
until all our schools are supplied with teachers thus fitted, I very much fear the 
present generation will not be benefited by the desired reform. Not ten per 
cent, of the teachers engaged in the public schools, even in the cities and 
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towns of oar state, make any earnest effort to comprehend the principles which 
underlie the methods of instruction they use. Nor is there any immediate 
prospect of great improvement in this direction. It is altogether probable 
that a great majority of teachers will continue, for some time to come, to teach 
this or that, and by this or that method, because it is required. In the rural 
districts, where there has been no supervision, they are still pursuing the same 
routine, with few exceptions, which was pursued a quarter of a century ago. 
Whatever of improvement has been made in the matter and methods of instruc- 
tion in our city schools within the last few years, is, in a great measure, due to 
a careful mapping out of the work. It gives direction to the teachers' efforts, 
and places before teachers and pupils a standard which experience has shown 
to be within the reach of average ability. A judicious course of study may be 
to the teacher what the plans and specifications of the architect are to the 
builder. If, in the erection of any important structure, each one of a corps 
of workmen is left to carry on his part of the work according to his own ideal, 
a want of adaptation and a want of harmony of parts would be the almost in- 
evitable result Teachers need working pland. It is for want of this that 
much effort has been wasted in the past Teachers, and superintendents too, 
have lacked in clearly defined ideas of the end to be accomplished, and the 
means adapted to that end. Let a judicious course of instruction be adopted 
for the whole state — one in which it shall not be the chief aim to discard all 
that is old and tried, and to incorporate all that is new, nor yet to reject any 
thing merely because it may be new to some. In matter and order, and in the 
methods suggested, let it be the embodiment of all that the experience of the 
best educators in our own and other countries has proven to be most valuable, 
to which might be added some things suggestive for sake of experiment; and 
let it be put into the hands of every teacher and school director in the state, 
and its influence on the schools of the state must, of necessity, be very great. 
The very attempt to understand its leading features, so as to put them into 
operation, would tend to give enlarged ideas, and would, in many cases, lead 
to an investigation of the underlying principles. 

But the question of greatest difficulty is, What educational principles are 
true, and what should be included in such a course? It is scarcely possible to 
approach this subject, without being filled with an overwhelming sense of its 
magnitude. Its right understanding involves a knowledge of so much that is 
difficult, if not impossible for us to know, that it is not strange that educational 
systems are of slow growth. If education has for its object the highest devel- 
opment of the human powers, it is obvious that, before we can discover the 
true method of conducting the process, we must know the nature of that which 
is to be developed. We must understand the nature of the human faculties, 
their capabilities, and the appliances best adapted to promote their growth. 

We doubtless all agree that every human soul has within itself the vital prin- 
ciples or forces of preservation and growth, and that these forces are stimu- 
lated to activity and supplied with appropriate nutriment by agencies which 
operate upon them from without. We are, doubtless, further agreed that the 
directions and modes in which these vital forces operate are fixed, and no 
power of ours can change the law which prescribes the boundaries within 
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which mind must grow, or alter the character of the forces by which its growth 
is promoted. All we can properly do is to wait upon nature, and supply to the 
inherent forces of the mind their appropriate excitations. We may, indeed, 
hinder the process of development by improper appliances; we may, and do 
doubt oftentimes do, reverse nature's order, but the result must be an enfeebled 
and distorted product, very different from the normal type. 

The province of the educator, then, is to ascertain, as far as possible, what 
are the laws of mental, growth, and, at the appropriate time, in proper order 
and in sufficient measure, 1o bring young minds in contact with those agencies 
which are best adapted to elicit and develop the spontaneous energies of the 
human faculties. It is not to be assumed that the growth of mind proceeds 
by such clearly defined stages, that a certain set of appliances must be used 
up to a given point, and that, at that point, these must be set aside and adif- 
ferent set employed. The truth would be more nearly represented by the state- 
ment that, with increased age up to maturity, the mind, like the body, requires 
larger portions of the same aliment. Every power of the mind is awake and 
active at an early age. It would be hard to say at what age the child com- 
mences the exercise of imagination and reason as well as perception. It must 
be admitted, however, that, at some periods of life, some of the mind's activi- 
ties predominate, absorbing the larger share of mental energy, while othen 
are subordinate and collateral ; and still I think this is not more true of the 
mind at different periods of development than at different stages of any in- 
vestigation which the mind undertakes. 

There seem to be three processes or three directions of mental activity. The 
mind is either engaged in acquiring knowledge; in analyzing, comparing, 
classifying or combining what has been acquired; or in making application of 
its acquisitions to practical purposes; and though these processes may be, and 
often are, going on simultaneously, yet I think there are periods in the growth 
of mind, when one predominates over the other to such an extent that wemij, 
with propriety, speak of the acquisitive period, the elaborative period, &c, 
bearing distinctly in mind that these terms are only intended to indicate the 
predominating tendency of the mind at a given period. 

If these principles are correct, they may be made serviceable in determining 
what is the best course of study for a system of schools. The acquisitive period 
clearly belongs to the first years of life. It is then that the mind is chieflj 
occupied with the various objects of attention around it At the commence- 
ment of this period the mind of the child is entirely beyond the reach of 
formal tuition. We are not even able to mark the period of its opening. We 
only know that the acquisitive process commences very early and proceeds 
very rapidly, as the result of natural excitations operating from without, and 
calling forth the responsive activities of powers within. Thus nature indicates 
to us the true method of mental development Children should be brought into 
immediate contact with nature and reality, before attempting to present the 
symbols of either as subjects of study, and this not only indicates the prevsil- 
iug type of instruction demanded in early childhood; it also points out the 
true order in which any new subject should ordinarily be presented at anj 
period of school life. 
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Just when this susceptibility of the mind to impressions from without begins 
to yield its predominance to a proneness to elaborate its previous acquisitions, 
would be hard to determine. Much earlier, doubtless, in some cases than in oth' 
ers. It is probable, however, that in most cases the period of its greatest activity 
is past before the child comes under the formal tuition of the teacher. And this 
suggests the question whether "object lessons" properly so called, are of as 
great value, as a part of a course of school instruction, as their advocates 
claim. Object lessons are valuable in their proper place, and their introduc- 
tion into our schools has done much to improve our methods of instruction ; 
but there is danger that, by their use, an excess of stimulus be applied to the 
perceptive faculties, at a time when assistance and guidance in the use of the 
reflective powers are more needed. In the intellectual', as well as in the moral 
world, the path of truth is a straight aud narrow path. Extremes on either 
hand are to be equally avoided. The transition from the home to the school 
should not be too abrupt Object lessons and familiar conversations on com- 
mon things might properly occupy considerable time on the child's first 
introduction to school, but, like his clothing, he will soon either wear them 
out or outgrow them. Of course, all good teaching, in whatever grade of 
schools, partakes more or less of an objective character. Illustration and 
simile should be largely used; and, where the nature of the subject will admit 
the eye and the hand should be appealed to by the use of tangible objects. In 
regard to this there is probably no difiference of opinion. 

The period of time over which a common school course of instruction 
should extend seems to be pretty well settled. Most will agree in putting it at 
about eight years. Experience and observation seem to indicate that this is 
about the average time necessary for the completion of such a course. 

Language lessons should occupy a prominent place throughout the entire 
course. The ability to utter the elementary sounds of the language, both 
separately and in combination, should be early acquired. The spelling of 
words should be learned only as fast as they come into use by the pupil. 
Every reading lesson should be made a language study, and a prominent ob- 
ject of every recitation should be to cultivate the power of expression. The 
pupil's vocabulary should be continually extended, and he should read the 
language fluently, and speak and write it with at least tolerable facility and 
accuracy. Grammar, if introduced into the course at all, should be placed near 
its close. 

Writing and drawing should go hand in hand throughout the whole course. 

Vocal music should not come in for sake of ornament merely, but it should 
be a daily exercise throughout the course, and every pupil should learn to read 
and sing plain music at sight. 

Geography and arithmetic might, without detriment, occupy less time than 
they have usually occupied, leaving room for the introduction of the elements 
of natural science, though perhaps our experience has not yet well determined 
what place these should hold in a common school coarse of instruction. 

Every American youth should know something of the history of his own 
country, though more time is devoted to this subject in some of our schoDls 
than its importance demftnds. 
29 
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Of course there are many things pertaining to general cultare — snch, for ex- 
ample, as the cultivation of the moral and religious sensibilities, which depend 
so directly on the living teacher, and which, to be effective, must permeate all 
the instruction and all the discipline of the school, that they can scarcely take 
shape in a course of study like that proposed. 



DISCUSSION OP MR. FINDLEY'S PAPER. 

Prks. Tappan, of Kenyon College : I rejoice in Mr Findley's statement of the 
principles which underlie this matter of a course of study. He has reoognised thtt 
children are not merely to be cultivated in their intellects, but in the power of 
making use of the knowledge they have ; and in their tastes as in music ; and, abore 
all, in their wills. His paper is excellent, the closing sentence particularlj'. Id 
which he gives the correct method of teaching morals and religion. ■ 

[Remarks were also made by Messrs. Henkle, McMillan, and Watkins.] 
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^ THE METHODS OF DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION. 

BY O. O. FAT, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

The methods employed in teaching mutes are especial only as they relate to 
the teaching and use of language. Mental discipline and the acquisition 
of knowledge, so largely the objects of general education, are secured by 
mutes by methods the same as those pursued in ordinary schoola The promi- 
nent use of object lessons, so called, is frequently remarked by visitors. This 
apparent characteristic results from the use of pantomime which, as far as it 
goes, represents ideas far more vividly than any mere word description. Men- 
t il discipline is gained indirectly by the exercise of the faculties upon the 
successive branches of study which constitute the course, and whicli extend 
from the primer to the most advanced studies of the high school, the study of 
language having a prominent place throughout. 

Disciplined mental power can be readily deyeloped by the training of a 
series of years. Elementary knowledge upon the various subjects embraced 
in the course of study can also be readily imparted, if the instructor is a 
skillful user of pantomime. But, this done, if no more has been done, the 
graduate, diploma in hand, is worth less to himself and to the community than 
many a six-year old urchin first crossing the threshold of the primary school 
The ability to read and write, and perhaps to speak the English language, 
while by no means a measure of the discipline and learning of the mute is 
yet the real measure of his value in human affairs. 

The dififerent opinion held by the educators of deaf mutes, and all the dis- 
cussions, more or less heated, of the last fifty years have centered around the 
question, how best to teach language in its spoken or written forms. These 
are the living questions today. They are embraced in the following category: 

1st Why not use and require of the pupil oral speech ? 

2d. Why not use and require spelled or written speech ? 
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3d. Why not use and reqalre syllable or word-signs made in the order of 
the English sentence ? 

4th. Why use pantomime ? 

The discQSsion of these questions will develop the principles and methods 
which underlie the subject of deaf-mute education, and which in their logical 
results determine the details of the daily school-room routine. 

1st. Why not use and require of the pupil oral speech ? 

In a hearing school, the very first morning, there gathers around the teacher 
a group of children who, every one of them, can hardly restrain the disposi- 
tion to talk and whisper long enough for him, in a few well chosen words, to 
draw his first lines of order. Why not pursue the same way, only more 
patiently, with a class of keen-eyed mutes ? The fact is, the teacher of the 
hearing school, his first morning, can use language with a certainty of being 
understood, and will listen to statements expressed with a correctness which 
the best talkers and lip-readers among mutes have never equalled in any schooj 
upon their graduation day. By experiment the teacher of the mute class m\\ 
ascertain that one or two of the twenty can hear words shouted near to one 
or both ears. He may also discover one or two more, who did not lose their 
hearing until after they had learned to talk, and from these, by pronouncing 
familiar words composed largely of labial sounds, slowly and with frequent 
repetitions, he may occasionally secure a response, assuring him that he is un- 
derstood. The teacher is glad to find two or three even who escape the de- 
signation of '^mute." But how with the sixteen or seventeen remaining who 
can neither understand the teacher nor talk to him, but who yet constitute the 
body of the class and give it its character. They are children who, for ten 
years, the most plastic years of life, have been surrounded by talkers whose 
social interest in them has been chiefly expended in efforts to induce them to 
talk, or at least to understand what is said to them. Baffled and disappointed 
in this, the parents have brought their child, always the pet of the household, 
to the institution to be educated. Withdrawn from his home life, the social 
influence of which has failed to draw him from his profound isolation, he is 
now added to a community of hundreds similarly afflicted with deafness 
Fond parents, who have perhaps expended hundreds oi dollars in efforts to re. 
store the hearing of their child, efi'orts only to be abandoned as abortive, still 
cling to the possibility that their particular child may be able to acquire the 
articulation and lip-reading, and so be restored to general society. Poor mute 
child I What hast thou not suffered at the surgeon's hand, guided by the sym- 
pathy, it may be the pride, of the parental heart! What art thou yet to suffer 
in laborious efforts to get what, in a large majority of cases, can never be ob- 
tained ! Theorizers and, it may be, teachers have told the parent that all is 
easy, and that the good day is coming, is even now dawning, when the name 
*' mute " will cease to be applied to any intelligent youth, except as a stigma. 
The answer to these fond parental expectations, and these positive profes- 
sional claims, is found in the experience of the best European schools, where, 
after two generations of experiment, it is admitted that but a small fraction 
of the pupils taught are ever able to hold easy oral conversation with their 
fellow men. The intelligent gentleman or lady, as the case may be, whom 
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somebody has met somewhere, who understands all that was said in private 
and in public, and who conversed readily upon all subjects without exciting 
the suspicion of his deafness, is a mythical personage, finding a place Datn^ 
ally in the poetical department of the literature of deaf-route education. With 
the greater number of deaf mutes, as they exist in our communities, efforts to 
carry forward their education by oral speech, will fail to give speech to anj 
useful extent, and, which is a very serious evil, will also consume the time 
needed to acquire the elements of a good English education by an easier waj. 
It is probable that with a large majority of deaf mutes the improved method, 
as it is called, if applied and persisted in, will prove to be merely a mangling 
process. Pains should be taken to restore to the use of oral speech those 
who are partially deaf, and those who retain something of the speech which 
they had acquired before they became deaf. A few other mutes, congenitally 
so, will also be discovered possessing sufficient ambition, adaptation and skill, 
to ufidertake the difficult art. Excepting the partially deaf, who properly are 
excluded from the category of deaf mutes, these latter should pursue the art, 
at institutions at least, as a separate branch of study. The results of this 
study, growing from year to year, should be utilized by the conscientioos 
teacher in the exercises of the school room, where all who can talk or read 
lips with any facility or satisfaction, should be encouraged and required to do 
so to the extent of their proficiency. How large a fraction of the school these 
will constitute, the experience and increasing skill of the future must deter* 
mine. At present, in our state institutions, it comprises a little above ODe- 
tenth of the whole number. 

2d. Why not use and require written or spelled speech? 

Granting that oral speech, except with a small fraction, is impracticable, 
and that for the mass of deaf mutes some other method of approach mast be 
pursued, may not the teacher maintain the second line proposed, namely, that 
of using himself, and of requiring the pupil to use written speech or language 
spelled with the manual alphabet? 

Excepting the semi-mutes described above, at the outset of the course, at 
least, this is impossible. The teacher has yet to give the pupil the first forms 
uf words, and, to do it most effectively, numberless illustrations and associated 
ideas should be introduced. Pictures can be used, and they are relied upon 
as far as available, but their scope and adapti^tion are very limited. The 
necessities of the situation, in all schools, articulating schools included, force 
the teacher to avail himself for a time of the mute's own language, panto- 
mime, a language characterized in certain quarters as a most dangerous thing. 
The emergency, however, calls for desperate expedient, and the language is 
used and the chasm bridged over. With advancing education, however, ac- 
quaintance with written speech advances quit'e rapidly, and comes to be used 
in place of the dangerous dialect of pantomime, licensed temporarily under 
protest. The permanence and clearness of a written statement give it as i 
method of communication a high value, and one recognized largely in the best 
bearing schools. But in school exercises, continued throughout a whole day, 
and day after day, a serious drawback arises from the great amount of time 
consumed in the merely mechanical labor of writing. Writing at the nsoal 
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rate, as compared with ordinary oral speech, has been found to require a time 
about nine times as long. To obviate this evil, the manual alphabet has been 
invented, and is now universally employed in the education of mutes. Finge^ 
spelling, confusing though it appears to a novice, really cuts down the me- 
chanical element of time to one third, or to only three times the time occupied 
by oral communication. Still, even with the assistance of the manual alpha- 
bet, written or spelled speech is to a mute exceedingly tedious. His mind 
chafes to escape from its mechanical fetters. No mute, however well educated, 
employs the manual alphabet to any considerable extent, much less written 
speech, in his familiar intercourse with his mute friends. The same is true 
also of those who spoke fluently up to a certain age, when, becoming deaf, 
they came to the institution for education. This irrepressible liking for 
another language does not, however, exclude the ready use of written speech, 
and, as a method, written speech, supplemented by spelled speech, should be 
employed in all cases where it is readily understood, and for a time as pro- 
longed as may be, without wearying the pupil, or destroying his interest in the 
immediate object of recitation or attention. Its use will steadily increase 
until at lena:th, in the more advanced classes, it will be used almost entirely. 

3d. Why not use and require syllabic or word signs, made in the order of 
the English sentence? 

The part of this question referring to syllabic signs has been already an- 
swered, for syllables have no value until the words which they compose are 
understood. Words learned, a syllabic alphabet, if clear, would be as much 
superior to the manual alphabet as it should prove to be more rapid. Of the 
various syllabic alphabets as yet offered to the mute, all have been rejected for 
their obscurity and ambiguity. 

Word signs are ordinarily free from both ambiguit; and obscurity, and win 
a ready acceptance. They are rapid, more rapid even than oral utterance. 
Now, why can not a teacher, driven to the temporary use of pantomime before 
his pupils have gained a knowledge of written language, use it in a modified 
form, so constructing, dividing, and arranging a series of word signs as really 
to use the order of the English sentence, each word being represented by its 
own characteristic sign ? Would not such a method tend to restrict the ex- 
uberant disorderly mental operations of the pupil to the order of the English 
sentence, and so, while escaping the detrimental influence of pantomime, pre- 
pare him, unconsciously, for the acquisition of a correct order whenever, in 
his advancement, his word signs have become translated into their spelled, 
written, or, it may be, oral equivalents? 

We do not claim for the English language an order the most natural, and 
yet we experience no particular difficulty in carrying forward our mental com- 
merce along its channels. We are familiar with the fundamental connection 
existing between our mental order of thought and our written style. When 
we attempt to compose in a foreign tongue the influence "of our vernacular 
speech in corrupting the necessary order of the sentence we know. And how 
often do we observe the same influence at work corrupting the English style 
of a foreigner. This corrupting influence of a vernacular language consti- 
tutes the central objection to the use of pantomime. From this element comes 
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whatever of injurious influence it exerts upon the mute. Now, whatdifficolty 
is there in constructing a sign language to order, one from which the corrnpt- 
ing element of a faulty order has been eliminated ? 

Such has been the reasoning of the educators of deaf mutes for fiflyyean 
The desirability of so important a result has been universally admitted, aod to 
secure it, the sign making of institutions has been reduced rigoroasly to the 
order of the EncHsh sentence, and that for a generation. And in other insti- 
tutions, with the same ultimate purpose, the same course has been pursued 
more or less, especially with the younger classes. And yet in every class o* 
every institution in the land, the moment the pupil passes the threshold which 
separates the proprieties of the school room from the freedom of ordinary social 
intercourse, every muscle, and feature, and limb of the pupil combine to en- 
act a panorama of pantomime, in which many of the teacher's signs are used 
indeed, but no more resembling them than the finished garment resembles the 
fragments upon a tailor's table. All attempts to control the order of the mate's 
pantomime have utterly failed. The language has a genius and laws of its 
own which he who uses it, must respect Shall a teacher persist in using a 
language of his own, theoretically valuable, when every one of his pupils 
continually uses, and prefers to use another? With their remarkable inge- 
nuity in comprehending signs, it is probable that they will catch the teacher's 
meaning with his English order, but not one of them will ever adopt it for 
himself, nor will the teacher himself use it outside of the school-room. Why 
not, then, when necessary, use the pupil's own language, inverted as it is, but 
no jargon, and so secure greater vividness of impression, and at the same time 
by patient toil, educate the pupil away from the faulty order induced by his 
vernacular ? 

4th. Why use pantomime f 

Or rather, why not use pantomime ? What else can the teacher use in the 
earlier stages of the course ? And at every stage explanations will occasion- 
ally be needed, where nothing can be substituted for it It is the natural lan- 
guage of every deaf person, whether born so or made so subsequently. Amid 
influences favoring the development and use of pantomime and uncounter 
acted, it will surely come, and the speech previously possessed will gradually 
disappear. This powerful proclivity of the deaf to pantomime is not always 
allowed its due weight Because a mute boy, upon entering school, has hot 
a few uncouth motions, it is sometimes said that he learns his signs at school, 
which is largely true, and the wonder is expressed, why so much pains has 
been taken to teach what has so little value compared with the English Ian 
guage itself. And sometimes it is even sug^rested that the instructor has been 
delinquent in allowing the mental ground of the pupil to be so preoccupied. 
But the fact is, the teacher can not exclude signs from use if he would. The 
language is the outgrowth of the mute's social instincts, and is as natural to 
him as oral speech is to the hearing. He came to the institution with few 
signs, because his circumstances had been unfavorable for their development 

How many articulate sounds, if indeed a single sentence, would a hearing 
child utter, if from infancy it had been confined to the society of mutes? 
Give the hearing infant a speaking parent, and it acquires oral language, and 
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we say it is its natural language. So give a mute child a mute parent, and it 
will come to school at ten years of age with a sign language of considerable 
value. The rude sounds of the isolated hearing child and the uncouth motions 
of the isolated mute are both indications of a natural desire and adaptation 
for a better language. Two hearing children isolated would rapidly construct 
an oral language ; and so two mutes associated will soon construct a stock of 
signs mutually understood. It matters not whether they are significant or 
conventional; they are signs, and are accepted by the users as representative 
of ideas. It needs no instruction to give a circle of mutes a sign language. 
A teacher can undoubtedly help them to one much more expressive and exact 
than the one which they unaided will adopt He is familiar with the eflTorts of 
many years and, it may be, of generations. He has given to the language the 
study and the criticism of a cultivated taste. He can and, therefore, should 
do all in bis power to improve their language, but he can not prevent them 
from having one. The most stringent rules of articulating schools have never 
been able to repress it Crushed to earth, it will spring up again upon tbe 
first shower of feeling. Semi-mutes even, who already possess a correct use of 
language and have a cultivated literary taste, take up the sign language, in 
spite of all the exhortations of their teachers, with great avidity, and prefer to 
use it ever after, when with hearing people even if the latter will allow them 
to do so. 

The mind of a deaf person craves a language addressed to a living sense. 
Any other language is to him an artificial one in the most real sense of the 
term. This natural tendency of the mute to the use of pantomime, and his 
actual use of it upon every conceivable subject, affords to the instructor ail 
exact and rapid method of communicating with his pupils, if he chooses to use 
it However educated the pupil may come to be in subsequent years, the time 
will never arrive in his history when he will not prefer it in conversation, if his 
companion is equally skillful in its use. Supplemented by manual spelling for 
technical expressions, it is fully equal to all the necessities of the school room, 
the lecture-room, and the pulpit By using it, the teacher, tbe first morning 
of school, may communicate ideas and offer illustrations, which could not be 
introduced by the forms of oral or written language for years thereafter. How- 
ever slow the pupil may be to remember his written or printed lesson, he for- 
gets no pantomime. The teacher, however, knows that, potent and suflicient 
as pantomime really is as an educating influence and as a vehicle of ideas 
yet the pupil must eventually come to the correct and free use of the ordinary 
forms of expression, if he is to be, in any substantial sense, restored to society, 
and to have for himself the full benefit of books and newspapers. The judi- 
cious teacher will, therefore, use pantomime only when the slender stock of 
words understood by the pupil requires it Used freely at first, it will gradu- 
ally give way to better forms of thought, the teacher meanwhile keeping his 
eye steadily upon that highest and best achievement of mute education — the 
ability to use the English language correctly. 

Or, comprehensively, the true methods of deaf-mute education are — to use 
and require oral speech, if possible; or, if that can not be, to use and require 
written speech, as far as it can be done, intelligibly and without weariness 
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leaving for all those processes of education, where neither is available, the 
use of the mute's own pantomime, remembering ever that it is but a scaffold- 
ing, employed by the safe builder until the main structure — language — is com- 
pleted, and then laid aside. The mute will, indeed, always return to it with 
the affection felt by every person for his own vernacular tongue*; but living, as 
he does, surrounded by speaking persons, he will, however reluctantly, conform 
to their chosen medium of ideas, looking forward with earnest hope to that 
great unfolding, where the many tongues of earth, discordant now, will blend 
in one universal language. 



DISCUSSION OF MR. FAY'S PAPER. 

John Hancock, of GinoinDati : I am interested in this special branch of instmc- 
tion on account of its own great method of bringing edacatio&al advantages, very loDf 
ago, to those that were left to grow up without any formative sort of instruction, 
except what the nature of surrounding circumstances might give them. I am greatly 
interested in it because I think through that instruction, and the methods adopted 
by those who have had most experience, we may derive lessons that will profit us in 
instructing those we may have under our care. I think that every one will agree, 
that all the primary facts that are obtained by the mind, and which are the founda- 
tions of its advancement in after life, are derived through the senses. The deaf mate 
is cut off from one channel of communication with the outer world; that is, cut off 
from expressing relations between the outward object and its internal nature, and 
this must take place altogether through one sense. Therefore, the most philosophi- 
cal and natural method, it seems to me, is to fall back upon that remaining sense; 
for, of all the senses through which we gain these facts, these two — the eye and the 
ear — are those through which we derive the larger and almost the whole, we might 
say, amount of these facts. The hearing being cut off, the deaf mute ia confined to 
the seeing sense altogether. The seeing sense, I think we may say, gives the meet 
vivid impressions we receive of the external world. Hence, philosophically eon- 
sidered, we should only attempt to teach deaf mutes through the eye ; and my ob- 
servations, which have not been limited, as I have visited most of these institutions, 
goes to confirm the philosophy of this method of instruction. I think the deaf 
mute must naturally expect to be taught through the eye, and almost exclusively. I 
mean mentally. Whether the speaking comes in as an advantage in the social ele- 
ment or not, the mental growth must depend upon the eye. I have seen several 
schools where the speaking method was relied upon almost wholly; but I wanted no 
greater proof of the superiority of our natural or sign language, than the fact that 
the very moment they escaped the teacher's, eye, the boys and girls would go to 
talking together by signs. I noticed another thing, that whilst they were thus talk- 
ing through the eye, their faces were lighted up with signs of intelligence and in- 
terest, just as much as with children possessed of all the senses ; but ae soon as 
addressed through the organs of speech, not having the use of the organs of hear- 
ing, they settled down again into a sort of clock-work manner; and I think it is 
unpleasant work, from the fact that very few of those who have been practicing for 
years, continue the practice after leaving school. And yet it is not without interest 
that I have seen this, and am glad that the experiment is being tried, though I 
think it never can succeed as a means of developing intellectual power. It is very 
natural that parents who have children that are deaf, should desire to hear them 
speak. I can very readily imagine how a mother's heart would thrill to bear her 
child who had never spoken, converse in articulated tones. As a means of social in- 
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Etraction, and for bringing the deaf mute into oommuYiication with those who 
hare hearing, I think it is a valuable thing, but it is only supplementary to the 
other. I agree with the essay, howeyer, that mental instruction — that instruction 
which brings the child into oommnaication with the outer world — must always be 
through the eye ; and I think I see in this only the objective method of teaching. 
I think we have in this one of the best proofs of the importance of laying hold of 
nature and the world around us in giving instruction to youth. There can mani- 
festly be no idea in a deaf mute's mind, until it has been translated through the 
sight to the mind. Hence the sight must bo intimately carried all along their in- 
struction. It seems to me, in getting these ideas into the mind^ of deaf mutes defi- 
nitely, there must be a great deal of difl3oulty, and it must bo only by repeating the 
process over and over, until the impression is made and the knowledge is thoroughly 
gained by them. Vfe have seen the deaf mute, deprived of one sense, thus devel- 
oped by this mode of instruction. Idiotic youth are also, I think, instructed by a 
similar method. Idiotic children are not only deprived of one sense, but, at best, 
possess all the senses in a very feeble degree ,: hence, the first work of instruction ia 
to intensify their ideas through objects from the outward world, and, by bringing 
them constantly in contact with them by many repetitions, at last the feeble intel- 
lect is induced to take hold, and gets a firmer and firmer grasp upon things about it. 
So in all cases it is a building up procesS| precisely the same as in children with all 
the senses normally developed. 

I saw in my visits some very wonderful results of teaching the spoken language 
to deaf mutes. I was glad when I saw it, still I came away from those institutions, 
where I found the teachers as enthusiastic as anywhere, I believe, not at all con- 
vinced that that was the only plan of teaching deaf mutes, as they claim it to be. 
The Professor Bell system, which might be called a picture language, as it is a 
sort of pictured representation of the elements of words together with an outline of 
the position of the vocal organs in uttering them, may, in the future, be perfected 
BO as to be worked up to with greater facility in giving instruction ; but it is yet a 
matter of experiment. He olaims that those who are congenitally deaf mutes, may 
be taught to speak as well as youth who hear. I doubt, however, if that will ever 
be realized. Representing the positions of the organs of speech in this way, must 
aid a great deal in this method of instruction ; but the great difficulty, as every one 
can see, in teaching deaf mutes to speak, is that of giving the inflections, and those 
who are congenital deaf mutes that have been taught to speak, speak in a very dis- 
agreeable way. To their friends, however, it may sound more agreeable than to the 
ears of strangers. 

W. D. Hemklb, of Salem, Ohio: The principles underlying the report we have 
just heard, dive down pretty deeply into the philosophy of things. Mr. Fay dis- 
cussed the subject of the order of thought, or of language, as we have it in English ; 
the question I wanted to ask is this, whether the deaf mutes conform to the same 
order we do, or whether they develop a dififerent order? 

Mr. Fay : They have an order which will be fixed in some person, while another 
mute, perhaps, will use a form somewhat different. Just as different artists might 
do in painting a picture ; one will begin at one point, and another at another. One 
artist may do it in a certain way, and another in another way. So one mute may 
have his own way, and another, another way. It depends upon bis manner of re- 
ceiving the same thing. 

Mb. Henkle: The reason I asked the question is this. The question often arises 
whether there is a natural order of thought? The question I had been disposed to 
answer in the negative, that there is no natural order of thought. Mr. Fay's expla- 
nation portrays the fact that every man has an order of thought for himself. But 
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when a langaage is built up, as we build up the English language, and as 70a build 
up your langaage in school, you introduce an order of expression ; and whether we 
have a natural order uf thought or not, we have a certain way of speaking. One 
man gets up to speak upon a matter, and will think of something in the latter part 
of his subject, which another would present first, and follows an order his own. I 
think the English language does not follow the order in which we think. Herbert 
Spencer talks a little on this subject in his essay on composition, and I asked the 
question, as it seemed to be brought out in this discussion. There is an individu- 
ality in this whole thing, and yet if we should all talk in accordance with the order 
of our thoughts, perhaps our ideas would not come out as they do. 

W, Watkins, of Middletown, Ohio: I have been interested in this subject, both 
with regard to deaf mutes and the order of thought. I have been more particularly 
interested from the fact of the recollections of my earlier years spent with my 
grandfather, more than seventy-five years of age, who was perfectly deaf, having 
become so at the age of seven years. I wish to ask Mr. Fay to what extent this 
articulation has been carried under the most favorable circumstances, particularly 
because I had the good fortune to be present at an exhibition at the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum at Indianapolis, where one of the most interesting features was the reading 
of an intelligent young lady. She articulated and -read for us intelligibly, but in a 
disagreeable, screeching voice, such as no hearing person ever employs. I would 
like to know whether this defect has, in any case, ever been overcome? 

Mr. Fat : I do not know that there are any pupils who could not be made 
to talk in a certain degree, but probably a very small number would talk with any de- 
gree of proficiency, and those who do, quit as soon as they leave the school. I have 
no idea that five per cent, will persevere in such a course. I trained a boy who 
never heard an articulate sound in his life, who became able to recite his lesson in 
botany, philosophy, or arithmetic, so that his teacher could understand him, and a 
person familiar with the subject would know much he said ; at my earnest sugges- 
tion, he pursued this course more than ten years, though he was very anxious to 
drop it. I had a class of fifty who followed the same method for two years, and they 
were anxious to go back to the old plan of instruction, and I had to yield to their 
importunity. I found when I put them back, that they had not advanced half as 
much as those who had been continued in the old method, and they were put into a 
lower class. We have many that talk quite well, but they are those who heard until 
they were seven or eight years of age. 

Mb. Hancock: Would that boy you mentioned be able to read the lips of others 
than his teachers ? 

Mb. Fat : Yes. I know several who are lip readers, and who can carry on con- 
siderable conversation, but these cases are few. There are no better lip readers than 
right here in Ohio — ^no better either in Indianapolis or Northampton. 

Mb. Stbvbns, of Salem, Ohio : Is it not the case that they sometimes learn to talk 
without any special instruction ? 

Mb. Fat : In such cases, it is usuiijly from the instuctions of a kind father or 
mother or sister. 

Mb. Stbvbns : I remember one case in the State of Maine, of a person with no 
special training, that seemed to understand everything that was said. He was a 
very talented young man. 

Mb. Hancock: Would you rely upon that plan for mental development? 

Mr. Fat : No. I am prepared now to say what I would not have said three years 
ago. 
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ON A UNIFORM METHOD OP COMPUTING PERCENTAGES OF 

ATTENDANCE. 

BT A. T. WILES, ZAKESYILLE, OHIO. 

As to the desirableness of uniformity in our methods of computing school 
statistics, whether of attendance or of any thing else, there can be no question 
when we consider how entirely worthless such statistics are for all the purposes 
of comparison, whether of the same schools for successive years or of the 
schools of different localities, without such uniformity. 

The new superintendent, by a skillful manipulation of the figures, shows 
that there has been a marked improvement in the condition of the schools 
since the days of his predecessor, and the reports of each several city show 
that its schools are manifestly in advance of those of other cities of the same 
class, in several important particulars. 

"The figures are full of encouragement", is an expression very commonly 
met with in this connection in school reports. 

The difficulty is not in a disposition on the part of the reporter to make a 
false showing, but in his desire to make a good showing, and in the facilities 
furnished, by want of uniform method, for such showing. 

The practical questions before us at this time are, Whether it is possible to 
devise a method of computing attendance which shall so far meet the views of 
school officers as to be adopted as a uniform method? and what that method 
shall be? 

This must, of course, be simply a matter of agreement, since this Associa- 
tion possesses no authority to enforce its views upon any one who does not 
choose to adopt them. 

The object of school statistics is to show, with as much accuracy as possible, 
the actual work performed by the schools, the nearness with which they come 
to fulfilling the ends for which they have been established, and the degree of 
confidence reposed in them by their patrons and the community. 

We have, as the first element in computing attendance, the school census, 
showing the entire number of children and youth entitled by law to school 
privileges. This furnishes a basis of comparison, which will give us some im- 
portant facts. 

The aggregate membership of the schools compared with the school census 
will show what portion of those who are entitled to the privileges of the schools 
have been disposed to avail themselves of them. 

But, as the entire school course, including the high-school department, may 
be completed by the age of seventeen or eighteen, it is fair to presume that a 
considerable number of those included in the enumeration have already availed 
themselves of the full benefit of the schools, furnishing a slight modification 
in favor of a fair showing for the schools. 

The membership of the high-school department, however, is but a small por- 
tion of the aggregate membership of the schools — not more, perhaps, than two 
or three per cent And, as it is the education furnished by the schools of lower 
grade that constitues their chief work and their chief glory, it may be well to 
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exclude the high-school department from our comparison, in order to show how 
far the common education is made to reach the masses for whose benefit it is 
instituted. 

The primary and grammar grades, or the grades below the high school^ in- 
elude from seven to nine years, and may be completed by the age of fifteen, 
or, making allowance for interruptions of attendance, to which most pupils are 
liable to be subjected in some part of their school course, by the age of sixteen. 

Comparing, then, the aggregate enrollment in the primary and grammar 
grades, — excluding therefrom such as are sixteen yearsof age or over, with the 
enumeration of youth between the ages of five and sixteen — excluding there- 
from such members of the high school as maybe under sixteen. — we have the 
answer to one of the most important questions relating to our schools, name- 
ly : How thoroughly do our schools succeed in carrying the benefits of a com- 
mon education to the people ? How completely do they satisfy the educational 
wants of the masses ? 

A third comparison, showing the degree of permanence in the membership 
of our schools, and, to a considerable degree, their success and the confidence 
of their patrons in them, is of the average daily attendance with the agfj^re- 
gate membership. If this comparison shows a low ratio, we are apprised 
thereby of the fact that many of our pupils remain in school for but a small 
part of the year, and inferentially that our schools are not meeting the wants 
of the community as they should. 

These three comparisons, fairly made and prominently stated, are of great 
value in testing the vitality of our school system. 

m 

There is, however, another item of these statistics of attendance, on which 
great stress is commonly laid and about which there is some diversity of views 
and practice, and toward the proper adjustment of which it is possibly expected 
that this discussion should tend, namely: the percentage of average daily at- 
tendance compared with some other average — the average number belonging, 
the average weekly enrollment, or the average monthly enrollment. 

"We have clung with a commendable degree of tenacity to the average num- 
her belonging^ by a skillful use of which it was possible to figure out a high 
percentage of daily attendance. 

The want of confidence in these percentages has given rise to a variety of 
rules by which it is sought to infuse uniformity into the method of ascertain* 
ing the average number belonging. 

The one with which I first became acquainted and which I used for several 
years, was a simple one and, possibly, as good a one as any of its more favored 
successors, namely: The pupil's membership begins with his first day in school 
for the year and ends with his last day in school for the year; all intervening 
absence, whether long or short, to be counted against his attendance. 

Another is what is known as the Chicago rule, by which the pupil's member- 
ship begins with his first day in school and ceases upon his declaration of with- 
drawal, or af\er three or five days' absence without such declaration. 

This is a good rule, but liable to abuse. The teacher who is working for a 
high per cent of attendance more than for the actual presence of his pupils 
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Will be sure to know at once when a withdrawal has taken place, and to con- 
strue withdrawal oat of very slender material. 

Then there is the average weekly enrollment plan of our late School Com- 
missioner, by which a pupil becomes a member of school on Monday morning, 
though he may not be present till Friday afternoon, and his membership ceases 
with Friday afternoon, although he may have died on Monday afternoon after 
having been present in the forenoon. This is also a good rule, but we can not 
get quite so good a per cent by it 

The average monthly enrollment plan, as proposed by our present School 
Commissioner, is similar to the preceding and liable to the same Objection in 
much greater degree. By this rule the lovers of high percents are sorely ag- 
grieved, and with good reason. 

The latest rule is the one promulgated from the St. Louis meeting of the 
National Teachers' Convention. By it membership begins with the first day 
in school and continues through three consecutive days of absence, whatever 
the cause of absence may be. 

Of all these rules for determining the average number belonging as a basis 
for computing the percentage of attendance, the second, or Chicago rule, is, 
perhaps, the most objectionable, in that it furnishes the largest facilities for 
figuring out roseate reports on this subject. 

Any one of the others is good enough, provided it is made the uniform rule, 
so that, when we take up the reports of other schools for the purpose of com- 
paring their success and prosperity with our own, we may know that all are 
computed on a common basis and represent the facts fairly. 

If preference can be given to any of these rules, I am of the opinion that 
the last named, or St Louis rule, is to be preferred as presenting the least 
number of objections that can be urged against a rule, which, from the nature 
of the case, must be more or less arbitrary. 

To sum up, then, our reports on attendance should present the following 
cooiparisons : 

1. The aggregate enrollment of the schools with the school censua 

2. The aggregate enrollment of all grades below the high school — exclusive 
of those over fifteen years of age, with the school census between five and six- 
teen — exclusive of those under sixteen, in the high school. 

3. The average daily attendance with the aggregate enrollment 

4 The average daily attendance with the average number belonging, as de- 
termined by some uniform rule. 



DISCUSSION OF MR. WILES'S PAPER. 

W. D. Hrnklk, Salem, Ohio: The sabjeot for discassion this afternoon is one that 
has been agitating superintendents in the United States for a number of jcars past. 
I was appointed to report on this sabjeot by the committee at the meeting of the 
National Superintendents' Association in Washington. Iti the proceedings of that 
meeting, the different schemes for reporting were given, and, in order to make it 
simple and plain, I pat it into a mathematical formula. 

I do not propose here to discuss these various ways of finding percentage, but 
simply to allude to a method something like that suggested by the reporter this after- 
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noon. At the close of the year, find the namber of diiferent pupils that have been 
in the school ; then multiply the ayerage daily attendance by one hundred, and di- 
▼ide the product by the enrollment ; that would be a low percentage. Then, again, if 
we divide the year into quarters, we might take the ayerage daily attendanoe, and 
the enrollment for the quarter, say ten or twelve weeks — whatever you choose to call 
a quarter — and divide as before. This would give still higher percentage. Take 
again, the average for the month, and it would be still higher. The next step 
would be to multiply the average daily attendanoe by one hundred, and divide by 
the average weekly enrollment ; this will give about the same per cent, as the Chicago 
rule, so called because it is strictly carried out in Chicago. 

I think I stated, if not in this Association, at St. Louis, last summer, or else at 
Washington, that I had found places in Ohio where pupils had the habit of going 
up to the teacher, and saying, " I wish to withdraw from the school." Th« name 
is erased, and the pupil stays out a day, if necessary, and goes back to be 
recognized as a scholar, and knows that that day didn't count against him in the 
week's attendanoe. By that means the Chicago rule works beautifully in making a 
" roseate " percentage, as the reporter says. I say you can have it on an annual 
enrollment, or on the average monthly enrollment, or average weekly enrollment, 
and you might go farther and have it on an average daily enrollment, and make out 
the per cent, on either or all of these. 

In a good school the average will be about nine- five per cent., and all above 
ninety-five per cent., I think, indicates that it is done at the sacrifice of something 
else — the sacrifice perhaps of health, or honesty. 

A Membbr : Do we understand that to apply to all the schools, or to a particular 
school ? 

Mb. Hemklk : It will apply to the graded school at Salem. We reach ninety- 
foar — we call it ninety-four because it comes nearer that than anything else. I 
think when we are in good running order, we can have a daily attendanoe of ninety- 
five per cent, of the average weekly enrollment. 

PRBBiDBhT : And no small-poz ? 

Mb. Hbnklb: And no small-poz — nothing of the kind. 

Mr. Harris has been working nearly up to that, allowing about three days for the 
« jagged edges," as he oalls it. 

Gbo. S. Obmsbt, of Xenia : I can understand some things, I think, tolerably 
well, but I confess this is a subject I do not understand. I do not understand what 
our ex-commissioner means by a weekly enrollment, and I don't understand what be 
means by a monthly enrollment. It is something I don't understand, sir, and I 
attribute it to my stupidity, not to a want of truth in itself. I should be glad to be 
informed in respect to this, so that I may act intelligently, when I make out my re- 
ports, reporting to the School Commissioner something about monthly enrollments. 
I think, sir, that the difficulty of this whole matter is that we are not willing to re- 
port the truth. (Laughter and applause.) In regard to the attendance, I under- 
stand when a pupil is enrolled in the school he remains enrolled until the school 
ends, unless he withdraws. He must be a member of the school until he withdraws. 
If he attends this week, and not next week, and then attends school the week after 
that, and is out again the next week, and so on, each alternate week, he has not 
withdrawn, but is a member of the school from the time of his enrollment until he 
leaves the school, and that is all you can say about it. Why talk about monthly 
enrollments and weekly enrollments ? We take monthly enrollments, and on that 
system we don't get quite eo large a percentage as we desire, so we take a weekly 
enrollment and get something larger. By the same rule we ought to take daily en- 
rollments, and then we should have a hundred per cent, (Great laughter.) Evex}: 
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pupil that is present in school is counted, and I think it makes about one hundred 
per cent. 

Mr. Hbnklb . I suppose some of the pupils come only half a day ? 

Mr. Ormsbt : Well, then, we hav'nt come down quite close enough. Let us nar- 
row it down and haye half-day enrollments, and then we shall be sure to have the 
arerage attendance a hundred percent. (Renewed laughter.) That is the only 
proper way if we want the highest percentage. 

Now, Mr. President, there is something in this matter, and I have been vexed 
over it more than over almost anything else in our school reports. It is, as I have 
said, because we are not quite willing to report the facts. What is this percentage 
for? We understand what the enrollment is, and what the average daily attend- 
ance is. Now, the average per cent, of the attendance is made to indicate the regu- 
larity of the attendance, and nothing else, and you must make it on some basis that 
will tell the truth. If there be fifty pupils in the school, and forty-nine are present 
every day, and one pupil is absent almost every other day, the per cent, is quite low. 
Some system, perhaps, might be adopted by which such irregular pupils might be 
taken out of the way, and then by calculating the percentage on the number abso- 
lutely belonging to the school — which ot course would be found by substracting this 
irregular attendance which did not belong to the school — the true average daily at- 
tendance would be found. Now, my five minutes are out, and I should be glad if 
any gentleman here would explain this matter of monthly and weekly enrollment, 
so that I can understand it. 

John Hancock, of Cincinnati: I don't know whether my friend here knows whnt 
monthly or weekly enrollments are or not, but he gets up more heat on the subject 
this afternoon than I can. Whether we take the average attendance on the enroll- 
ment for each month, or each week, we want to arrive at some results. When I 
make a report to the board at the end of a month, we want to determine what? We 
want to determine the morale of the schools in that particular, and if we have the 
morale in that particular, we have it in others. 

Here is Miss A. teaching. She may have quite a large amount of irregularity in 
attendance. A boy may be present one day and absent one, and there may be sev- 
eral of that kind. Let it go on a whole year until it is summed up, and you may 
not be able to determine what the cause of the low percentage is. Hence, I say it 
is not dishonest to calculate the per cent, on a shorter time, and I see no reason for 
getting warm about it. 

But I have a word to say on another point that was incidentally alluded to. 
Whilst this is of no importance except we have a uniform standard, whether upon a 
weekly or a monthly enrollment, yet, there is not that disposition on the part of 
superintendents honestly to represent the standing of their schools. They appear 
to be doing well, and, being convinced that they are doing well, show that their 
schools, from year to year, are always improving; and it is one of the most astonish- 
ing things in the world, that the schools have not long since reached a state of per- 
fection. Tou may go to a town that has had, within the last ten years, ten different 
superintendents, and every one of these ten has made a great improvement in the 
schools. (Laughter.) Now, the position of a superintendent of public schools fol- 
lowing these figures by his own hand — and he has nobody to check him in making 
his own figures — is one of great responsibility, and ought to be accompanied with 
great honesty. 

Sometimes when the figures are made out correctly, they do not represent the 
facts in the case. Take for example Chicago — and I think the Chicago rule a very 
had rule, because it is not a certain rule; many of the other rules are better because 
more definite— take the city of Chicago, and compare it with Cincinnati; — and I 
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don't do this in an invidioas way. In Chicago thoj ahoir the attendance to be 
ninety-Biz and some odd per cent., while in Cincinnati it falls about onel}e1ow that; 
but when the average attendance of the children enrolled is computed, we find that 
in Cincinnati — though Chicago may have more, some weeks — the average is eeventj- 
eight on the whole number enrolled, while in Chicago it is only sixty-two and a 
half per cent. In one respect, from a superficial view, it would appear that the 
Chicago schools made a better showing than those of Cincinnati, but taken in 
another way, it would seem that those of Cincinnati were better. Chicago may 
have more pupils this week, and less next week ; pupils going in and going out a 
short time, to return again, feel that it is no matter. But in Cincinnati, however 
numerous the withdrawals, we have that large majority — seventy- eight per cent.— 
who stay in the school through the whole yeer, making that average upon the whole 
number enrolled. Both these statements may be true, yet, in taking any one of 
them, you would draw a wrong conclusion. 

But I want to enforce the idea first introduced by Mr. Wiles, that no superintend- 
ent ought to cipher up bis schools to make them appear really better than they are. 
That is a point we ought to guard against with the greatest care. Even when the 
superintendent continues in the same school year after year, unless he is constantlj 
vigilant over hims<tlf, it is natural for him — small-pox or no smail-pox — to make 
his schools appear better than the year before. 

It is the same in regard to the grading. We appe'ar to be always gaining, and 
showing a little greater number of pupils going up to higher grades each year. 
Now, how are we to arrive at any definite understanding from these reporta. Some 
may be as high as seventy per cent., some sixty, and nobody can tell what Chicago's 
standing is beside that of Cincinnati, nor compare the schools of Columbus with 
those of Dayton ; but I hope all are doing good work, though we have no means of 
understanding the relative standing of the schools of our country. 

Pbbs. Tappan, of Eenyon College : It appears to me that, as a matter of mathe- 
matics, we can find out the average daily attendance — that it is to be done by a reg- 
ular rule. Wo can always find the total enrollment in any given period of time; 
that will be the whole number of names that have been enrolled in the school dur- 
ing that time. Now, what we want to get at is the average enrollment. Some, 
perhaps, may use one rule, some another. Some may compute it on the monthly 
enrollment, and some upon a weekly enrollment. It seems to me that the suggestion 
in the report is the simplest and clearest plan, and I cannot see why it is not adopted. 
That is, that every pupil's attendance shall be taken when he enters the school in 
any one year; and that his enrollment shall be taken as beginning at that time, 
and ending on the last day or half day that he was in the school that year. It 
seems to me that that rule is the best, and that there is nothing arbitrary about iu 
When a child leaves the school, I bold he should not bo considered as enrolled there- 
after. It seems to me that his enrollment should cease when his attendance ceases 
for the year. 

Mr. Hancock : While we are required to make a monthly report, as we must in all 
the large cities, suppose a child comes in and in a short time withdraws and goes out 
to work, and after a while returns, how will you fill up that gap in your report ? 

Mr. Tappan: It seems to me the fact that yon are required to make a monthly 
report, does not vary the fact that that child's attendance baa been irregular. It 
seems to me if a child goes out for a week, or a month, and you get rid of it by 
adopting an enrollment for a week or a month at a time, you get rid of giving the 
entire facts in the case. The rule should be counted from the first day of the year 
on which he enters, to the last day of the year on which h« attends. Or if you want 
to make it for a month, take it for a month, but it may be more diifieuU and make 
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more work, bat I think there is no other way of getting at what we want, a true 
ratio of the average daily attendance to the enrollment, than by the plan suggested. 

Mr. 8TB\rKM8, of Salem : It seems to me the best of the plans named is the weekly 
plan, because the superintendent reports at the end of the week jast the average for 
that week, based on the number in the school for the week. I think that is a valu- 
able rule for a superintendent and a teaeher. Again, if the record is for a month, 
where it would be too much work for the superintendent to examine the reports of 
the teachers for so short a time as a week, then, as President Tappan has said, if a 
scholar is in one week and oat another, the time should count for the whole month, 
because if he is out a week, it gives for that week an incorrect statement. 

Mr. Hakcock : We have a re-entry column. 

Mr. Stbybns : I can not see how they are getting at it^ if they are dropping off in 
the meantime. Can you, President Tappan ? 

Prbs. Tappan : It seems to me it does not give anything that is very valuable. 

Mr. Stbvkns : It seems to me it ought to show how many at the end of the 
month, or year, have been on the roll. Say one thousand pupils have been on the 
roll for that year. How does it compare with the average daily attendance for the 
time ? That ought to be reported, and can be, uniformly, tbronghout the state, or 
United States, if all will agree to it. But, perhaps, we never can reach any thing 
of the kind. It seems to me however, that all these reports are valuable. Not 
only should |we have the average weekly reports, but it would be well to have the 
average monthly report, and there ought, by all means, to be an average yearly re- 
port, in comparison with the average daily attendance as shown by the former. 

Hon. T. W. Harvkt, State School Commissioner: I do not rise to discuss the sub- 
ject at all, or to allude to the value of the paper read by Mr. Wiles, but to explain 
why I thought best to change the blanks for the annual reports of the boards of edu- 
cation, from the weekly to the monthly enrollment plan. The weekly enrollment 
plan has been tried for two years. Last year the auditors of twenty-four counties 
reported that item, and also the item basing the per cent, upon the average daily at- 
tendance and the weekly enrollment. I have seen several of those twenty-four audi- 
tors, and those with whom I have conversed, have informed me that they themselves 
made many of the estimates upon which their reports were based, so that so far as 
that item being of any value in the report, we have no reason to suppose it can be, 
when made without any data in their hands upon which to base a statement. It is 
true that the failures were on. the part of townships. The country teachers, as a gen- 
eral thing, do not in their reports return the two items. Neither can township clerks 
from their data in those term reports, ascertain those two facts. Now, if after two 
years' trial only twenty- four counties can report these items, and probably not half 
of those reporting them from authentic data, what use is there to try to report those 
items at all ? Those items, you must remember, are made up from the reports of 
townships and graded schools. Graded schools are counted in with the township 
reports. I thought it better to change to a monthly enrollment, as it is less compli- 
cated, and there were reasons other than this. In the first place, the weekly enroll- 
ment merely gives a sort of idea of the existence of certain minor causes of absen- 
teeism. The monthly enrollment tests these minor causes and others. The term 
report will test still others, while the yearly enrollment will test the major as well as 
the minor causes. We are required to keep up our schools at least six months in the 
year. Country schools are continued six months, and many graded schools eight or 
ten, and some more than ten months during the year. Now I ask this question : 
Does a report from an enrollment for the year, made in this way from schools hold-' 
ing sessions for various lengths of time, from six to ten months, with the percent- 
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age based npon schools oontinaed in that manner, give us any information of uy 
▼alue whatever ? ^Yoioe, " No/') Of course not. There mast be something del' 
nite upon which this per cent, is estimated. 

Mr. Tappan : I can not see it. 

Mb. Habvrt : I do not stand here to say that monthly enrollments will giveereiy 
thing we wish, but I do say that monthly enrollments will test many of the minor 
causes and some of the mi^or causes of non-attendance. If we take a weekly en- 
rollment, should it not be that upon which we base the percentage? Certainly. We 
record the enrollment to be made for the month; it is the enrollment for the month; 
and when the percentage is made upon the average by this enrollment, we hsve one 
per cent. I hold that if we take this course, we ascertain many of the major eaoiei 
of absenteeism, as well as many of the minor causes shown by the weekly plsn. 
Should we take the term reports on the same basis, we should find that some are for 
eleven weeks, some for ten, and others for two terms of sixteen weeks, during the 
year, and we can not arrive at any correct comparison. But by taking the avenge 
on the monthly enrollment, I claim that we ascertain very nearly the same facts we 
should from the enrollment, if the terms could be made of the same length throngh- 
out the state. 

Pbe8. Tappan : If you count the number of days from the very time that Johi 
entered the school until the last day he was in school that term, whether a term of 
five or eleven weeks, and so of Mary and Sarah and James, and of erery one who 
attended, and divide this total enrollment of all the pupils for that term by the nam- 
ber of days of school, you will have the average enrollment for the term, no matter 
what length of time the term may have continued ; and, it seems to me, in doing 
that I have the seme result, because it does not depend upon the beginning or end 
of weeks. I should then have the average enrollment, the total enrollment, and the 
average daily attendanoe to compare with each other for each school. 

Mr. Harvbt : I am in the same position you were, as I can not understand that 
(Laughter.) 

W. D. Hbnklk, of Salem, 0. : I want to say, in reference to a remark of the 
present School Commissioner, that it is a poor argument to offer, that, because onlj 
twenty-four county auditors made out the proper reports, the plan is a failure. We 
have been trying since 1853 to get the enrollment of pupils in the state, and do not 
get it now within ten thousand. But this whole matter of percentage is simply s 
side matter. That is a point I want to bring out. Our reports ought to show the 
total enrollment for the year, the average monthly enrollment, — having no rules for 
membership except presence in school, — then the average weekly attendance and the 
average daily attendance. Then you could make out your own percentage. 

Mr. Hamcocil: No matter what we may think of these percents, it must be remem- 
bered that people place certain estimates upon them, and when they see us report 
ninety-five per cent, and know the results in the school, they ask us why it is thst 
"your reports show ninety-five per cent, as the attendance in your school, and yet 
yon claim that there is a great amount of absenteeism. Your report shows that there 
is not a great amount of absenteeism." No matter upon what basis we estimate it, 
the people attach certain importance to it. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT LIBBAEIE8, BOOKS, AND 

BEADING. 

It 18 an excellent thing for every young person of literary in- 
clination to begin early the collection of a private library. I do 
not see why women should not make this an object in life ; there 
is certainly in it nothing unwomanly ; and a common complaint 
is, that women require more objects of serious interest to occupy 
their minds than society generally furnishes. The expense of 
money necessary to procure a respectable collection of books is 
not great. Did you ever calculate how many good books may 
be had for one hundred dollars? Enough, if judiciously selected, 
to furnish an individual with the means of a most thorough cul- 
ture. And fifty cents a week put aside for a book fund will 
amount to a hundred dollars in less than four years ; and four 
years are but a little part of life. 

I would not recommend that $100 or $160, or any particular 
sum, be saved up in order to buy a number of volumes at a time. 
The best way is to determine what particular book, of perma* 
nent worth, you most need and desire, and purchase that as soon 
as possible. Become familiar with the contents of that book. 
Bead and ponder it until its main points, at least, are mastered 
before buying another book. Then again procure what you most 
need and desire, and read it attentively as before. The thorough 
reading of one substantial work makes the reading of a second 
easier and quicker. An experienced reader, whose mind is dis- 
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ciplined by systematic application, is able to read the solideet 
matter rapidly and with delight. A library collected in the 
manner described, growing up with the growth of the collector's 
mind, yields the utmost profit and pleasure ; while its pecuniary 
cost, distributed through a long time, is scarcely felt at all. The 
most important question to consider is not how you can afford to 
buy books, but what books it is most prudent to buy. 

It is difficult to prescribe for another what should, be read. 
Special capacities and aptitudes require special provision. The 
reading of an individual ought, also, to be determined somewhat 
by his prospective vocation. We of the teacher's profession, for 
example, should devote an extra proportion of time to literature 
directly related to our particular work. Nevertheless there is a 
certain sort of general knowledge and cultivation that men and 
women need in addition to that of which they must make practi- 
cal use in individual pursuits ; and so much are we all alike in 
mental constitution, that, as a rule, that reading which has 
proven valuable to others, will do us good also. The opportunity 
given, the healthy and hungry mind will, by a wonderful in- 
stinct and adaptation to nature, commonly select for its own good 
and pleasure that reading which, by the verdict of the world's 
experience, is permanently valuable. On this point Buskin re- 
marks, in speaking of the education of girls : 

" And if she can have access to a good library of old and classical books, 
there need be no choosing at all ... . tarn your girl loose into the old libraiy 
every wet day, and let her alone.'' 

But this '* good library of old and classical books " is what we 
can not be presumed to have at command. How shall we col- 
lect it ? Is it not a worthy ambition that aims to enrich home 
with so excellent a donation ? What elevation of the plane of 
life, what noble advancement of civilization, what refinement of 
society, would be brought about in the course of a dozen years, 
could this good library of '* old and classical books " find a room 
and readers in every private house I There is a kind of books, 
well designated "world-classics", that contain the very flower 
and essence of the best thought and imagination of the greatest 
authors ; such works as Hilton meant when he said : 

" Books are not absolately dead things, bat doe contain a potencie of life ia 
them to be as active as that soal whose progeny they are; nay, they do pre- 
serve as in a viall the purest efficacie and extraction of that uving intellect 
that bred them." 

And when he said further : 

" Almost as good kill a man as kill a good Book ; who kills a man kills a 
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reasonable creature, Qod's Ima^e ; but be wbo destroyes a good Book, kills 
reason itself, kills the Image of God as it were in the eye. Many a man lives 
a burden to the Earth; but a good book is the precious life blood of a master* 
spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life." 

Of sacb books it is not hard to learn the names. Neither are 
tboj usually costly nor rare. As the most useful things in na- 
ture are most accessible, so in commerce, as a rule, the best is 
the plentiest. The Bible, and Homer, and Shakspeare ; Plato, 
Plutarch, and Cicero; Gibbon, and Bacon, and Burke; Cuvier, 
and Faraday, and Humboldt; Don Quixote, the Arabian Nights, 
and Crusoe ; these are cheap and in every book-store ; these are 
worth their weight in gold. 

There is a pretty large number of books, cliiefly belletristic, 
that every person who claims a place in cultivated society, is pre- 
sumed by his associates to have read. Such are the works of the 
most excellent poets, the masterpieces of fiction, certain famous 
biographies, and many miscellaneous productions. To enumer- 
ate a list would not be expected in a paper. The allusions and 
references of one author oflen serve as an introduction to many 
books. The reading of Carly le's Heroes and Hero Worship, ten 
years ago, induced me to buy a dozen books, and led me to lines 
of research that are not completed yet. 

As this paper is intended to be practical, it will not be out of 
place to recommend some approved habits to be formed in the 
use of books. 

It is a most excellent practice to commit accurately to memory 
passages of undoubted superiority in either poetry or prose. 
There are two principal benefits to be derived from this. First 
the mind is stored with the best and greatest ideas clothed in the 
most appropriate words, and is thereby necessarily improved 
perpetually, for we can not repeatedly contemplate perfect mod- 
els without being influenced by them. It is, moreover, a pure 
pleasure to feel that we have at command the very essence of a 
book, without the trouble of handling the form. We can read 
at will without the use of eyes. Nor is it a poor accomplish- 
ment to be able to quote accurately upon occasion or to know 
whether another quotes accurately or not without referring to a 
book. Every educated young person ought to be his own book 
of quotations. Besides all this, the art of recitation is a beauti- 
ful, graceful, and highly intellectual art, and might be cultivated 
with the most desirable results. 

The second principal benefit, however, to be derived from com- 
mitting to memory is, that the memory is strengthed by use, and 
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a trained memory is indispensable to whoever would advanta- 
geously employ his other faculties. Can you listen to a lecture 
or a sermon of an hour's length, and then reproduce on paper or 
in speech the principal points made, and the language of the 
most interesting parts? If not, and if you desire to be able to 
do so, make it a habit to learn by heart, as the phrase is, every 
day, some passage, be it only a single line, and you will be sur- 
prised to discover how rapidly the memory will acquire quick- 
ness and retentive power. 

I would also commend the practice of copying into a blank 
book, such passages from your reading as forcibly strike your 
mind, or as you think may prove especially serviceable to dwell 
upon, or to use at some future time. 

The more reading of a book, even though carefully done and 
understood, is not enough. We must reflect on what we read. 
Sometimes we do not fully realize the profit from a book until 
long after we have finished the reading of it. Where the read- 
ing ends the thinking should begin with renewed intensity. A 
minute's reading often provokes a day's thinking. The ability 
to think is the measure of our education and of our native pow- 
ers. To read much and to think little, is to weaken the mind 
and to waste our priceless hours. For this reason, beware of 
the temptation of newspapers, magazines, and the novels of the 
hour. Who can think profitably on the frivolous, the temporary, 
the contradictory matters that this class of publications pour 
into our minds? And who can afford to fritter his hours on that 
which aids him not, considering how much we have to do in life 
and how little time to do it in ? That which is of practical im- 
portance in the current periodicals, of course we should learn; 
that which is necessary to relax, rest, and amuse we also require; 
but farther than this the literature of the passing hour is inju- 
rious. 

In conclusion, let us direct our attention to the subject of read- 
ing aloud. No exercise is more animating to both body and soul 
than intelligent vocal reading. The pleasing reproduction of 
fine thoughts, feelings, and fancies, by means of the trained 
voice, is a truly marvelous accomplishment. It is a difilcult art, 
impossible to those who do not comprehend meanings, as well as 
sounds and inflections. One may understand and not read well; 
no one can read well and not understand. Perhaps the best sin- 
gle test of one's literary qualifications that can be thought of, is 
the trial of reading some thoughtful passage in which many 
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ideas are compressed. The elocutionist, though he be master of 
^'Bash on the Yoice'', can not read what he can not think. A 
false intonation, a wrong pause, an inappropriate tone betrays 
him ; we feel that he has failed to get the author's sense. 

All accomplishments, all arts, depend upon underlying intelli- 
gence. The way you sing a song at the piano, reveals to the 
critical auditor the depth and breadth of your culture. The 
music-master can not disguise your ignorance, if you are igno- 
rant, — ^your essential intelligence, if you are intelligent, will 
sound through your singing though every note be wrong. 

Cincinnati^ Ohio. W. H. Tenable. 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

No. 2. — Fundamental Branches of Education. 

Every science may be logically classified. Such a classifica- 
tion consists of fundamental divisions, which admit of subsidiary 
divisions, related to each other as genera and species. The 
science of education, if there be such a science, ought to admit 
of the same logical treatment. In this article I propose to con- 
sider the question. What are the fundamental divisions of the 
science of education ? 

The science of education, it is now generally admitted, em- 
braces several fundamental branches which, as in the case of 
other sciences, bear certain nec'essary and logical relations to 
each other, and admit of logical division and subdivision. To 
determine what these branches are, let us analyze the problem 
of education, and, by a comparison of its elements, endeavor to 
ascertain the fundamental divisions which shall embrace every 
thing that belongs to the science. Such an investigation is of 
especial importance; for, if the analysis and the inferences 
drawn from it are correct, it will tend to harmonize the opinions 
of educators, and fix the foundations of the science upon a per- 
manent basis. 

The Problem of Education. — The Problem of Education em- 
braces three distinct elements. First, there must be some being 
to be educated. This being is Man, Second, there must be some 
material to be used in the educational process. This material, 
consisting of facts and truths, ideas and sentiments, may be em- 
braced under the head of Matter of education. We thus obtain 
two elements of the educational problem : man to be educated, 
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and matter to be used in his education — a sabjective and an ob- 
jective element. But the analysis is not yet complete. This 
educational work is not to be done by chance ; there is a proper 
manner in which it is to be performed. Hence arises a third ele- 
ment of the educational problem, which we may call the Method 
of education. 

The problem of education is thus seen to embrace three ele- 
ments — marij matter, and method. Man is the subjective element; 
matter, the objective element ; and method, the process by which 
these two are linked together in the attainment of educational 
results. The old problem of common school education, it will 
be remembered, has been -facetiously called the problem of "the 
three B's — readin', 'ritin*, and Vithmetic"; the real problem of 
education may seriously be called the problem of the three Jli*s 
— Man, Matter, Method. 

The Branches of Education. — Prom this primary analysis we 
are enabled to determine the fundamental branches of the 
science of education. Considering Man, the first element of the 
problem, we perceive that he has powers and susceptibilities 
which may be developed. The process of developing these pow- 
ers is called Culture. The consideration of the manner in which 
this culture is to be given, gives rise to the first branch of edu- 
cation, called Methods of Culture. 

Considering Matter, the second element of the problem, we 
perceive that knowledge may be imparted to the mind. The 
process of imparting knowledge is called Instruction. The con- 
sideration of the manner in which instruction may be imparted, 
gives rise to a second branch of the science, called Methods of In- 
struction, 

These two branches are logically distinguished. The one 
seeks to draw out the powers of the mind ; the other, to pat 
knowledge into the mind. Each, of course, implies the other. 
To give culture to the mind, we make use of knowledge ; to im- 
part instruction, there must be some growth of the mental pow- 
ers. The two processes, however, are not the same ; and the 
laws and methods of culture are different from those of instruc- 
tion. The division is therefore logical and essential. In one, 
the nature of man and the method of developing his powers are 
made the subject of consideration ; in the other, the nature of 
knowledge and the methods of teaching it. The one is subjective, 
working from within outward ; the other is objective, working 
from without inward. They are apparently two hemispheres of 
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the science, which, nnited, give it completeness and perfection. 

These two branches, from the analysis given above, seem to 
cover the whole ground of the subject. The three elements of 
the problem were seen to be, man, matter, method. The union 
of man and method gives us methods of culture; the union of 
matter and method gives us methods of instruction ; and since 
culture and instruction include all the possible educational pro- 
cesses, it would seem that these two branches embrace the entire 
science. A little further analysis, however, gives rise to another 
branch closely connected with these primary branches, and pos- 
sibly contained in them, but so important as to be considered by 
some as coordinate with these two, and meriting a distinct treat- 
ment. Thus, since culture and instruction are to be given to a 
number of pupils together, called a school, and this school is to 
be organised and governed, suitable houses erected, etc., there 
arise other subjects for discussion, not immediately embraced in, 
or, at least, not conveniently treated under, the two primary 
branches of the science. What logical disposition to make of 
this part of the subject has been a question Noticing the rela- 
tion of its parts, educators have treated them under one head 
with various names. The most appropriate term for this part of 
the subject that I have seen, is that given by Prof. Wickersham 
in his ^* School Economy.'' 

This threefold division of the science of education is not new, 
although it is recent. It seems to have been gradually develop- 
ing in the minds of educators for the past several years. We 
have had essays and lectures on Physical Culture, Intellectual 
Culture, Moral Culture, etc. ; much has been written under the 
heads of Methods of Teaching and Methods of Instruction ; and 
an English work entitled ^^ School Management '' treats of the 
teacher, school-house, registration, classification, organization, 
ect. The first to state formally this division as a complete clas- 
sification, so far as I have noticed, is the author referred to 
above. 

Whether this generalization is strictly logical and the best in 
practice, is a question which ought to be carefully considered 
and definitely determined. In my own opinion, it is both logi- 
cal and practical, and is entitled to universal adoption. The 
science of education may, therefore, be said to embrace three 
fundamental branches, viz : Methods of Culture^ Methods of In- 

struction^ and School Economy. 

Edward Bbooks. 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
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LANGUAGE CULTURE. 

With the gradaal departure of log school-hoaaes, hickory 
switches, and other time-honored institutions, the old days when 
grammar was a terrible bugbear and a grievous stumbling-block 
to the child, and an object of contempt to his elders, have nearly 
passed away. Not but there are yet some antediluvians, who 
think, "It aint of no use nohow; they never larned no gram- 
mar or knowed anything about nouns and varbs and they got 
along well enough.'' Nor has it entirely ceased to be a source 
of terror to the child. 

Yet here is just a suspicion of justice in these invectives against 
grammar, though not because of the reasons generally assigned 
for them. There is use in grammar as well as in any other study, 
but, as taught in most of our schools, there is none to the child. 
It is, in itself, a science, and one whose study requires great de- 
velopment of mind, to comprehend its principles and their rela- 
tions to each' other, and demands power to use the reasoning 
faculties. This power the child has not sufficiently obtained. 
Perception is the first act of his mind. Conception, the faculty 
by which he forms mental images of objects he has gained by per- 
ception, follows. Then comes the power to judge, and, lastly, to 
reason, and this power to reason is never very highly developed 
in childhood. Cultivate the faculties in their natural order, said 
Festalozzi. Then since the percptive faculties are the faculties 
of the child's mind that are first developed, it follows that only 
such things should be first taught him as can be learned chiefly 
through their agency. With the science of grammar this is not 
the case. It consists of abstractions that, in his present stage of 
development, can not be comprehended by the child, and often 
there is a double abstraction that increases the difficulty. It is 
nothing real to him, and, as generally taught, is worse than use- 
less. 

Go into any public school you please, and you will continually 
hear such expressions as, " it aint ", "you be", "he done it ", "I 
have saw" ; and not only will they be heard in recitation, but in 
conversation with the teacher. If you follow the children to the 
play -ground, you will hear worse grammar and still worse slang. 
But, what is worst of all, the teacher will generally not notice 
these barbarities of speech, — not having the least idea that it is 
his duty to correct them. Yet he teaches grammar, and these 
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obildren study it. Bat how? Withoat the least idea that it can 
be made applicable to their daily, individual conversation. In 
tbeir book they find the rule, ^* The verb must agree with its 
nominative in person and number.'' All true enough, but to 
them it is only a collection of words, which, if they do make 
complete sense, they do not see it. The very child that glibly 
repeats the rule, will tell you in the next breath, that he ^^ hates 
grammar, and wishes they was all in the bottom of the sea '\ or 
make some other assertion equally extravagant and ungrammat- 
ical. In his daily life he perceives the benefit a knowledge of 
arithmetic and geography is to him; for not a day passes in 
"which he is not called upon to perfom some of the operations of 
the former, or in which he does not hear of some of the locali- 
ties described in the latter. But outside of the school-room he 
hears nothing of nouns and verbs, or subject and predicate, and 
they bear no relation to his ordinary pursuits and occupations. 
Presenting to him only bare facts and abstract statements which 
he can not see to be of any use or value to him, what wonder 
that he has for the study of grammar a ^^ holy horror", and re- 
solves, as I once heard a poor child say, '^ not to let on there is 
such a thing as grammar " if he ever teaches school. 

Bat the old idea that what was good enough for our fathers is 
good enough for us, is about exploded in this *'age of progress." 
We are beginning to see that, if we would go onward, we must 
not reverence things simply because they are old. So we are 
coming to see that it is not necessary to compel the young child 
to commit long rules and tiresome definitions in grammar, but 
that we should rather lead him to use correct forms of speech, 
which, in after study, will be the ground work of the deductions 
he will easily make in regard to the principles of language. 
This work should commence with the very first day at school, 
and continue until the last. It will require patient, unwearied 
labor on the part of the teacher — work that is apparently unend- 
ing ; — but he should always strive, both by precept and example, 
to impress upon the minds of the children under his charge the 
absolute necessity of correct and pure language. He should 
never allow an error of which he is cognizant, to pass unnoticed, 
whether made in the school-room or on the play -ground, and the 
cultivation of language should be one aim of every lesson and 
exercise of the school. In a recitation he should never accept 
from the pupil a monosyllable or incomplete sentence as an 
answer to a question. If he does, he has committed two errors. 
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His question, in the first place, was a violation of the principles 
of questioning, in that he asked it in such away as to induce no 
thought on the part of the pupil ; and, secondly, he let pass an 
opportunity to accustom the child to correct forms of expression. 
Then the teacher should require the child to give his answer in 
a complete sentence. For instance, the teacher asks a pupil, 
'^ What have I made upon the board?'' The pupil should not be 
allowed to say, as he probably will, "A figure", but, "You have 
made a figure upon the board." At first, this may sound stilted, 
but upon actual trial it will be found an excellent method of lan- 
guage drill — one that will be readily taken up by the child. 

Not only must the teacher criticise the language used by each 
child, but he must require the rest of the class to do so, thus 
not only benefiting the child who made the error, but the class 
and himself as well. It may sometimes be found profitable to 
appoint one child as a critic, either for one lesson or for a whole 
day, to note all the errors made by himself and the other chil- 
dren during his time of office, and report them at a specified time. 
This will tend to make the pupils careful about their language, 
as they will not like to have their errors reported before the 
school. It might be a feasible plan, ^Iso, to have each child keep 
a memorandum of the errors he commits in speaking, to be 
summed up at the end of the week or month. Thus a record is 
kept, and, through its instrumentality, he can know whether or 
not he is making visible improvement. 

These, however, are only general means of culture; but the 
special means are too important to be assigned so short a space 
as must necessarily be filled by this article. But what worthier 
subject can engross the minds of our teachers, and what labor in 
our schools is more important? Who can estimate the advan- 
tages afforded by a facility of expression, ease of utterance, and 
correct use of language? They are the sign manual by which 
the cultivated mind is known, and are the requisites of success in 
life. They are necessary, not only to the best educated and 
scientific class of our people, but also to those whose knowledge 
is more limited — to all classes of people in fact. If our public 
schools, the colleges of the people, fail to give them, where can 
they be obtained by far the larger part of our population. The 
large proportion of the foreign element renders it still more im- 
perative that our schools aim at special cultivation of language. 

Contact with the world will not improve one's language, in 
general, whether he be foreign born or native born, and often 
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only serves to intensify errors imbibed in early training. If 
habit bat once obtains control, it is almost impossible to break its 
chains, no matter how strong the will or how determined the 
resolution to do it; and, among all bad habits, none clings closer 
than that of using nngrammatical words and phrases. Expres- 
aions learned in childhood, when unconscioas of their error, will 
prove a constant source of irritation and mortification all through 
life, — recurring in the midst of conversation, long after one has 
become aware that they are wrong. 

Still another consideration is the prevalence of slang. The 
cnstom of using cant words and phrases is constantly on the in- 
crease, not only in our own country, but in others, also, though 
in this case we may bear the palm. Americans are proverbial 
for their terseness of expression. This, to a certain extent, is 
desirable ; but when it tends to degrade our language, and de- 
generate our already sufficiently patched-up vocabulary into a 
mere collection of slang words and phrases, it can not be too 
severely criticised and condemned. 

For these and various other evils of the same nature, some 
remedy must be found. This remedy must be one that will strike 
at the root of the whole matter, — one that will reach into the 
daily and hourly life of the people, and compel them, by the 
mere force of habit, since all else fails, to a right and adequate 
appreciation and a correct use of language. This we have tried 
to show can best be done through the children in the school- 
room, and we contend that if our teachers thus work, patiently 
and persistently, they will find their reward in the increasing 
purity and dignity of our language. 

E. L. Williams. 

State Normal School, Peru, Neb. 
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What place shall a superintendent of schools have in our edu- 
cational systems? This is the question before us. Every man 
has his own place with others, and the character of the place 
must depend more upon the man who is put into it, than the 
man upon the place into which he is to be put. We may not, 
therefore, carve out a niche in a school system, and then say, 
<^Fiud us a man who will fit it.'' This may be done in a structure, 
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but never in a growth. It may be done in a rock, but never in 
in water. Every school system must be mobile like water, and 
not solidified like a rook ; it must bo a living growth and not a 
dead structure. The superintendent should be a part of the 
growth, and not always distinguishable from other parte, and 
yet of such constitution as to have a prevailing influence over 
the fashion of the whole. This influence will depend more upon 
the man than upon his office — more upon what he really is than 
upon his title. 

If I can briefly sketch my ideal, so that my readers may dis- 
cern his form, they will at once see what place he will fill. They 
will, of course, permit me to illustrate the truth of the adage, 
"It is easier to preach than to practice." No one will be so 
weak as to suppose, for a moment, that this sketch is an auto- 
biography ; for, should such a thing be attempted, it woald take 
away all the force of the first element introduced in^o the ideal, 
modesty, the opposite of self-conceit. 

The man must be so conscious of power as to be self-centered, 
and yet preserve that consciousness in sacred privacy. He must 
in like privacy hold the consciousness of reserve power sufficieut 
for any emergency that may arise. An analysis of this power 
will discover good physical health, cheerful spirit, mental activ- 
ity, ardent sympathy, warm heart, benevolent purposes, and a 
strong, though subjected will. 

The possesaioh of such power, tempered with modesty, will 
ensure a second element, quiet influence, whereby the man car- 
ries to successful issue his own plans through the agency of 
others. This influence controls the desires of others, and brings 
them into the channel of his desires, so that what is done by 
others appears to be of their own determining, and yet is really 
pre-determined in the mind of the man whose will quietly, yet 
certainly, has its own way. 

The danger attending the possession of such an influence must 
be counteracted by the presence of a third element — good gener- 
ous common sense, which takes a broad view of the work in all its 
bearings, and leaves no space for hobbies — none for the further- 
ance of pet schemes, nor of fancy theories, nor of clap-trap dis- 
plays. This common sense will forbid all hot-bed processes, will 
make the man content with slow and steady growth, and will 
secure patient labor, even though popular applause be withheld 
for the time. It further implies earnest purpose, steadily cher- 
ished and faithfully followed. 
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Saccessfnl labor involves an acquaintance with details^ which 
may be counted as a fourth element in the constitution of my 
ideal. The bearing of this element is two-fold: first, toward the 
more efficient prosecution of the work to be done ; and, secondly, 
in the better appreciation of the trials of those who are assigned 
to different parts of the great work. 

This latter bearing suggests yet a fiflh element — that of active 
sympathy with his colaborers, developing itself in a charitable 
hiding of faults, in a cheerful acknowledgment of whatever is 
meritorious in present possession or of promise as to future at- 
tainment, and in a cordially helpful spirit toward all. Such 
sympathy will take away all harshness from reproof, and tem- 
per with kindness all correction, so that the friend will' over- 
shadow the critic, and the good intent will be followed by the 
desired result. 

The relation of the superintendent to the children and their 
parents will forbid the undue exercise of sympathy for teachers, 
and will demand the possession of a sixth element— just discrim- 
ination. Conflicts of opinion will sometimes arise between the 
servant and the served. It is not presumable that either party 
is always and entirely in the right. Both sides should be heard 
and all the evidence weighed, to the end that a just decision shall 
be rendered. The ability to render such a decision to the mutual 
satisfaction of both parties, even so far as imperfect human na- 
ture will permit, is a rare possession ; so rare is it that its attain- 
ment is not possible to the unaided human mind. Help from 
without is essential, and that without which is above. An inspi- 
ration, the result of humble faith in the source of all wisdom, is 
the great need. 

Mumble faith is the seventh element, which like a thread runs 
through the other six, and like a clasp binds them all in a 
beautiful band. It beautifies modesty. It strengthens and in- 
creases influence. It hallows common sense. It enlarges knowl- 
edge. It softens and sanctifies sympathy. It brings into the soul 
divine light, sending its rays along the most obscure pathway 
toward t^juat decision. Beside these it is in itself a fountain, ever 
fresh and unfailing, sending its life-giving currents though the 
man into all his work. 

Such are the elements of my ideal. One in possession of them 
all, need have no place made for him. He will find all things 
fitted about him, himself an unobserved center of attraction and 
of influence. 

Chicago^ 111. J. L Pickard. 
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THE GEEMAN KINDERGARTEN. 

On my first visit to a kindergarten, I was somewhat disap- 
pointed ; for I had visions of shady groves, beds of flowers, 
etc., afber the manner of the garden of Epicurus, or the groves 
of the academy where Plato taught. On the contrary, it was 
situated in the midst of the city of Berlin. There was no gar- 
den attached, only an open court for a playground. A room 
had been fitted up in the plainest style, and the walls were 
adorned with picture-cards for object lessons or rather language 
lessons. Here the little fellows, between the ages of two and 
six years, are led every morning, bringing a ten o'clock piece, 
which they call '^ das zweite friihstiick." At noon they are sent 
home to return again at 2 P.M., spending about six hours per 
day in the school. 

The first object of these schools is to remove the care of the 
children from mothers who are obliged to work for their daily 
support, and from those who are able to pay very little, if any, 
attention to their children during working hours. Besides, 
thousands of families live in rooms in the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth story, and their children are not allowed a foot of 
ground in the open air upon which to exercise. This state of 
affairs makes the kindergarten, or play schools (spiel schule), as 
they are called, almost a necessity. 

The second object is to furnish instructive amusement to the 
children. Hence the name spiel schule. The younger children 
are kept employed with building-blocks and picture-cards; 
while the older ones are taught straw -weaving and other useful 
employment of the hands. Singing, plays, and gymnastic exer- 
cises in the open air occupy the greater part of the time. 

The third object is language culture. The teacher in the 
school visited took up the picture of a harvest scene in a field of 
rye, and by questions drew out all they knew about the culture 
and uses of rye, at the same time giving them additional facts. 
Complete sentences were used in all cases in asking questions 
and giving answers, both by teacher and pupils. After the exer- 
cise the teacher took up his violin, and the children joined in 
singing in German, *^ I want to be an angel." 

One remarkable feature in the training of German youth, is 
the early inculcation of the forms of politeness. The little child, 
who has scarcely begun to talk plainly, enters the school-roomi 
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approaches the teacher, and, extending his hand, lisps '* Guten 
morgen/' When a stranger enters the room, the children rise 
and greet him ; when he departs, they rise and pronounce, 
"Adieu." 

In Dresden I visited the Kinder Bewahr Anstalt. The insti- 
tution was founded by benevolent ladies of the city. The Queen 
is an active member, and frequent visitor. On seeing one of 
these ladies enter, with her face radiant with smiles for the 
crowd of little children that gathered around her to receive 
kisses, I could not help thinking that " love among humanity is 
like roses by the wayside." 

The object of this institution is chiefly to receive the children 
of parents who are obliged to work away from home. There 
were 110 children enrolled. They are brought and taken away, 
at any time from 7 A.M. till 7 P.M. Each child pays about one 
cent, per day, and receives food three times per dayj viz : bread 
and butter at 10 o'clock ; soup, vegetables, and meat (twice per 
week) for dinner ; bread, butter, and beer for supper. In the 
afternoon they are allowed to take a sleep on matresses. Those 
of Ave and six years of age are taught block -building, counting, 
and straw-weaving. The others amuse themselves with play 
things, games, marches, etc. Here, while in infancy, they begin 
to learn the movements of the soldier and the graces of the 
dance. The institution is open the entire year. At Christmas, 
presents (mostly of clothing) * are made to all the children. 
Their desire to show politeness is so great, that the teacher must 
restrain them from shaking hands with visitors. They are 
robast, happy-looking children. They are well cared for, are 
instructed and amused, and get wholesome food regularly. Thus 
anxious parents, who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brows, are relieved from a burden of care, and can rear a family, 
which they could not without the assistance of these institutions. 

The question is agitated, *^ Do we want kindergartens in this 
country? " I think not; except it be for the poorest classes of 
the crowded cities. No one can take the place of a mother, or 
can understand the wants of a child and contribute to its happi- 
ness like a mother. Who can understand the length, breadth, 
and fullness of that word, Mother ? or pf that sweetest word in 
our language. Home ? Take a child from its home and away 
from its mother, and you give it a stone instead of bread. The 
instruction given a child before it has reached the age of six or 
seven years, is of little value because so quickly forgotten. The 
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fret seven years shonld be the growing age, not the thinking 
age. Moreover, there are enough sorrows in infancy. Who 
woald wish to increase thorn, or lessen the joys by confinement 
and strict observance of rules? Or who would check the happy, 
joyous outbursts of childish freedom by the dull routine of school 
or kindergarten life? 
JBellefontainej 0, 0. W. Oakes. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

There is no observant teacher, of a week's experience in school, 
where he has had charge of the children of widely different 
classes in the community, who has not noticed the great differ- 
ence which exists between the common intelligence and the cul- 
ture of thos^ who come from the homes of educated and thought- 
ful parents, and of those whose fathers and mothers are either 
too ignorant, indolent, or pre-occupied, to give attention to the 
proper education of their children. Though the natural capacity 
of the one may be the same as that of the other, the advantages 
of the first in all the work of the school-room become so appa- 
rent that they can not be disregarded. He more readily under- 
stands what is taught him, though the subject of instruction may 
be as novel to him as to his less favored companion. His faculty 
of observation is very much keener, his apprehension is quicker, 
he has a better knowledge of common things, and a larger vocabu- 
lary of terms which he has been accustomed to use with readi- 
ness and accuracy ; in a word, he is fitted for the instruction of 
the teacher. His parents have been intelligent companions, 
always drawing him upward to their own level. Such home 
education in the earlier years of child life, and even in the first 
year or two of the ordinary school-going age, is justly esteemed 
by judicious parents, as more important than as many years of 
school attendance. That there are sometimes children of the 
more ignorant classes, whose native power enables them to out- 
strip all competition, both at school and in the race of life, would 
not induce a single sensible parent to forego the advantages of 
such culture in the case of his own child. 

This home education is the only secure foundation for the edu- 
cation of the schools. If it be wanting, it must in some way and 
as far as possible be supplied after the usual course of scholastic 
instruction is begun. To any one who has not had his attention 
drawn to this matter, or who has not had opportunity for obser- 
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vation, it would seem incredible how little the great masBes of 
children in the lowest grades of the schools know of the things 
most nearly related to them, and how wretchedly meager is the 
vocabulary of their language. I speak, of course, of the large 
number whose fathers leave their homes at an early hour of the 
morning to pursue their daily labors, and whose mothers are 
hurried from morn till night in the duties of the household. I 
speak of the thousands, even in our own city, whose condition is 
still worse — the children of the ignorant, the dissipated, and the 
improvident. How often are such children totally ignorant in 
regard to the commonest things — things necessary to the under- 
standing of the very first lessons of the schools. 

It is mostly in consequence of this ignorance of what authors 
and teachers generally take for granted, as being well known to 
the child, that so much labor and endless repetitions often pro- 
duce only ludicrous results. I have known pupils in Cincinnati, 
for instance, who could readily recite an entire text-book in 
Geography, and who could not tell which way the Ohio river 
flows, and who would point to the west for the south and oast, 
and call a triangle a square. 1 have known whole classes of 
students ready to pass from the study of the lower branches, 
who, when they said that the giraffe is seventeen feet high, would 
point for comparison to objects as being seventeen feet high, 
which were not nine, or to others which were thirty or more. 
Classes almost ready to enter the High School have united in the 
opinion that it would take four or five squares, in the central part 
of the city, to make an acre of ground.* One pupil in another 
class, who had acquitted himself with high honor at the annual 
examination, gravely told me that it would take about eleven 
hundred such squares to make an acre. The question was sug- 
gested by a paragraph in the text-book, which informed the 
student that the largest of the Egyptian pyramids covers about 
eleven acres of ground. The definitions which they had learned 
were of little service. All of the pupils above alluded to could 
readily repeat the table of land or square measure, and had been 
exercised upon it for days together, in making reductions from 
one denomination to another, in integers, and in common and 
decimal fractions. How little children often know of the words 
which they define, is again exhibited in the boy who, when he 
had defined ^Mnfirmity '\ illustrated its meaning, at my request, 
by saying, " My father and another man are in partnership — 

* These squares are of nniform size, and contain each a little less than four acres 

32 
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that is an infirmity/' Tbese are not exceptional cases. In the 
examination of schools, where the examiner steps but little out 
of the usual routine, such instances are common ; and they show 
sad imperfection somewhere, it may be in some cases in the nat- 
ural capacity of pupils, for which we are in no wise responsible; 
if, however, it be the work of the schools, it is the part of wis- 
dom to ascertain its causes and address ourselves to the proper 
remedy. I would respectfully submit whether, in most of cases, 
it be not on account of the want of the early and home eultare 
of which I have spoken. But of that we have no control, it may 
be said, and therefore the remedy is beyond our power. In some 
degree this may be true, for no school culture can entirely sup- 
ply the want of home instruction and training. Are we, how- 
ever, blameless if, in the first years of the child's attendance at 
school, we totally ignore the nature and extent of the work 
which has already been done for him. If he lack a common 
knowledge of the things which have surrounded him from his 
infancy ; if his observing faculties have never been quickened 
into life, and his mind be sluggish for want of due exercise; if, 
through the want of intellectual activity on the part of those 
who surround him, he scarcely understand the language of the 
judicious and practiced teacher ; if, in a word, his parents have 
failed to bring him forward to the starting-point of school edu- 
cation, shall we, nevertheless, begin there, thus beginning and 
ending with the unknown; or shall we first find what is know^n 
and proceed thence to the unknown, according to the method 
which the kind and wise father and mother take with the chil- 
dren at their knees. 

As we commence, so ought we to continue, aiming to cultivate 
the intelligence of the child as he advances in his reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, — branches of study which, though vala- 
able aids to intelligence, may be learned, and yet leave the learner 
an ignoramus in the things which it most concerns him to know. 
Ecading itself is likely to be of value only when the knowledge 
of the reader is but little below the level of what he reads. 

Esteeming Object Lessons, as we do, to be among the best of 
educational means, it is to be regretted that we can not report 
better results in the attempt to introduce them Into our schools. 
But it is encouraging to be able to say that their value is thor- 
oughly appreciated by teachers, and that, with more or less suc- 
cess, they have been carried out as prescribed. — A. J. Rickoff, 
in Beport of Cleveland Schools. 
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We regret tbat we are not able to give fuller reports of the late meet- 
ings of the several national associations, bat the large antiount of space de- 
voted to the Ohio associations in our last issue, makes it important that some- 
thing like our usual variety of matter be presented this month. We give most 
space to the National Educational Association because it has a more national 
representation and character, and hence its proceedings are of more general 
interest and importance. When the wide extent of the country and the con- 
sequent expenses incurred in attending the meetings of these associations are 
considered, it is surprising that they are so well sustained. Their continuance 
seems to be assured, and the duty of the future is to improve their character. 
They should present the most advanced opinions and the ripest experience of 
the country. 



We confess that we are somewhat surprised at the discussion on per- 



centages of school attendance in the Ohio Superintendents' Association, re- 
ported in our last issue. There were many good points made, but either the 
excessive heat or the attractive surroundings confused men who are usually 
very clear-headed. There ought to be no more difficulty in understanding a 
monthly or weekly enrollment, than there Ts in understanding a yearly or term 
enrollment The yearly enrollment of a school is the number of different 
pupils in attendance more or less in the year; the term enrollment is the num- 
ber of different pupils in attendance more or less in the term; the monthly en- 
rollment is the number of different pupils in attendance more or less in the 
month ; and the weekly enrollment is the number of different pupils in attend- 
ance more or less in the week. The average monthly enrollment for a year is 
found by dividing the sum of the several monthly enrollments by the number 
of months, and the average weekly enrollment is found by dividing the sum of 
the several weekly enrollments by the number of weeks. Neither the striking 
off nor the re-eniry of names is required. From a school register so kept as 
to show the daily attendance of the different pupils, it is easy to make out the 
enrollment for the year, for each term, for each month, or for each week. All 
that is necessary is to count the number of different pupils in attendance more 
or less in each period of time. When reports are made monthly, as is done 
in most of our cities, it is a simple matter to compute the percentage of at- 
tendance on the basis of the monthly enrollment Only two facts are needed, 
viz: 1. The number of different pupils in school more or less in the month. 
2. The average number of pupils in daily attendance. No rule of member- 
ship is required. All that is necessary is, that the pupil's actual attendance 
be accurately marked in the daily register. For all practical purposes, we only 
need percentages of attendance based on the monthly and the yearly enroll- 
ment of pupils. 
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We lately announced the appointment of a committee by the Board of 



Overseers of Harvard University, to consider the propriety of the co-educatioB 
of the sexes in that institution. A report favoring co-education was recently 
submitted to the committee by the chairman, Mr. James Freeman Clarke, bnt 
the majority were not prepared to accept it. In view of the fact that Mr. 
Clarke's official term as a member of the board was soon to expire, the com- 
mittee agreed to the printing of his report, and it has appeared in the Christian 
Union. It opens with the statement that the burden of proof rests with those 
who are opposed to the admission of women, inasmuch as the friends of Har- 
vard have daughters as well as sons to be educated, and the university has all 
the material and appliances required to give these daughters a better educa- 
tion than they can receive elsewhere. If there be no good reason why young 
women should not be admitted to Harvard, its doors should be opened to them. 
Their admission will cost much less than the establishment of a separate uni- 
versity for them, and besides the elective system adopted at Harvard requires 
a large number of students. Since the university is situated in a large town, 
the young women could find board in private families, and no boardiDg-honstt 
would be required. Mr. Clarke next considers the objections to co education, 
following closely the report of President White, of Cornell University. He 
cites the experience of high schools, academies, and normal schoola, where 
co-education has long been tried, and also the experience of the colleges 
which have adopted the plan. All this experience shows that co-education 
has been a satisfactory success. He concludes that '* all the serious objections 
to the system are urged by those who have had no personal experience of its 
workings ; and that all of these objections are given up as without foandation 
by those who know the system by actual experience." The report is not a 
strong one, since there is no attempt at a careful examination of the experi- 
ence cited, to ascertain just what it does show. The report is valuable as an 
indication of the drift of public sentiment 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The twelfth annual meeting of this Association, held in Boston the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th days of August last, has received the general commendation of the 
press, and, we believe, of those who were present The attendance was les- 
sened by the refusal of all the through railroad lines, except the Grand Trunk, 
and of all the roads leading out of Boston, to make any reduction in fare. 
This unexpected action of the Boston roads was decided upon at a meeting of 
the superintendents. Notwithstanding the illiberal policy of the railroads, the 
attendance was good — some five hundred or more — and the different sections 
of the country were better represented, we think, than they were at the pre- 
vious meetings in St Louis and Cleveland. Nearly all the States, including 
California, were represented. Ohio sent a larger delegation than anj other 
State, Massachusetts excepted. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTB OF INSTRUCTION. 

We had the pleasure of attending the forty-third annnal meeting of thii 
association, held in Lewistdn, Ma, Aug. 13th, 14th, and 15th, 1872. 

The opening session was held Tuesday evening, Aug. 13th. The exercises 
consisted of an address of welcome, by Hon. M. T. Ludden, and a happy re- 
sponse by the President, Abner J. Phipps, of Massachusetts. Hon. J. L. 
Pickard, of Chicago, III., gave a valuable address on " The Hinderances to 
making Teaching a Profession." It was full of good thoughts, well expressed. 
The exercises on Wednesday consisted of an excellent paper on *' Drawing 
in Our Public Schools " by Mr. Walter Smith, of Boston — the paper read be- 
fore the National Association in Boston ; an able paper on *' Music in Schools ", 
by J. Baxter Upham, M.D., chairman of the committee on Music of the Boston 
School Board (see the February number of this journal, for the greater 
part of this paper); a fine paper on *' English Literature" by Dr. Francis H. 
Underwood, of Boston — the paper read at the Boston meeting; a lecture on 
*^ Industrial Education" by Rev. Dr. Bartol, of Boston; and an eloquent ad- 
dress in the evening on ^'The Influence of Education upon Labor" by Senator 
J. W. Patterson, of New Hampshire. 

The exercises on Thursday consisted of the election of officers ; resolution! 
of respect to the memory of deceased members, including Dr. Lowell Mason, 
William Seaver, and Rev. Charles Brooks; a valuable paper on " Public In- 
struction in Germany " by Nathaniel T. Allen, of West Newton, Mass. ; a brief 
lecture on ** Laboratory Method in Physics" by Prof E. C. Pickering, of Bos- 
ton ; a paper on ** The Criterion of Education " by E. E. White, of Ohio, and 
brief addresses by the retiring President, and the President elect, Rev. M. C. 
Stebbins, of the Springfield High School, Mass. 



Miami Univbrsitt. — We regret the error corrected in the following letter. 
Our statement was based on an article in one of our exchanges: 

Miami Univeesity, Oxford, 0., Aug. 19th, 1872. 

E. E. Whitk, Esq. — Dear Sir : Will you permit me to correct a statement made in 
the August number of the National Teacher, in reference to the new organisation 
of Miami Uniyersity 7 We have abandoned, it is true, the ordinary curriculum, and 
have adopted the so-called university system, which has been tried so long and with 
■noh good results in the University of Virginia. But neither at the University of 
Virginia nor at Miami has the system been carried so far as to discard the use of 
text-books and daily recitations. 

In the original plan of the University of Virginia, the continental method of giv- 
lastruction exclusively by lectures was made obligatory. This was soon foand to be 
impracticable, and the Professors were compelled to combine the use of text- books 
with the lectures. This is at present the method of instruction in that inrtitntion, 
»nd is that pursued at Miami. Tou will see that we announce in catalogue the 
text- books used in the several departments. 

The impression that we have discontinued daily recitations, arose probably from 
the fact that we give such prominence to the examinations at the close of each term. 
These are conducted in writing, and are comprehensive and rigid. The standing of 
the student is determined by the results of his intermediate and final examinations. 
NeTertheless, we examine daily upon the text-books and the lectures, and send to 
parents and guardians monthly reports of the diligence and progress of our students. 

Yours respectful ly, 

A. B. HsPBUBXy Pres. of Miami University. 
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[LOCAL INTBLLIGBNCB. 

Mr. Hbnklb calls our atteotion to two errors in the report of his re- 
marks on page 328 of the September number. For " ten days " read two days, 
and for ''Miller" read Mailer. 

School Commissioner Haryet has visited many institutes since May 

last, rendering valuable assistance. He is at home in an institute and also in 
discussing the school question before the people. He has two very efficient 
clerks in the office, Messrs. Tibbitts and Senter, and the rooms were never so 
neatly and adequately furnished. 



Our editions of the July and September numbers are so nearly ex- 
hausted, that all new subscriptions njii.st Legin with the October number. We 
have a few sets of back numbers for ol 1 subscribers renewing from Januury 
or July last If an of our uuly subscribers wish the first six numbers of the 
current volum. — from January to ..une inclusive-— we will send them postpaid 
for 60 cents. 

Thk salary of J-upt Parker, Mansfield, has been increased to $2,000; 



Supt Dressier' 8, Alliance, to 81,500; Supt. Garruther's, Elyria, to $1,600. 
Supt Glemeus's, Ashtabula, to $1,700; Supt Wilson's, Gallipolis, to $1,900| 
Supt Glark's, Defiance, to $1,200; and Supt Duff, Harmar, has an increase 
of ^200. 

The next meeting of the Gentral Ohio Teachers' Association will be 



held in Lancaster the first Saturday of November. Prof. E. H. Cook, last 

year in charge of the State Normal School, West Chester, Pa., is principal of 
the Columbus High School; salary, $2,000. Col. F. A Frambes, of Sun- 
bury, and Charles Krimmel, of Gircleville, are assistant superintendents of the 
schools of Columbus. — J. C. Hartzler, for several years past the efficient super- 
intendent of the schools of Gallon, will spend a year in Germany and other 

parts of Europe. Prof. Albert H. Tuttle, of Cleveland, has gone to Europe 

to spend a year or more. 

Changes of Supebiktendekts. — Mr. U. T. Curran has gone to Sandusky, at 
a salary of ^2,500; A. Humphreys from Columbus to Newark, at $1,500 ; W. 
Watkins from Middletown to Pomeroy, ai $1,500 ; J. F. Lukens from Kent to 
Portsmouth, at $1,800; J. M. Yarnall from Greenfield to Jackson C. H., at 
$125 per month; V. B. aker from Brownsville, Pa., to East Liverpool; £. 
.Puckett from Middleport to Ravenna, at $1,400; L. Y. Dodge from Hillsdale, 
Mich., to Wooster; W. W. Patton to Kent, at $1,200; C. W. Oakes to Belle- 
fontaine, at $1,200; E. T. Hartzley to Gallon, at $1,200. 

Institute Olcbs. — We received the following number of subscribers from 
the summer institutes: Franklin county, 72; Summit, 60; Brown, 54 (T. 0. 
H. Vance, 44, and T. J. Curry. 10); Marion, 49; Guernsey, 45; Lorain, 34; 
Hocking, 32; Clarke, 30; Fayette, 30; Champaign, 24; Clermont, 23; Wayne 
22; Shelby,^]; Mahoning, 20; Union, 19; Clinton, 19; Logan, 18; Preble^ 
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18; Warren, 17; Wyandot, 16; Noble, 16; Gallia, 15; FairBeld, 15; Ham- 
ilton, 15; Miami, 14; Hardin, 13; Pike, 12; Licking, 12; Trumbull, 11; 
Ross, 10; Madison, 10; 1) I ware, 8; Scioto, 8; Ashland, 8; Athens, 7; Bel- 
mont, 7; Meigs, 6; Paulding, 5; Harrison, 4; and Auglaize, 4. In the De- 
cember number we will give the number of subscribers in the graded Bchools. 



THE SUMMER INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 

Monroe County. — The teachers' institute of Monroe county met in Woodsfield, 
July 15th, and con tinned in session five days. The instructors were State School 
Commissioner Harvey, of Columbus ; Prof. Rosseter, of Marietta College ; and Prof. 
Eidd, of Indiana. Evening lectures were delivered by Commissioner Harvey and 
Prof. Rosseter. Prof. Kidd gave two elocutionary entertainments. One hundred 
and twenty- five teachers were enrolled, which is a much larger attendance than wo 
have bad in this county for several years. J. W. D. 

Athens County. — The annual session of the teachers' institute^ held in Athens, 
July 22-26, was not largely attended, but a good degree of interest was manifested 
by those present. Mr. T. C. Mendenhall, Supt. J. C. Goodspeed, and Commissioner 
Harvey were the principal instruoiors. 

Pike County. — The teachers' institute of this county closed a week's session July 
26th, with an enrollment of 97 teachers. Commissioner Harvey, President Eli T. 
Tappan, and Prof. J. C. Harper were on time, and, as they always do, rendered effi- 
dent service. They were greatly respected before, but now stand many degrees 
higher in the estimation of our teachers. They received the unanimous thanks of 
the institute fer their able instruction. We think the institute was a success. 

D. H. B. 

Hardin County. — Our county institute met July 29th, and continued in session 
five days. Mr. W. Watkins was present, and gave good satisfaction. Instruction 
was also given by Profs. Lehr and Miesa, of the Ada Normal School, T. C. Dougher- 
ty, of Galion, C. F. McCoy, of Lancaster, and J. C. Murray, of Kenton. The at- 
tendance was 105, of whom 80 were teachers. A resolution was passed recommend- 
ing the Monthly. J. C. M. 

Franklin County. — The normal insti nte oonfiuoted at Westerville, by Superin- 
tendent A. J. Willoughby, was attended by ninety teachers, and was a marked suc- 
cess. It was followed by the county institute, which continued two weeks, closing 
August 30th. The number of teachers enrolled was 112. The instructors were 
Superintendent R. W. Stevenson, of Columbus ; Principal E. H. Cook, and T. C. 
Mendenhall, both of the Columbus High School, and A. J. Willoughby. It is need- 
less to a iheir iiiStrnetion gave tnt^h SHtitfiau o . Mr W. o i^tiby sent us 
»eventy-Uoo subscribers and proposes to increase the number to one hundred. The 
next session wilt be held in Westerville, August, 1873. 

Fayette County. — Our institute was held during the week commencing July 29, 
and was a decided success. Prof. R. B. Marsh, of Mt. Vermon, gave us some good 
instruction and drill in elocution and gymnastics. Commissioner Harvey, in gram- 
mar, geography and reports, did his full share toward the success of the meeting, 
while Superintendent Hancock, of Cincinnati, left the impression here that, on 
theory and practice, and in managing things generally, he cannot be beat. Each of 
the gentlemen named gave us an evening lecture. All these lectures were decidedly 
good, and were listened to by large and appreciative audiences. Our enrollment was 
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86. Oar finanoes are on good footing ($235 institote fund in the treaaury), and we 
feel quite encouraged at the prospect for education in the future in liUU Fayette. 

P. B. M. 

Bbown Coitntt. — Our county institute opened July 30tb, and continued two 

weeks, with an enrollment of 150 members. R. 0. Mitchell, president of the Aiso- 

elation, and W. T. Curran, of Cincinnati, had charge of class instruction. It wai 

the largest, the most enthusiastic, the most harmonious, the most profitable, and the 

he$t institute ever held in Brown county. This success depended on the inoeuaat 

labors of the pres dent, who is the livett man in Southern Ohio. Mr. Curran 'e abili^ 

is well known throughout the State. The teachers of this county have improved 

fifty per cent, in the past two years. The committee on text books recommend to 

the several boards of education for adoption a complete series. Nearly all the 

teachers in this county are readers of some educational journal. I send you the 

names oi forty- three subscribers to the Educational Monthly. 

T. C. v., 5ee'|. 

AuGLAizK County. — The annual institute of this county opened August 12, and 
continued two weeks. Its success was effectually proven by the attendance of ovir 
one hundred teachers. The institute was under the efficient supervision of Saperia- 
tendent 0. W. Williamson, Superintendent W. F. Torrence, and Superintendents. 
DeFord. F. A. 

Ashland County. — Our county teachers' institute, which closed August 17tb, wai 
the best ever held in the county. One hundred an^ forty teachers were in attend- 
ance. Col. B. F. DeWolf and Mr. W. Watkins were the instructors. The Colonel 
is just the man for institute work. He made many friends here among the teaehen, 
and did a great amount of good for the educational cause. Mr. Watkins certainly 
found his calling when he engaged in the institute work. His course of leetures wai 
well received. Mr. T. J. Barton, who has been engaged in the public schools of Ash- 
land for nearly three years, is re-elected, and the schools continue in good hands. 

ASH. 

Logan County. — One of the best two weeks' institutes ever held in the county, 
closed August 16th. The regular lecturers were T. 0. Mendenhall, J. C. Wagner and 
W. Wright. Nine evening sessions were held for the discussion of general questioni 
connected with the profession. The daily attendance was about one hundred, and 
the actual membership above eighty. By a unanimowt vote the institute requested 
the county board of examiners to examine in U. S. history and physiology, and a 
list of questions in these two additional branches has been prepared for the next 
examination. This is evidence of progress. W. 

Prbblr County. — Our institute, which has closed a session of two weeks at Baton, 
August 22, was in every particular a ifrand success. There were 127 teachers in 
attendance, the largest number yet reached in the county, and enough to supply the 
schools. Alex. Forbes, of Cleveland, John Hancock, of Cincinnati, and Supt. W. 
C. Barnhart, of Eaton, were the principal instructors. A number of the teMheif 
of the county also gave instruction. Great praise is due Mr. Barnhart for his efforts to 
make the institute a success. Messrs. Hancock and i orbes presented the clatas of 
the Monthly, and I send you seventeen names. L. M. D. 

Drlaware and Mo:'Row Counties. — A joint institute was held in Ashley, begin- 
ning August 5th, and continuing two weeks. The instructors were Prof. W. 0. 
Williams, of Delaware, Supt. M. Lewis, of Mt. Gilead, Col. G. A. Frambes, now of 
Columbus, C. M. James, of Delaware, in Pinmanship; and T. J. Da. is, uf Jit* 
Gilead, in music. A public lecture was given each evening. 
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Thumbull and Mahoniho CouNTiKS.-^AjointiiiBtitate for these two ooantiM waf 
held io NileB the week beginDing August 12th. The number of teachers in attend- 
aope from Trumbull was 110, and from Mahoning 80, making a total enrollment of 
190. The instructors were U. T. Gurran, now superintendent of the sohools of San- 
dusky ; H. J. Clark, of the Poland Union Seminary ; Superintendent McMillan and 
Prof. Qregory, of Youngstown, and J. H. Leslie, teacher of music. Instruction was 
given in the different branches with great satisfaction to all present. Among the 
resolutions passed was one declaring that the practice of having " summer schools " 
is detrimental to the interests of education — a truth fully attested by all experience. 
One feature of the institute was the offering of prises for the best spelling, reading 
and penmanship. A large number of teachers participated in the contest. 

Carroll Coumtt. — Our institute commenced August lOth and continued five days. 
The instructors were Wm. Watkins, Edwin Regal and J. Brush, and they did their 
work well. They did not conform themselves to the " apple pie " order of city graded 
school theories, but gave practicable instructions for teachers in our country districts. 
About fifty teachers were in regular attendance. The institute was a decided success. 

W. M. B. 

Marion County. — The county institute opened in Marion, August 19th, and con- 
tinued two weeks. The number of teachers enrolled was 152, most of whom were 
present the full time of the session. The instructors were J. C. Harper, in arith- 
metic, geography and reading ; Oeo. W. Welsh, of Lancaster, in spelling, object 
lessons and school government, and W. S. Eversole, in English grammar, language 
lessons, drawing, and theory of practice and teaching. Mr. Welsh was present only 
one week, but his work is reported very satisfactory. The teachers took an active 
part in the discussions and manifested a lively interest in all the exercises. Reso- 
lutions were passed asking for more strict and searching examinations ; for the ap- 
pointment of teachers as examiners; for the creation of the office of county super- 
intendent, and for a state board of institute instructors. The institute is reported 
** a success in every respect," and the credit of its management is awarded to Mr. 
Eversole. jPorfy-ntne subscribers to the Monthly were obtained. 

Clarkb County Institute. — The teachers of Clarke county had a very profitable 
institute the third week of August. Miss Delia A. Lathrop and Mr. A. Humphrey 
were the instructors, the first in grammar, elementary reading, spelling and object 
lessons ; the latter in arithmetic, elocution and penmanship. State Commissioner 
Harvey was with us two days and gave excellent lectures in the methods of teaching 
geography and composition. He also expounded that tangled web ycleped " Ohio 
School Law." All in attendance felt it was good to be there. One feature was the 
prize of a year's subscription to the Ohio Educational Monthly to each of the best 
ten spellers of the institute. The Clarke county schools are feeling the effects of this 
normal teaching from year to year. [Thirty subscriptions were obtained.] 

C* H. E. 

Hocking CouNTY.->-The fifth annual session of Hocking county teachers' associa- 
tion, held in Logan August 19-23, was undoubtedly the most interesting and suc- 
cessful one yet held. The names of one hundred and four teachers were enrolled, 
and all in attendance manifested a deep interest in the work. Supt. R. W. Steven- 
son, of Columbus, who was with us three days, was the principal lecturer. Promi- 
nent teachers of the county aided in the work, in a creditable manner, by reading 
papers and giving model lessons. Supt. Stevenson's instructions were eminently 
practical and gave great satisfaction. A lecture upon history and the Constitution 
of the United States, by 6. H. Twiss, Esq., of Columbus, added greatly to the inter- 
est of the session. Much good was accomplished by this institute, as well as by 
former ones. I send the names of thirty subscribers to the Monthly. M. 
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Shblby Couktt. — Our institate closed a four weeks' session on the SOtb of Aagoit. 
Sixty teachers were in attendance — a mucli larger number than we hare had for ser- 
eral years. The institute was conducted by Supt. W. Richardson, of Piqna, aff ist«d 
by some of the resident teachers. We w n- also favored by lectures from Mr. M* 
T. Cowdery, Rer. Mr. Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. Cole, and Mrs. A. B. C. Hitcbeock. 
Great credit is «iMe Mr. Richardson for the excellent manner in which he condnetad 
the institute. At the close of the session, the teachers presented him with a fins 
gold ring, and also instructed the exeeuti^ e committee to secure his serTiees fo' 
the next institute. A resolution was passed, by a unanimous yote, requesting the 
examiners not to issue a six months' certificate twice to the same person. Institats 
adjourned to meet 26th of December, 1872. C. F. Gihx. 

Gallia County. — The normal institute, which continued fiye weeks, enrolled 67 
members. The instructors were E. A. Cooley, Supt. J. 8. Wilson, M. C. SteTcos, of 
Salem, and J. B. Lutton. It was the first effort of the kind made in the eonnty.and 
was a success. It was followed by the county institute of one week, closing August 
23d. The instructors were Wm. Mitchell, of Worthington ; W. N. Hull, of Pitta- 
burg ; M. C. Stevens, and J. S. Wilson. We also had the instruction of our worthy 
School Commisioner for two days. It was felt to be a profitable institute. The en- 
rollment was 188. Galua. 

NoBLB ConiTTT. — The institute held in this county, the week eommenoing August 
26th, was not largely attended, but the interest was very marked. Messra Amos and 
Brown were the principal instructors. The teachers were of unanimous opinion that 
there should be eight months of school each year, also that < . S. history, physi- 
ology and Tocal music should be added to the list of common branchea. We shall 

hold a three days' session commencing December , 1872. 

R. S. ALLBBiTAiir, Sec*y. 

T oBATN Co'T* TT.— This oouuty has the habit of holding snecessfo) institutes, and 
the one held in Oberlin the week beginning August 26th, was no exception. It was 
under the direction of Supt. E. F. Moulton, of Oberlin, as president; and Capt. Wm. 
Mitchell, of the Ohio Central Normal School ; Prof. Churchill, of Oberlin College, 
and Mr. A. T. Reed (in elocution) were the instructors. Supt. S. P. Merrill, of North 
Amherst, read an excellent essay on country schools, and classes of the Oberlio 
schools gare exercises in music and reading. The committee sent us the names of 
thirtjf-jbur ribers, 

JiFrsBSON CouNTT.— The Jefferson county institute met in Smithfield, August 
27th, and adjourned on the 20th. Eighty-eight teachers were enrolled. The insti- 
tute was opened with an address by the president, J. Buchanan. The subjects dis- 
cussed were the general management of schools, and the methods of teaching the 
ordinary branches of education. The persons who took part in the discaaaions, were 
Revs. Connor and Moore, Prof. Brinkerhoff, W. J. Myers, J. Buchanan, and M. &. 
Andrews. Two evening lectures were delivered, the first by Dr. Stevenson, of N. Y. 
University, and the second by Rev. Meloy, of Cadia. The institute was chiefly con- 
ducted by home talent, and was rendered interesting and, doubtless, profitable, be- 
cause it afforded teachers an opportunity to express their troubles and opinions, and 
have them discussed. ^* 

Gbbbnb Countt.— President Smith, assisted by Wm. Reece, of Jameatown, and 
C. M. Galloway, conducted a normal school of four weeks in Xenia College in August. 
The instructors aimed to draw out the abilities of the members, and to give then 
practiee in the work of the school-room. The instructed were pleased and profited, 
and passed resolutions strongly commending the instructors and their methods. 
President Smith expects to make a summer normal a prominent and permanent 
featu.« oi' Xenia College. 
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Clbbmont Countt. — A rery interesting session of the Clermont Connty Teachers' 
Institute, held at New Riohmond, closed Aug. 9. Mr. R. W. Stev^enson and Mr. T- 
C. Mendenhall, of Columbus, were with us the first week, and Mr. \'enable, of Cin- 
cinnati, the second. The musical department was conducted by Mr. W. B. Hall, of 
Lancaster, Pa., and the reading by Mr. J. C. Morris, of Dayton, 0. The home in- 
structors were Messrs. J. K. Parker, Geo. W. Felter, W. W. Locke, Geo. H. Hill, and 
J. S. Parrott. The number enrolled was 139. I obtained twenty-three subscribers 
to the MoNTHLT. G. H. H. 

Miami County. — The annual institute opened Aug. 12th, and continued two weeks. 
The number of teachers enrolled was 63. Prof. Robert Kidd and M. F. Cowdery 
were present the first week, and Prof. John Ogden, of the Ohio Central Normal 
School, the second week. Our correspondent says they did their work well, and 
specially commends Prof. Ogden. Supt. Callihan, of Tippecanoe City, sent us the 
names of fourteen subscribers. 

GuxBMSKT County. — The normal school conducted by Supt. McBurney, of Cam- 
bridge, was successful as usual. Tt was followed by the county institute which closed 
Sept. 6th. The principal instructors were T. C. Mendenhall, of Columbus, and 
School Commissioner Harvey. The discussions were well sustained by the teachers* 
The institute was largely attended, and the interest was excellent. As a token of 
the professional spirit of the teachers present, Supt. McBurney sent us the names 
of /ort^ -Jive subscribers. Old Guernsey is one of the livest counties in the State. 

a 

BuuMiT County. — Friend White:: Our institute commenced August 19th, and con* 
tinned nearly two weeks. One hundred teachers were in attendance. Owing to 
tickness and other causes, all the help ezpeoted failed, and I found myself al •ne 
with the institute on my hands. On the second day, however, Prest. S. H. McCol- 
lester, of Buchtel College, Rev. H. F. Miller, and J. E. Wilder, of the commercial 
school, came to the rescue, each giving one lesson daily. Prest. McCoIlester's in- 
struction in elocution was excellent. M ch of the time was spent in regular class 
drill, the whole institute constituting the class. All seemed highly gratified in the 
end, though the beginning was not very propitious. A resolution was unanimously 
passed, indorsing the course of the examiners in the past, and pledging support for 
the future. Directors' day was an interesting and profitable feature. Sixty subscri- 
bers for the Monthly were received. S. F. 

HoLMBS County. — A very successful institute was held in Millersburg the last 
week in Augu-t. The enrollment was about 100. The instructors were Prof. Kirk- 
wood, of Wooster University ; J, C. Ridge, of Cincinnati ; A. Johnson, of Paint 
Valley, and 0. L. Loos. The exercises gave much satisfaction. 

Paulding County. — We held an institute in Pauldin during the second week of 
September. The attendance was small, only 22 being present. Hon. T. W. Har- 
vey was here, and rendered valuable service. A resolution was passed in favor of 
school supervision ; and the question of enacting a law to compel pupils to attend 
school was discussed, with the sentimen o the aaclion;o in favor o ii. 

W. C. M. 

Champaign County. — The only report received of the normal institute at Urbana, 
eonducted by Col. A. C. Deuel, was a ne list of subscribers. This is evidence of a 
good attendance and gratifying interest — results Which Col. Deuel has secured for 
years. His annual normal is always popular w ib the teachers of the county. 

Waynb Coi NTY. — Our normal institute closed A ic: 23. It was a success, and the 
teachers went home greatly benefited by the instructions of J. C. Hartzler, our very 
able instructor. J. B. Ross. 
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Wabbrv County. — A two weeks' seisioD of the coanty institute was held in Leb- 
anon, closing Aug. 29lh. The enrollment was 73. The instructors were Supt. T. 
N. Wells, of Lebanon, in reading; Supt. H. Bennett, of Franklin, in arithmetic; 
8upt. A. W. Cunningham, of Morrow, in grammar and spelling, and Supt. P. Sel- 
lers, in geography. The interest was good, and the results satisfactory. 

Portage Couhtt. — The teachers' institute held at Kent from August 2((th to 30tb, 
was attended by more than the usual number of teachers. W. W. Patton presided, 
and Judge Barnard, of Ravenna, was the principal instructor. Lectures were given 
by Dr. Day, President McAllister, and President Hartshorn, of Mt. Union College. 
The Monthly was forgotten. 

Madison County. — Of the teachers' institute held in London the third week of 
August, Supt. Clover wrote : ** Our institute has been interesting and suooessfuL" 

Robs County.— Had a successful institute— Aug. 26-30. One hundred and eighteen 
names were enrolled. Jno. 8. Brnnnkmait. 

Wyandot County. — The fifth annual institute of this county commenced Sept. 9tb, 
and continued in session five days. Mr. J. C. Hartsler, formerly superintendent of 
the public schools of Gallon, was the principal instructor. He was assisted by Rev. 
J. F. Reinmund, of Tiffin, three days. They both gave good satisfaction, and left 
a favorable and lasting impression in the memories of the " Wyandots." The ses- 
sion was one of profit, and was enjoyed by our leading teachers. Of course some of 
our teachers, inexperienced in institutes, claim that an institute is a humbug ; and 
from them we ask no, aid, nor do we expect their presence at our annual gathering. 
We enrolled seventy-two teachers, which shows that the teaching force was nearly 
absent. The teachers present were chiefly those who have assembled with us from 
the first organization of the association. The Monthly was not forgotten. 

J. P. D., Sec'y. 

Wx had the pleasure of a brief visit to the normal institute, conducted by 

Messrs. Mitchell and Ogden at Worthington in the vacation of the Normal School. 
We found a superior class of teachers, all apparently deeply interested in the exer- 
cises. The principals were assisted by Professor Sterling, of Kenyon College, Pro- 
fessor Regal, of Hopedale, Mrs. Jones, oi Cincinnati, and others. We did net ex* 
pect to find so fine a building, with so attractive surroundings. The location is veiy 
pleasant, and we hope that the Ohio Central Normal School may soon enroll over 
two hundred students. 

»— We learn that the normal institute of the National Normal School, Lebanon, 
was attended by a very large number of teachers. 

Wx have received no reports of the institutes held in Dayton, Marysville, 

Xenia, Kenton, New Concord, McConnelsville, Madlsonville, Pomeroy, Cadis, Co- 
shootoo, Portumouth, Celina, and LaLC*6U}r. 



Messrs. Eldrrdoc Jk Brothrr, 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, i;^ 

quest us to say, that, should there be any school superintendent in Ohio who has not 
examined Hart's First Lessons in Composition, they will take pleasure in sending 
a copy of the same for examination without charge, on application as above. 

Wx have received our " Harpers " for several weeks past through Hubbard k 

Jones, Central Book Store of this city. 
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BOOK NOTICES, 

Lbssons in Elbmbktibt Phybicb. By Balfoub Stbwabt, F.R.S. London and 
New York : Maemillan ft Co. 

This book, in the opinion of the writer, is one of the most perfect text-books erer 
issaed f^om the press. The author is well known to scientists as one who has en- 
riched the science of Physics in many orignal researches. This Tolnme will estab- 
lish bis ability to write an elementary text-book. The arrangement and treatment 
of the yarious branches of Physics is snch that the student may perceive the oon- 
neotion between them. Many anthers who have attempted to write books represent- 
ing the advanced state of this science, have been content to give a single chapter or 
possibly a few pages to what are sometimes termed the "modern views", and the 
remainder of the book is the old method, with perhaps a sprinkling of new matter. 
The importance of a thorough discussion and a complete understanding of the laws 
of energy is evident to every good instructor. In this book these laws are presented 
ae soon as possible, and their spirit pervades the whole work, as the author says, 
** forming, as it were, the thread upon which the various divisions of the subject are 
Strang together." The book is a model of comprehensive brevity, being small in 
bulk but " dense." The care and accuracy exhibited in the statement of facts is 
most agreeable to one accustomed to the looseness which is prevalent in this country. 
The book is greatly in need of a little " Americanising " to render it suitable for 
the majority of our schools. This, however, may be accomplished by any judiciouB 
teacher. t. o. m. 

EI.BHRMTS or Planb Gbombtbt. By Thomas Hubtbb, A.M. l^ew York: Harper 
ft Brothers. 

This is a little book of about 130 page, including a brief appendix on mensura- 
tion. The treatment of the subject is much more after the style of Euclid than many 
of our recent treatises. Several of the first propositions are problems; and the 
student is throughout urged to the constant use of the ruler and compasses, which is 
» most commendable feature. Many excellent test exercises are scattered through- 
ont the book, their usefulness being perhaps somewhat impaired by the immediate 
proximity of a key. It is unfortunate that the book should be marred by the ap- 
pearance of gross errors, a rapid examination revealing several ; such as, " a circle 
is a plane figure bounded by a curved line such that every point upon it is equally 
distant from a point within called the centre", and " the radius is one-sixth of the 
circumference ", than which a worse blunder could hardly have been committed. 
The book contains no discussion whatever of the method of finding the ratio of the 
oircumference to the diameter of a circle. T. o. m. 

Blbuentabt Gromrtbt AND Tbioonombtbt. By Wm. F.Bbadbubt, A.M. Boston: 
Thompson, Bigelow ft Brown. 

This book is written for Eaton's Mathematical Series. It is a 12mo book, of about 
240 pages, and one is surprised to find that it comprises in so small a space a treatise 
on Geometry and Trigonometry, including a set of the usual accompanying tables. 
This is accomplished by the omission of a very large per cent, of the usual proposi- 
tions, the treatise on Geometry containing, according to the author, no proposition 
which is not necessary to the understanding of the last. Many other propositions, 
inch as are usually found in similar works, are thrown in as test exercises and ex- 
amples. In the hands of a teacher who has a taste for " original research " in geom- 
etry, this will be a useful book, and the small amount of actual work required to 
master it, will make it popular in a large class of schools in which no very great 
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attention ie paid to the " severer stadiea." The Trigonometry is confined to the 
solution of plane triangles. The trigonometrical functions are defined both geomet- 
rically and analytically, which is a good thing to see, bat the author gives bad ad- 
vice when he recommends the teacher' to^ omit either the one or the other method of 
treatment. t. c. m. 

Ghabs and Stuabt's Classical Sbbies. Edited by Thomas Chasb, A.M., Profe^ 
sor of Classical Literature in Haverford College, Pa., Gbobge Stuabt, A.P., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Philadelphia Central High School, and E. P. Cbowbll, A.M., 
Professor of Latin in Amherst College. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 

This series now contains Csssar's Commentaries, Cicero's Select Orations, Sal lust's 
Catiline and Jagurthine War, Cornelius Nepos, First Six Books of Virgil's JEneid, 
Virgil's ^neid, Virgil's Eclogues, Georgics, and Moretum, Horace's Odes, Satires, 
and Epistles, Livy, Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia, and Cicero de Officiis. The 
first four books named are edited by Prof. Stuart, the next five by Prof. Chase, and 
the last two by Prof. Crowell. They are all uniform in size of page, style of bind- 
ing, and general arrangement. Among the excellences of the series are the accuracy 
and purity of the text, which has been taken from the very best sources and care- 
fully compared with the best manuscripts, the clearness and conciseness of the notes, 
the clearness of the type, the convenience of the shape and size, and the low price 
of the several volumes. Neither the editors nor the publishers have spared any 
pains to make this the best series of Latin text-books extant for American schools. 
We know of no series which possesses equal merits. 

Elbmektabt Dbawimo Book. By John G. Chapman, N.A. New Tork and Chica- 
go : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This is an elegant folio book of eighty-nine pages, bound in a style similar to 
modern text-books of geography. It contains a large number of well-graded exer- 
cises and models, accompanied by directions to teachers and pupils. These exercises 
are divided into four courses. The first course consists of simple exercises in draw- 
ing straight and curved lines,. including the outlines of simple objects. The second 
is devoted to the drawing of the human head, and its several features. The third 
contains numerous exercises in drawing the hand, foot, and the entire human figure. 
The fourth contains a series of miscellaneous exercises, including animals, trees, and 
flowers. A characteristic feature of the work is the prominence given to the draw- 
ing of the human figure. The price is $1.50. 

Thb Cbittoal Spbllbb : The Student's Own Hand-Book of Orthography, Defini* 
tious, and Sentences, consisting of Written Exercises in the Proper Spelling, 
Meaning, and Use of Words. By A. L. Babbeb, M.A., Professor in Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. 0. 

The above title gives a general idea of this neat blank book, containing twenty 
pages. It is somewhat larger than an ordinary writing book. Each page is divided 
by vertical lines into three wide spaces of unequal width. The first is to contain the 
words spelled; the second, brief definitions of the same; and the third, sentences 
by the pupil containing the given words. The space for the words is subdivided, 
giving a space for the the prefix, one for the root or simple word, and one for the 
affix. It is the best book for use in teaching the spelling, meaning, and use of words 
that we have ever seen. 

Oolton'b New Geoobafhies. New Edition. New York : Sheldon k Co. 

The new edition of Colton's Common School Geography contains two large rail- 
road maps and exercises thereoui and ten reference maps of the United States — veiy 
valuable additions. 
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A STATE NOEMAL SCHOOL FOE OHIO. 

The State of Ohio now enjoys the unenviable distinction of 
being possibly the only State of the fifst class in the Union, 
which has made no adequate provision for the normal training 
of its teachers. We can not agree with our earnest State Com- 
misBioner of Common Schools, in believing *' there are good rea- 
sons for this." There is such a thing as a man or a State per- 
sisting in a blunder until it begins to make its deficiency a badge 
of distinction. The universal opinion of the educational world 
has declared that the soul of every public school system is the 
normal training of teachers. The reasons for not accepting this 
universal law of modern education are not quite creditable to 
our great commonwealth. The time has come when the cause 
of popular education in Ohio, outside a few cities, demands the 
serious and concentrated efforts of its most determined and en- 
lightened friends to save it from decline. It is time that the two 
interests that have so long blocked the wheels of common-school 
reform in our State — local partisan politics and private academ- 
ical jealousy — should subside in favor of this great need of the 
whole people. The three essentials of advancement for common 
school education in Ohio are: 1. A thorough revision of the 
school laws ; 2. An effective system of supervision ; 3. A state 
normal school. 

We are not insensible to the praiseworthy efforts of various 
academical and collegiate institutions in this direction. We 
34 
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doubtless owe it to them that our general system of instraction, 
ontside the cities, has not fallen below its present condition. 
There is no reason why any of these agencies should be less 
effective than now j indeed, it would be well if a thorough nor- 
mal department was established in every college and academy in 
the State. But no intelligent educator can seriously advocate 
the policy of the third State of the Union relying upon agencies 
over which it has no control for the normal training of its com- 
mon-school teachers. In the first place, every college and acad- 
emy represents the educational views of one man, a board of 
trustees, or a religious sect. These views are often crude and 
crotchety, generally modified by local or sectarian ideas, un- 
steady, and at variance with each other. The State can do 
nothing to harmonize such a medley of plans and theories into a 
consistent general system, except by the dangerous experiment 
of feeing these institutions with public money. Of this there is 
no end; and we trust the people of Ohio will never embark in 
this enterprise of bolstering our hundreds of needy colleges and 
academies with common school funds, in the vain hope of train- 
ing their teachers tberc^in. 

Indeed, one great use of a State Normal School of command- 
ing influence, is to polarize all these diverging private efforts 
by a central power. The State of Ohio can afford to do what no 
college or academy or private interest can : establish a normal 
training school which shall embody the best results achieved in 
all similar institutions in America and Europe. The State that 
is third in population, and not second in arms or statesmanship 
among its sister commonwealths, has a right to the use of the 
highest modern results of normal training for the instructors of 
her youth. Here should be the place where the ablest profes- 
sors should present to our aspiring teachers the most enlarged 
ideas, the noblest incentives and the finest methods of their pro- 
fession. Such a school would not only educate its own pupils, 
but every academical and collegiate normal class in the State 
would at once feel its invigorating power. They would all be 
compelled, at least, to give respectful consideration to its plans 
and ideas. It would be visited constantly by the officials of every 
such institution. Its superior graduates would find their way to 
influential and responsible positions all over the State, and the 
private normal instruction would be far more valuable than at 
present. 

The argument that State Normal Schools can not fully supply 
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the demand for te^i^bers, and are, therefore, unnecessary, is a 
part of the general objection to higher education at public ex- 
pense. Our high schools and state universities can educate^nly 
a very small portion of our youth. But their graduates are found 
in every educational post of influence; become themselves cen- 
ters of light and power; and, even as instructors of the people^ 
repay a thousand fold the expense of their own training. Even 
the common school cap not immediately and vitally handle one- 
half the children in any State; but it pours forth an army that 
is perpetually assailing the waste places of ignorace, superstition, 
and vice. 

One living soul, tabernacled in that mighty and magnetic man- 
hood known oh earth as Horace Mann, rejuvenated the mechan- 
ical, old-school sytems of New England, and the ghost of Horace 
Mann keeps school in every village of the United States to-day. 
One normal school in the little city of Oswego, New York, has 
furnished a head to the training schools of Boston and Cincin- 
nati, and is revolutionizing our whole American system of pop- 
ular instruction. One powerful normal college, generously en- 
dowed and properly located, would educate, indirectly, every 
common-school teacher in Ohio. 

We also need a State Normal School to give concentration and 
eflBciency to our whole system of school institutes. Without it 
they are like limbs of a body deprived of its head, galvanized 
into spasmodic action by outward application ; not moved by 
harmonious cooperation. The same want of intelligent grasp of 
centralizing ideas and methods, that vitiates our academical labors 
in this direction, prevails here. Much of the instruction given 
in these institutes is scattering and useless for the purpose re- 
quired, even when good in itself. Miscellaneous lectures, the 
ventilation of educational whims, the lobbying of authors and 
book agents, consumes far too much of the precious time of these 
institutes. The most valuable conductors can rarely be obtained, 
and often the most vital want of the assembled teachers is not 
even apprehended. The most efficient friends of our institutes 
best know the advantage of a central corps of normal-school 
professors and pupils to inspire interest and direct the efforts in 
these associations. Beside, the school institute, like every tem- 
porary agency, needs preliminary training in its own subjects. 
Great as its value now is, it is perpetually hampered by the igno- 
rance, conceit, and obstinacy generated by such teaching as pre- 
vails more or less in every community. As a rule, every pro- 
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feBsional class mast receive a preliminary professional training 
before it enters on its public career. "We do not rely on medical 
societies, or ministerial associations, or lawyers' clubs to fit men 
already in practice for these professions. It is equally futile to 
suppose that our overworked common -school teachers can take 
from their weary hours of leisure sufficient time for efficient nor- 
mal training. Our system of city institute and special training 
of teachers is seriously telling upon theijr health and spirits. 
All our institutes should be so organized as to waste no time on 
non-essentials and drive to the practical want of the hour. But 
this can never be done till every institute is in the hands of 
trained conductors, contains a group of thoroughly educated 
teachers, and is vitalized by connection with a central normal 
school. 

This school should be planted in one of the larger cities of the 
State, where it could secure the indispensable advantage of an 
extensive department for practice. The State of Massachusetts 
is now suffering greatly from the narrow basis of organization 
and obscure, location of several of its State Normal Schools. Ad- 
mirable as are these institutions in the region of scholastic train- 
ing and fertile as they are in educational theories, their practice 
department is so feeble that there is no efficient test of the teach- 
ing ability of their pupils. Large numbers of young ladies are 
thus yearly launched upon the schools of Massachusetts with 
little fitness for their work. The State of Ohio can not afford to 
erect a pile of buildings to adorn a country village or a clearing 
in the woods, which shall be an educational nunnery for the 
merely academical and theoretical education of a few hundred 
green school girls. The preliminary culture of its pupils should 
be gained elsewhere. Its standard for admission should bo high 
and relentless. It should be in the best sense a school of meth- 
ods and of practice, from which all incompetent material should 
be weeded out. We believe it would be best, for the present, to 
concentrate on one great school of this kind, located perhaps at 
Columbus, on which the State could bestow a sufficient endow- 
ment to ensure a great success. This achieved, we shall be in a 
condition to organize our final system of normal training for the 
State. TVe trust no educational plank-road arrangement; no 
hybrid scheme of pensioning private institutions; no weary 
waiting for dead men's wills and testaments; no futile attempt 
to work a hundred extremities without a heart, will come across 
the track of such a consummation. A. D. Mayo. 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHEES. 

[From the forthcoming report of the State Commissioiier of Gommon Schools.] 

With a very few exceptions, county examiners are earnest edu- 
cational men ; and, although not all professional teachers, most 
of them have had some practical experience in school work of 
various kinds. The compensation they receive is small, in com- 
parison with the importance of the responsibilities they are re- 
quired to assume; yet it is doubtful whether the duties of any 
other class of school officials are performed more faithfully or 
more intelligently. 

There is not only a desire but a determination manifested, in 
many counties, to raise the standard of qualifications heretofore 
required of teachers. A comparison of the lists of questions used 
as examination tests in 1869 with those used the past year, will 
show that, so far as these tests are concerned, examinations are 
not made much more difficult now than they were three years 
ago. It is to be hoped that but few teachers can be found who 
desire that the standard indicated by these tests should be low- 
ered in the least. The scholastic attainments necessary for aii 
applicant to possess, in order to pass a creditable examination, 
are, in reality, very meagre indeed. They can be obtained in 
many of our country schools, in the grammar-school departments 
of our best graded schools, and in the preparatory department 
of any first-class academy or seminary. A parent who would 
entrust the intellectual development and training of his child to 
one unable to answer a large proportion of the questions in any 
list published in this report — a larger proportion, even, than 
most boards of examiners require to be answered — places an 
exceedingly low estimate upon the value and importance of the 
teacher's work. 

It is not necessary, perhaps not desirable, that examinations 
be made more difficult, in theory at least, than they have been 
heretofore. The standard of qualifications can be raised by re- 
quiring of applicants a greater familiarity with methods of in- 
struction, a larger per cent, of accurately expressed answers, 
correct orthography, good penmanship, knowledge of principles 
as well as facility in the application of rules, and evidence of 
ability to rouse the dormant energies of his pupils to healthy, 
vigorous action. A noted writer defines education as " thought 
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kindling itself at the altar fires of living thought." Unless the 
** fires of living thought " burn bright on the altar of a teacher's 
intellect, no heat will enliven the intellects of his pupils. To 
these requirements may be added an acquaintance with the best 
practical works on mental and moral science, and intelligence in 
matters of general interest, without which a teacher will do 
routine work only, follow the lead of fanciful theorists, or vainly 
attempt to imitate those whose methods he can not use success- 
fully, being ignorant of the philosophy jipon which they are 
founded, and, consequently, incapable of modifying them to 
answer the demands of varying circumstances. A course simi- 
lar in many respects to the one recommended above, has doubt- 
less been pursued by those examiners who have been most suc- 
cessful in their efforts to drive incompetency and inefficiency 
from our public schools. 

It is certainly desirable that boards of examiners throughout 
the State should adopt and use some uniform method of ascer- 
taining the qualifications of applicants for certificates. Those 
rejected by one board frequently obtain certificates from another, 
although the tests used by both boards are nearly or quite iden- 
tical in kind and character. It is doubtful, however, whether 
any definite, specific rules can be laid down by which examiners 
shall be governed in their criticism of examination papers. The 
estimates any two individuals place upon the value of work 
done, and hence upon the worth of the one performing it, are 
often widely different — that which one considers indispensable 
to excellence being trivial or unimportant in the estimation of 
the other. A general rule to be observed by all to whom the 
difficult and often delicate task of examination is assigned, is 
this : Determine the percentage of merit from the character and 
not from the number of questions answered or problems solved, 
and increase or diminish this percentage to express the estimate 
that should be placed upon the manner in which an applicant's 
work is performed. In a list often questions, it rarely happens 
that any two are equally difficult or important. One may test 
the retentiveness of the memory ; the other, the ability to use 
logical processes in reasoning. To assign equal values to these 
two questions in determining results, and to credit each of two 
applicants with ten per cent, merit, one of whom answers the 
first but is unable to answer the second, the other answering the 
second correctly but failing to answer the first, is manifestly un- 
just. Percentages estimated in this way are valueless, and those 
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who place confidence in them are liable to be misled. An appli- 
cant may answer eight of the ten questions in a given list, and 
Btill not furnish satisfactory evidence of thorough scholarship — 
failnre to answer the other two indicating ignorance of the fun- 
damental principles or leading facts of the science to which the 
whole ten relate. Hence, an examination paper should be criti- 
cised as a whole, and its value determined more from its general 
character and appearance, its indications of intellectual training 
and discipline, its unmistakable evidences of accuracy and thor- 
oughness in scholarship, than from the number of correct answers 
or solutions it may contain. The judgment of every intelligent 
examiner protests against that " iron-clad " system which forces 
him to tabulate numbers without discrimination, and to execute 
mercilessly whatever sentence they pronounce. 

Whenever determined attempts to adopt progressive measures 
are made by boards of examiners, objections are raised by a 
small class of teachers who claim that the salaries they receive 
do not warrant the expenditure of time and money required to 
keep them abreast of the times. They labor on the farm or in 
the workshop a portion of the year, and teach only when they 
can not obtain other equally remunerative employment. They 
claim also that the cares and duties of life engross their entire 
attention, and that their incomes are expended in providing for 
the wants of those dependent upon them for support. To some, 
it seems unkind, if not unjust, for boards of examiners to with- 
hold certificates from these eminently conservative teachers, 
merely because they fail to meet the requirements of an ad- 
vanced standard of qualifications. To do so would be unjust, 
were it not true, that, in our country, circumstances which abso- 
lutely prevent the prosecution of studies of any kind rarely sur- 
round a willing stndent. In the case of non-progressive teach- 
ers, inclination to study is wanting, not o|)portunity. If one- 
half of the time squandered by^this class in amusements needful 
for the health of neither body nor mind, or in aimless, desultory, 
general reading, were spent in systematic self-culture, they 
would soon cease to fear or dread the severest examination, tests. 
Limited educational advantages were enjoyed, in youth, by some 
of the best teachers in the State. Adverse circumstances have 
surrounded themjsince they commenced their professional career. 
They have won) their well-earned reputations by industry, self- 
denial, and persistent self-discipline. Others can do what they 
have done, and those who will not attempt to emulate them, 
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ehould not complain if they fail to receive the sympathies of 
examiners, or, if those who are diligent and persevering, outstrip 
them in the race for preferment. 



THE AET OP TEACHING. 

What is teaching? Let us illustrate and define. Teacher (re- 
quiring the pupil to pass his hand over the surface of the black- 
board). What kind of a surface is it? Pupil. Aflat or plane 
surface. Teacher. Make four straight lines meeting each other. 
What do these lines inclose? Fujpil, A portion of a plane. 
Write the words on the board. How is this portion of a plane 
bounded ? It is bounded by straight lines. Write this under 
the first. Bounded by how many lines? Four. Write. Tell 
me what you have. A portion of a plane, bounded by straight 
lines, four in number. 

What is any portion of a plane bounded by lines called ? A 
plane ^figure. Describe this figure. It is a four sided plane 
figure. Quadrilateral means having four sides. What may you 
call this figure? A quadrilateral. Bight. What is a quadrilat- 
eral ? A quadrilateral is a plane figure bounded by four straight 
lines. Make six quadrilaterals on the board. 

Observing carefully this illustration of teaching, we derive 
our definition from it, namely : Teaching is presenting an object of 
thought to the mind of the pupil in such a manner as to lead him to 
think and gain knowledge. 

First. The teacher presents the object of thought in such a 
way as to secure the attention of the pupil. The vital element 
of all teaching is mental activity. The mind of the teacher must 
lead the mind of the pupil. It is not merely a cold, intellectual 
process. Thought, feeling, and volition are all involved. The 
teacher must be earnest, definite, sympathetic. Thus led, the 
pupil apprehends the object of thought, feels an interest, and 
voluntarily gives himself to the lead of the teacher. The pupil's 
mind must be actively at work with the teacher. One can not 
teach if he has not the power to hold the attention of the pupil. 
Since in schools we must teach classes, the teacher must have 
the power to hold the attention of every member of his class, or 
he fails in his work. 
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Second. The teacher by appropriate questions, leads the pupil 
to discover for himself the truths he would have him learn, and 
then to state them. He tells the pupil that which he can not 
find out for himself without too much time and effort. He leads 
the pupil to think. The pupil must think for himself, must get 
the knowledge for himself. In this way he learns to think and 
to express his thoughts. He gets ideas first, then the right 
words for their expression. This is the natural order. The 
words thus learned have meaning. 

Third, The pupil by his own thinking gains knowledge, the 
only way in which he can acquire it. It is real knowledge which 
he can use. In this illustration the knowledge gained is a defini- 
tion, the sum of the essential marks of the object, the marks 
which belong in common to all quadrilaterals. 

All that the teacher can do for his pupil is, to present to his 
mind the right object of thought in the right way. The pupil, 
nnder the guidance of the teacher, must think for himself, must 
gain knowledge for himself, and thus he acquires the ability and 
the inclination to make the right use of his mental power. When 
by the oral teaching now described, the pupil has gained ideas 
and associated [them with their appropriate words, the author 
may be his teacher. He can then read the printed page and be 
led by it to think and gain knowledge. This is the written 
method of teaching. Both methods are necessary, but oral teach- 
ing is vastly more effective than written. It is indispensable in 
all branches of study, and with all grades of pupils. With the 
youngest pupils no other can be used. As the pupil learns how 
to study and gets a love for it, less oral teaching and more of 
written may be used; but so long as the living teacher is needed 
by the pupil, it is mainly for the oral teaching which he gives. 
The object of oral teaching is three-fold: to show the pupil what 
to study, to teach him how to study, and to excite his interest in 
the work. To accomplish this object the oral teaching should 
be given when the lesson is assigned to the pupil; then he knows 
how to prepare himself for a thorough examination upon the 
lesson. — a subsequent part of the teacher's work, and indispensa- 
ble to the pupil, — to the end that he may become an independ- 
ent, self reliant worker. 

Teacher and pupil must work together, must be in sympathy. 
If the pupil has no appetite for intellectual food, the teacher 
must create one ; he must be able to excite an interest in subjects 
of study which are not in themselves attractive to the pupil. 
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The art of teaching, then, includes all the means by which the 
teacher sustains the attention of his class. 

What are the conditions for securing the attention of pupils ? 

First of all, the teacher must know the laws of mental activity ; 
he must know what the powers of the mind are, and how they 
are called into exercise. One who would lead another must know 
how to address him so that he will be willing to follow. The 
teacher must not only know, the general laws of mental activity, 
but he must form a distinct and definite estimate of the mental 
and moral character of each pupil. How else can he bring them 
into sympathy with himself, and inspire them with a love for the 
work that shall secure their vigorous eflFort for its accomplish- 
ment. 

Not only must the teacher know the mind he is to teach, bat 
he must thoroughly know the subject he is to present; he must 
know much more than he teaches, and he must have a ready 
command of his knowledge. The want of knowledge is the 
greatest hindrance to success. It makes the attempt to teach 
irksome, oftentimes disgusting, while the right use of this knowl- 
edge of the mind and the subject-matter makes teaching one of 
the most delightful of all occupations. 

Not all of any subject can be taught; hence, the teacher must 
select what the^pupil can understand and what is most important 
for him to know. 

Every lesson should have a definite aim. The teacher should 
decide what points he will make, in what order he will take them, 
and how he will present them. Such teaching will be like a well 
defined sermon, which an earnest listener commended by saying, 
'^ I like that kind of preaching; there is something in it you can 
grab." It makes an impression. 

The first question every teacher should ask in selecting the 
points of a lesson is, What do my pupils know of this subject? 
>i We must begin with what the pupil knows if we would carry 
;^im successfully forward to higher attainments. 

Another condition of success is the proper arrangement of the 
ideas to be taught. All lessons should be given in topics. By a 
topic we mean a distinct subject of thought. Topics may be 
given orally to young pupils ; with older pupils they may be 
given as printed in a well-arranged text-book, or they may be 
given in writing. The pupil should be able to tell the subject of 
his lesson, and give the outline of topics which it contains. Such 
an arrangement of lessons avoids confusion in the teaching, helps 
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the pupil to nnderstand and to remeber it ; the lesson gives him 
real knowledge, and accustoms him to think in a logical manner. 

Attention is to be gained by observing the right mode of com- 
municating ideas. Lessons must be made plain to pupils. Ideas 
and facts are to be stated in their simplest form. Many ideas 
must be illustrated to make them cbar to the mind of the pupil. 
This may be done by the use of verbal illustrations, or by the 
use of objects, or by diagrams and pictures. Definitions are to 
be worked out from observation and illustration after the man- 
ner indicated in the opening of this article. 

Care in regard to the language used in teaching is very im- 
portant in securing attention. The teacher's language is the 
medium of his thought; as such it should be simple in the words 
and in the construction used. It should be precise, exactly con- 
veying his meaning and nothing more. It is also a model for 
his pupils, and should be worthy of their imitation. Good utter- 
ance is of the highest importance in securing attention. The 
teacher can not do too much in improving his manner of 
speaking. 

Last, but not least, is the teacher's manner. Every movement 
and every attitude is observed, and has its influence. A good 
manner tells strongly in the teacher's favor. The teacher should 
be cheerful, animated, self-possessed, enthusiastic, and decided. 
Such a manner will command attention. 

A full lecture might be written upon any one of the points we 
have so briefly touched upon. If what has been written shall 
B^gg^st what might have been said, the end of this article is 
reached. — A. Gr. Botdbn in The Teacher. 
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SOME PACTS ON THE EABLY HISTORY OP EDUCA- 
TION IN AMERICA. 

Edward D. Neill's late work entitled " The English Coloniza- 
tion of America during the Seventeenth Century", contains a 
good deal of interesting matter relating to the first attempts to 
plant institutions of education in Virginia. It appears that, 
under the auspices of the Virginia Company, as early as the 
year 1618, a general contribution was made for the establishment 
of a college within the territory of Henrico, and that ten thou- 
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sand acres of land were set aside as an endowment. The collec- 
tions taken up amounted to over two thousand pounds. Other 
donations of both cash and books were afterwards contributed- 
Various schemes were proposed and discussed as to the best 
method of inaugurating in the wilds of the New World, tho good 
work it was so pleasant to talk about in the parlors of London. 
The principal object in view was the instruction of the Indian 
children in the rudiments of useful knowledge and the precepts 
of the Christian religion. But months and even years passed by 
and nothing was actually accomplished. Upon the reorganiza- 
tion of the Virginia Company under the energetic presidency of 
Sir Edwin Sandy's, affairs in Virginia became prosperous. Near 
the close of the year 1621, nine ships with eight hundred colo- 
nists arrived safely at Jamestown. The good news of the safe 
arrival of their ships having been duly received in London, it 
was resolved by the Company to mark the happy event by ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Accordingly a formal sermon was deliv- 
ered at Bow Church, London, on the 18th of April, 1622, by 
Patrick Copland, chaplain of the East India Company. The de- 
sign to express *' thankfulness to God for His great and extraor- 
dinary blessing'', was able and enthusiastic, and greatly in- 
creased the popular interest in the American colonies. The sub- 
ject of establishing a college and schools was revived with enthu- 
siasm. Copland, the soul of the enterprise, was elected Beetor 
of the proposed college. It now seemed probable that the long 
.deferred hopes of the philanthropic would soon be realized. But 
the next tidings from across the sea were such as to quite extin- 
guish all expectation of any early consummation of the cherished 
project. At noon on good Friday, March 12th, 1622, the planta- 
tions about Jamestown were attacked by the savages, led by the 
son of Powhattan, and about 350 men, women, and children were 
massacred. In view of this terrible calamity, the Company 
abandoned the design of any immediate action in reference to 
education in Virginia, but requested George Sandys, then resi- 
dent in Jamestown, to take temporary charge of the college in- 
terests. The Virginia Company was dissolved in 1623. In the 
following year an unsuccessful attempt was made to establish an 
East India school. 

Neill says that from the time of the settlement of Plymouth, 
the educated and religious preferred the Northern, " because 
King James had made the Southern a penal colony." " Early in 
1620", he adds, "the first large installment of vagabonds and 
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destitute persons arrived in Yirginia, and yearly their num- 
ber increased, and the desire for schools and churches propor- 
tionately decreased." 

It was not until the year 1691, that the first college was estab- 
lished in Virginia, — the College of William and Mary, at TVil- 
liamsbugh. The intellectual condition of the people at the be- 
ginning of the 18th Century, may be inferred from the preamble 
to the Statutes of the College, which Neill quotes as follows: 

" Nowhere was there any greater danger on account of ignorance and want 
of instruction than in the English colonies of America, in which the first 
planters had mnch to do in a country overrun with weeds and briers, and for 
many years infested with the incursions of the barbarous Indians, to earn a 
mean livelihood with hard labor. There were no schools to be found in those 
days, nor any opportunity for good education. 

'^ Some few, and a very few, indeed, of the richer sort sent their children to 
England to be educated, and these, afier many dangers from the seas and ene- 
mies, and unusual distempers occasioned by the change of country and climate, 
were oflen taken off by small-pox and other diseases. It teas no wonder if 
this occasioned a great defect of understanding and all sort of literature^ and 
that it wasfollowedwiih a new generation of men far short of their forefathers, 
which, if they had the good fortune, though, at a very different rate, to read 
and write, had no further commerce with the muses or teamed sciences, but 
spent their life ignobly with the hoe and spade, and other employments 
of an uncultivated and unpolished country. There remained still, notwith- 
standing, a small remnant of men of better spirit, who had the benefit of bet- 
ter education themselves in their mother country, or at least had heard of it 
from others. These men's private conferences among themselves produced at 
last a scheme of a free school and college." 

More than fifty years before the college of William and Mary 
was established, the Puritans in New England organized Har- 
vard University. This was in 1638. The history of the early 
planting of our free school system in New England is familiar to 
every one. 

The English were not the first, however, to organize educa- 
tional institutions in America. This distinction belongs to the 
French. The ubiquitous and indomitable Jesuits had a college 
and mission school at Quebec in 1637. 

Cincinnati^ Oct. 1872. W. H. Venablb. 



HEADING. 

It is well known, at least to teachers, that there are various 
theories of teaching reading to very young children. The old 
method, still adhered to by many, is to begin with the name of 
the letters, and then jump to XMq power of letters in combination; 
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and we sometimes think it very strange that the child can't see 
that ^^ h-a-t " spells *^ hat '', when, in fact, he has no reason in the 
world to think it spells anything, or, at most, only " aitch-a-ty." 
But, bad as this system, or lack of system, is, children do learn 
to read, though not by any direct instruction. This is the child's 
first experience in school of '^ obtaining knowledge under diffi- 
culties ", and furnishes an excellent illustration of his aptness to 
learn, and his ability to overcome, partially, the hindrances of 
poor teaching. 

Another method is that of beginning with the powers, or ele- 
mentary sounds, before the names of the letters are given, and 
combining them, thus forming words. 

Still a third method is that of beginning with the word as the 
unit of significance, and analyzing the spoken word into its ele- 
mentary sounds, and the written word into letters. While lam 
aware that many excellent teachers advocate the second method, 
it seems to mo that the third is more in accordance with the 
manner of learning to talk, and appeals more immediately to the 
intellect. 

It must, I think, be easier and more interesting to take a word, 
the sign of an idea, and resolve it into its parts, than to work 
with the utterly unmeaning elementary sounds until we have 
constructed the significant sign. It seems to me that the machin- 
ist finds it a more interesting as well as easier process, having 
seen the machine as a whole, to take it apart and examine it, 
than he would to construct the several parts, and put them 
together without any idea what it is to be till it is finished. But 
whether teachers begin with one or the other of the two latter 
methods, their work soon becomes essentially the same. They 
both differ from the first in being intelligent methods, which the 
first is not. But this is only the first step in learning to read, 
and it has seemed to me that the next step — that of putting words 
together in phrases and sentences — is quite as important, and 
perhaps more so. The monotonous habits acquired by reading 
sentences, before the pupil is perfectly familiar with the words 
and phrases, are oflen carried through life. 

There are certain words, as the articles and the auxiliary 
verbs, for instance, that stand in the relation of unaccented sylla- 
bles to the words to which they belong; and I think the sen- 
tence should not be read till the pupil can pronounce these com- 
binations as one word. Thus, I would have the pupil able to pro- 
nounce rapidly the phrases, " can spin ", " the boy ", " the top ", 
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before he is required to read the Bentence, '* The boy can spin the 
top/' It then conveys to his mind some meaning, instead of 
being a mere string of words, as they are, if, with some difficulty 
and silent spelling of the words, he reads, " The — boy — can — 
spin — the — top." — B. F. Tweed in the Teacher, 



NAEEOW TEACHEES. 

The complaint is oflen heard that teachers become fussy, arbi- 
trary and narrow in their views, and good for nothing else. 
This statement is true, except the last clause, for if one has fallen 
into that condition, he is certainly unfit to teach. Such, doubt- 
less, is the tendency in this profession ; but it can be resisted, 
and that successfully. There is, however, but one way in which 
to do it, and that is by a persistent and liberal culture of the 
mind. I have, in my experience, met with many teachers 
whose society was as rich and genial as any I have ever found ; 
but this has always come of constant mental activity and disci- 
pline. Believe me, teachers, by this means, and by this only, 
can you resist the narrowing influence of your work. You must 
learn to wield a free and intelligent judgment in various spheres. 
You may, for instance, even in the midst of your work, by a 
proper training of mind and heart, possess tastes that shall be 
80 far consonant with the true principles of art as to catch the 
inspirations of nature. Sympathy with nature is one of the 
most potent preventives of the evils to which I have alluded. 
A teacher, furthermore, should be in constant communication 
with the great masters of thought, especially in our own lan- 
guage. To neglect this seems to me inexcusable. It argues a 
smallness of mind and perversion of taste that should find no 
place in the work of instructing living souls. — Conn, School 
Journal. 



In the early history of Harvard College students were 

punished by whipping, and they were forbidden to use the Eng- 
lish language on the College premises. Latin was spoken. 
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PEIZES FOB SUICIDE. 

"We have all heard of the testimony of the Boston physicians 
against the system of forcing pursued by the public Bchoola of 
that city, — of its tendency to produce nervous diseases, and even, 
in some instances, insanity itself. The testimony is so strong 
and positive, and so unanimous, that it must be accepted as true. 
Some weeks ago, at the commencement anniversary of a college, 
not in Boston or New England, a long row of young ynen was 
called up to receive the prizes awarded to various forms of acqui- 
sition and scholarship. It was pleasant to see their shining faces, 
and to witness their triumph ; but the pleasure was spoiled by 
the patent fact that their victories had been won at the expense 
of physical vitality. Physically, there was not a well-developed 
man among them; and many of them were as thin a^s if they had 
just arisen from a bed of sickness. After they had left the stage, 
a whole class was called on, to receive their diplomas. The im- 
provement in the average physique was so great that there was 
a universal recognition of the fact by the audience ; and whis- 
pered comments upon it went around the assembly. The poorer 
scholars were undeniably the larger and healthier men. The 
victors had won a medal, and lost that which is of more value 
than the aggregate of all the gold medals ever struck. 

There is one lesson which teachers, of all men living, are the 
slowest to learn, viz., that scholarship is not power, and that the 
ability to acquire is not the ability to do. The rewards of ex- 
cellence in schools and colleges are, as a rule, meted out to those 
who have demonstrated their capacity for acquiring and cram- 
ming. The practical world has ceased to expect much of its 
valedictorians and its prize-medal bearers. Those whose growth 
of power is slow, and whose vitality has been unimpaired by ex- 
cessive study during the years of physical development, are the 
men who do, and who always have done, the work of the world. 
Thousands of educated men go through life with feeble health, 
and power impaired, and limited usefulness, in direct consequence 
of their Qarly triumphs, or, rather, of the sacrifices by which 
those triumphs were won. 

We can not but believe that prizes do more harm than good, 
and that it would be a blessing to the nation if they could be 
abolished in every school and college in the country. They are 
won invariably by those who need rather to be restrained than 
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stimulated, and are rarely contended for by those whose sluggish 
natures alone require an extraordinary motive to exertion and in- 
dustry. Their award is based upon the narrowest grounds. Their 
tendency is to convey a false idea of manly excellence, and to 
discourage the development of the stronger and healthier forms 
of physical and meutal life. The young man who goes to the 
work of his life with a firm and healthy frame, a pure heart, and 
the ability to use such knowledge as he possesses, is worth to 
himself, his friends, and the world, a thousand times more than 
the emaciated scholar whose stomach is the abode of dyspepsia 
and whose brain is a lumber-house of unused learning. If we 
have any prizes to give, let us give them to those young men of 
delicate organizations and the power of easy acquisition who 
restrain their ambition to excel in scholarship, and build up for 
themselves a body fit to give their minds a comfortable dwelling 
place and forcible and facile service. These would be prizes 
worth securing, and they would point to the highest form of 
manhood as their aim and end. 

The tendency in all these educational matters is to extremes. 
It is quite as much so in 'England as here. We have no sympa- 
thy with the aim which is fostered in some institutions of making 
athletes of the students. Base-ball matches, and rowing matches, 
and acrobatic feats are well enough for those who have no brains 
to cultivate, or' who are not engaged in educating or storing 
them ; but they are not the things for studious young men. The 
awful strain that they inflict upon the body draws all the nervous 
energy to the support of the muscular system, and kills the 
ability to study. More than all, they wound the vitality of every 
man who engages in them. We once heard an English clergy- 
man say that every noted athlete of his (the clergyman's) class 
in the university was either dead or. worse. Moderate play 
every day in the open air, limited hours of study in the day- 
time, pleasant social intercourse, unlimited sleep, good food, the 
education of power by its use in writing, speaking, and debating 
— these are what make men of symmetry, health, and usefulness. 
The forcing process, in whatever way applied, and to whatever 
set of powers, is a dangerous process. We make a great stir 
over the flogging of a refractory boy by a teacher. Whole com- 
munities are sometimes convulsed by what is regarded as a case 
of physical cruelty in a school, but the truth is, that the ferule 
and the rawhide are the mildest instruments of cruelty in the 
hands of more teachers than can be counted. The boy who is 
35 
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crowded to do more than he ought to do in study, and so crowd- 
ed, that he is enfeebled, or takes on disease of the brain and 
nervous system at the first onset of sickness, is the victim of the 
subtlest cruelty that can be practiced upon him. 

"We write strongly of these things because we feel strongly. 
We believe that there is a wrong practiced upon the children 
and young men of the country that ought to be righted. We 
believe, too, that not only teachers but parents are blameworthy 
in this matter. It all comes of a false idea of education. To 
acquire what is written in books — in the quickest way and in the 
greatest quantity — this is education in the popular opinion. The 
enormous mistakes and fatal policies of which we complain all 
grow out of this error. Half of the schooling which we give 
those children who go to school would be better than the whole; 
while the poor third, who do not go to school at all, would give 
employment to the unused energies of those teachers whose time 
would be released to them by such a reduction of school hours. 
Six hours of daily imprisonment for a child is cruelty, without 
any reference to the tasks to which he is held during that period. 
— J. G. Holland, in Scribner's Monthlt/. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS IN PBACTIOB. 

The class in McGuffey's Third Header had the following ques- 
tions in composition, and the answers were written upon paper : 

Question 1. Where would you like to spend your vacation ? 

James : I will work, and perhaps get fifty cents a day. 

Joseph : 1 would like to go to " Bufly " (Buffalo). 

Louisa : I shall stay at home, because it is so nice to take care 
of your brothers and sisters. 

Nettie : I am going to visit a lady. She is a good lady and she 
lives on the West Side, she has no children, nor she never did 
have any. 

2. What relation are you to your uncle? 

Mike : It is there Ants. (I) 

Peter : I am my uncles neice. 

Sam, : I am his cousins. 

Lucy : I am my uncles granddaughter. 

Frank : I am a good relation to my uncle. 
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George : I am related to my uncle because I know him, and 
he knew me when I was a baby. 

Fannie (7 years old): My uncle is my Mamma or papa's 
brother. 

3. What relation are his children to you ? 

Fannie (again) : They are my cousins, he is married and has 
children and therefore they are my cousins. 

4. What do merchants do? 
Fhoebe : The merchants fight. 

Dinah: The merchants do cap (keep) large dogs. 

John: The merchants keep banks, some are in the ascurance 
(insurance) company. 

The word knowledge was given them to include in a sentence, 
and one boy wrote : " I have a knowledge cousin." Another : 
" I was talking with some boys about school, and I found they 
had not a great deal of knowledge." 

The next are miscellaneous: 

" In the country there is a grate many weeds, more than you 
want to pick up in a year." 

This from a foreigner : " Conductor is good, he have big garden. 
Conductor wont lefe nobody on, he haf ty pay." 

Pert boy : " Any lady can bake, that is if she is not too lazy, 
but they don't want so many children around them." 

Susan : "My mother bakes bread every week and pies every 
Friday." 

: " A carpenter builds house and before hjD builds the 

bouse he but puts the fring (frame) up and the chips boards, 
(boards) and then he puts in the dows and windows and then he 
puts in the fewer and then the house is down^ (He must have 
been thinking of dishonest contractors.) 

Little Bohemian Girl : " I have a baby, and it is a angels." 

Willie: "In a picture there was an old man and he was drunk 
every day, and one day his mother said you may go away and 
he was very sorry and then his mother said he must go and then 
he went by the pontains (mountains) and there were a lots of 
fokes they gave him some to drink and then he sleep twenty 
years and when he got up he found his clothes all torn." 

Describing a drawing on the board : " I think it is a horse has 
four slaes hitched onto his tale and he pulles them with his tale, 
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and he is very poor and has but two legs and no eyes and no 
eares and no mouth, and his tale is a left curve*' (I) (Teachers 
of penmanship will see the point of this narrative.) 

: " It is a bird, and he is made out of feathers." 

Sometimes the teacher writes a portion of a sentence on the 
board, and requires the pupils to supply omitted words, as, 
" Save your 1 1 until recess." This rather obscure ad- 
vice was interpreted : " Save your little lives " I etc. It was 
meant for — Save your loud laughter until recess. 

The children also supply name-words to the quality words 

placed upon the board, as, " Sweet as molasses as brown 

bread." " As green as leaves." " Brown as dirt paint." 

" Black as blacking." " Bright as ribbons." " Pretty as girls." 

** White as plaster." "Slow as a toad" "old man." "As 

still as we are now." "As noisy as a pack of rowdies " I — " en- 
gine whistle." 

Once we tried rhyme, — they having to supply only one word 

to rhyme with the last in the first line. This was the line we 

gave : 

Take the wire 

Out of the 

And this was theirs : 

Take the wire 
^ Oct of the*' hoop-skirt" I 

One or two thought of. "fire." 

On one occasion we took the first verse of a familiar piece of 
poetry, and the children tried to substitute the last word or 
two of every line in this way : 

** were you never a beauty 
And did you never see a bear ? 
And feel that wind of the sky, 
You never can feel it" 

" were you ne*er an invalid ? 
And did you never go 
And feel that pain of the head ? 
You ne'er can feel good.*' 

When the children, with sober faces, read their own little 
blunders, the ludicrous effect on the teacher is almost apparent. 
To a great extent you can make anything you choose out of 
these embryo authors, and forever dispel the old dread of com- 
position writing. H. c. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 






Dr. Holland's arraicrnment of the prize system, copied in this number 

from Scrihn&rs Monthly^ is as true as it is vigorous, though we can not un- 
qualifiedly indorse every statement by which it is supported. The conviction 
is deepening in the minds of thoughtful teachers that the system of prizes, as 
practised in the colleges and universities of this country and Europe, is *' evil 
and only evil and that continually." Its continuance is evidence of the power 
of custom and tradition. It takes but a few weeks to narrow the contest for 
the prize to two or three students, and it then ceases to be an incentive to the 
rest of the class. The competitors are, as a general rule, the very students 
who need no urging to secure close application to their studies. In many, if 
not in most cases, they lack physical vigor, and need to be induced to give less 
time to study and more to physical exercise. These points are so forcibly stated 
by Dr. Holland that nothing can well be added. The attempt to make athletes 
of students also receives a well-aimed blow. We believe that baseball matches 
and rowing matches do much more harm than prizes for scholarship. We can 
not indorse Dr. Holland's statement that half of the schooling given to chil- 
dren who go to school, would be better than the whole. The great majority 
of our youth do not receive too much schooling ; on the contrary, they receive 
too little. It may be that the schooling of many children is compressed into 
too few years, and it is certain that young children are kept in school too many 
hours each day. What is needed is better schooling, not less of it; and more 
attention should be given to the laws of health and physical developmeat 



While we concede the great importance of a " health reform" in our 

schools and are anxious to assist in promoting it, we are not willing to share 
the folly of charging the schools with the many sins of the family and soci- 
ety. The truth is that very much of the ill health and physical infirmity 
which afflict the young, is due to causes wholly outside of the schools. When 
young girls are permitted to attend one or more socials, dancing clubs, and 
parties every week, with a severe physical strain and the loss of necessary 
sleep, it is hardly fair or wise to attribute their headaches and nervous debility 
to the demands of the teacher. Improper food, unventilated sleeping-rooms, 
insufficient clothing, uncleanliness, and excessive laborer other physical exer- 
tion are the fruitful sources of " numerous ills which fiesh is heir to." We 
believe that fi\e fold more little children are injured by too continuous and ex- 
cessive labor, than by over study. But it is not enough that our schools do 
not over-task the healthy and strong. Their requirements must also be 
adapted to that considerable class of children who enter school with feeble 
constitutions and comparatively little physical vigor. It seems to be a difficult 
matter to make our graded school courses flexible enough to accommodate 
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this clftss of pupils. They impose the same burdens on the strong and the 
weak. One cause of this state of things is the failure of parents to report 
cases of over study to teachers, and, if need be, protest against the wrong. 
This is rarely done. Supt Philbrick, of Chicago, says that he can recall bat 
one request in the past year for the relief pf a child from study, while scores 
of complaints were made because children were not advanced more rapidly. 
Parents alone can make teachers aware of the extent of this evil, and, when 
this is done, a practical remedy for it will be found. As we said in our August 
issue, our schools must do more than guard against the overtasking of pupils. 
They must aim to increase their health and physical vigor. Increased atten- 
tion must be given to physical education — in the true sense of the term. 



■ In his inaugural as president of the Ohio Superintendents' Association, 
Supt Stevenson, of Columbus, took the position that those who are personallj 
connected with the management of public schools, know best the defects in 
the school laws, and are best qualified to prescribe the remedies. The N^ew 
York School Journal calls this '^ a novel complibient to the teacher ", and 
hopes that the wise suggestions will be burne in mind by the legislators of New 
York when they again essay to revise or amend the school lawa We are sui^ 
prised that our contemporary should see any " peculiar novelty " in Mr. Steven- 
son's proposition. The teachers of Ohio have acted upon it for more than 
twenty years, and though legislators have not been very forward in seeking 
their advice, they have managed to have something to do with the drafting of 
the school law and most of its important amendments and revisions, as well 
as several bills which are not yet laws! It will be a ** novel compliment" 
when legislators give due weight to the recommendations of teachers respect- 
ing the wants of the schools. This was certainly not done by the present Ohio 
House, when, on motion of a member, it struck out of the codified school bill 
the very provision which is demanded by all who have a personal knowledge 
of the condition and needs of our country schools — the vital feature of the 
bill. To make the influence of teachers more potent in shaping school legis- 
tion, Mr. Stevenson urged that superintendents and teachers should take an 
active part in the selection of men for the General Assembly, that those may 
be chosen who are conversant with school affairs and willing to promote the 
highest efficiency of the school system. ** This," says the Journal^ " is the 
broadest recognition of the teacher's real position in civilized communities, as 
well as a timely hint to educators everywhere to perform all the duties of the 
citizen." 



In the admirable paper on "Methods of Teaching English in High 

Schools", read at Boston, Prof March, of Lafayette College, Pa., made the 
following important suggestions: 1. Since good habits of speech in conversa- 
tion are caught rather than taught, there should be dmes set apart for free con- 
versation in the school-room, in which both teacher and pupils should take 
part, the former in the attitude of a critic. 2. The declamation of choice 
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passages of English literature is an important means to proper edacation. 3. 
There should be special exercises in regard to errors of speech, not such errors 
as are comprehended by the word '^ slang ", but errors in construction of sen- 
tences. In regard to slang he remarked that too much study of slang made 
the students too much masters of it 4 Translating from other languages is 
really studying and practising the English language, and should be carefully 
improved as sucL 5. In all studies that admit of it, the practice of teaching 
by topics should be followed. The student should stand up and face his audi- 
ence or class, and speak to them upon the subject on which he is to recite. 
This last was the most efficient means he knew of for giving power of con- 
nected discourse. In the later courses of instruction, he recommended the 
practice of analyzing choice passages of the writings of eminent English 
authors, passages easy to be understood and interesting in themselves to be 
preferred. As examples, Franklin's Autobiography and Irving's Sketch-Book 
were mentioned. Passages should be analyzed both as respects syntax and* 
etymology. Close and attentive reading in this way was far preferable to much 
reading from many authors, and the mode of instruction suggested was much 
better and quickened the thoughts of students more than the practice of beat- 
ing their brains for original brilliancies of composition. Original composition 
was, however, indispensable, and short compositions of one kind or another 
should be produced eoeiry day by pupils, so that they might become accustomed 
to writing off-hand, without special preparation. Such writing should, like 
others, be subject to criticism. Shakespeare was the writer upon whom criti- 
cal power could be lavished to any extent, and the critical reading of his works 
was very instructive, both in regard to the perfections and the defects there to 
be found. 



A CHARACTERISTIC feature of the proceedings of the Normal Depart- 
ment of the National Association, at the B.oston meeting, was the prominence 
given to one topic, to wit, the true work of the normal school. It was dis- 
cussed in four of the six papers read, and was the only subject considered in 
the discussions. Two opposite views were presented. The majority held that 
the normal school should give both academic and professional instruction ; 
that it should be a school both for the general education and professional 
training of teachers. The minority, including School Commissioner Harvey, 
of Ohio, and Prof Williams, of Vermont, urged that teachers should receive 
their scholastic education in the public schools, academies, and colleges, and 
that the course of training in the normal school should be strictly professional. 
This, it was held, would not exclude the review of branches of study to illus- 
trate methods of teaching them, nor the teaching of special branches, not 
generally taught in other institutions, or receiving too little attention. It is 
obvious that these views require very different systems of normal schools. The 
first demands the establishment of a sufficient number of normal schools to 
educate the teachers of the country as a distinct class — to take them from the 
elementary schools and prepare them both scholasiically and professionally for 
their work, thus doing the work of the high school, the academy, and the col* 
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lege, and adding to this the necessary instruction and training in principles 
and methods of teaching. The second view places the normal school bj the 
side of the high school, academy, and college, not to do their work, hat to sup- 
plement it by professional instruction and training. The first view requires 
the would-be teacher to go to the normal school to be educated ; the second^ 
to go to the normal school after he has received his general education. Which 
of these views is correct? 



These discussions also revealed different views respecting the classes 

of normal schools needed. Some advocated that there should be one class of 
normal schools, with two courses of instruction, one to prepare teachers for 
higher schools, and one to prepare teachers for elementary schools — ^such 
schools as those now established in Massachusetts and several other States- 
Others held that there should be two grades of normal schools — one with 
extended courses for professional or life teachers, and one for temporary teach- 
ers, the latter to be local institutions, say one in each county. Those who held 
that normal schools should be purely professional in their instruction, urged 
that regular normal schools should not be established for temporary teachers, 
but that their professional training should be provided for in normal institntes- 
The mere statement of these different opinions is sufficient to show the impor- 
tance of what is called " The Normal Problem." Its discussion is still in 
order. Dr. Mayo has the floor this month. 



♦ -m 



TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 

One of the first steps necessary to advance teaching to its true position as 
a profession, is its legal recognition. When a person is admitted to the prac- 
tice of law or medicine, the admission is for life, and he is free to practice his 
profession wherever he can find employment. But teaching has no such pro- 
fessional standing. On the contrary, the law closes the doors of the schools 
of the country against teachers at stated periods, and requires their qualifica- 
tions to be re-determined by examination. In the New England States, all 
teachers applying for schools are examined by a town committee. If ex Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale, or ex President Hopkins, of Williams, should apply for 
a district school in his State, he would be obliged to show his fitness, unless 
treated exceptionally, by bounding New York, and defining a common frac- 
tion! In most of the States county superintendents or examiners are placed 
at the doors of the schools as sentinels to guard them against incompetent and 
unworthy teachers. It is made their duty to examine teachers and to issue to 
those found competent, certificates valid for a limited period — one to two 
years. Thus the great majority of the teachers of the country are put through 
the examining mill as often as once a year. 

It is evident that these facts give teaching no legal standing as a profession. 
The position is held by too limited and uncertain a tenure. UnUl the law gives 
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a class of persons the nnqnestionable right to fill the teacher's office, teaching 
is not a profession in any true sense of the term. 

The prevailing system of examining teachers is based on two facts: 1. Three 
fourths of the teachers of the country are in the business temporarily, and in- 
tend to leave it at the first favorable opportunity. It would be worse than a 
farce to give such persons the standing and dignity of professional teachers. 
2 The qualifications of the great majority of teachers are too limited and in- 
adequate to permit them to hold the right to teach by a life tenure. Nor can 
this difficulty be obviated by rigidly excluding those who are unqualified. 
This would leave the majority of school districts without teachers. The schools 
must be supplied with the best available ability and experience. This requires 
a careful examination of the applicants and the selection of the most compe- 
tent The limitation of the certificates granted a£fords an opportunity to make 
a better selection, and it also stimulates those thus limited in their right to 
teach, to improve their qualifications Moreover, every system must guard 
against the negligence and incompetency of those who administer it. Many 
examiners discharge their duties in a very indifferent manner. The limited 
certificate enables their successors to correct their mistakes. 

These and other considerations make it necessary to subject untried and in- 
experienced teachers to frequent examinations. This is necessary to protect 
the schools and also to force the unqualified to increase their attainments. 
The more searching these examinations are made the better. But is it not 
both desirable and possible to recognize those teachers whose attainments, ex- 
perience, and success entitle them to a permanent admission into the profes- 
sion ? 

There is neither necessity nor justice in requiring teachers who have passed 
with credit two or three critical examinations, and taught successfnlly for sev- 
eral years, to go before an examining board or committee every twelve month 
or twice twelve month, or whenever they cross a town or county line. What is 
needed is a system of examination wise enough to separate this class 6f teach- 
ers from the inexperienced, temporary, and unqualified, and give them the ex- 
pressed authority of the State to teach anywhere within its borders. There 
are more than a thousand teachers in Ohio who ought to be thus honored. 
Many of these teachers intend to make teaching a life work, and have prepared 
themselves for it. They are the life and the honor of the schools, and should 
be rewarded with the standing of professional teachers. 

Nor would it be difficult to devise such an examining system. We presented 
the outlines of a feasible plan in our issue for March, 1871. Professional cer- 
tificates, valid for life, should be made attainable only by teachers who have 
received successively at least two certificates of high grade, and who have 
taught with the requisite success from three to five years. The applicants for 
them should be critically examined by a board composed of professional teach- 
ers, and the tests should be both scholastic and professional. At least one 
such examination should be held annually in each county, and the standard 
should be as nearly uniform as possible throughout the State. 

It would be well, we think, to issue two classes of life certificates— one for 
elementary teachers, and one for teachers in high schools. The high-school 
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certificate miflrht also state whether the holder is qualified to teach the classica- 
If deemed advisable, these professional certificates, issued by the State, might 
be made valid for five years, renewable for life on the holder's producing satis- 
factory evidence of continued success in teaching and progress in professional 
attainments. But we should much prefer to make provision for the simple 
record of these facts on the certificate at the close of five years. Such a 
record would give increased value to the certificate, and would be prized by all 
progressive teachers. 

We are happy to add that Pennsylvania, California, Ohio, Illinois, and bct- 
eral other States have taken an important step in this direction. The schoo^ 
law of Pennsylvania provides for the issuing of three grades of certificates, 
called provisional, professional, and permanent, the last being issued by the 
State Superintendent to the holders of county professional certificates, on the 
recommendation of boards of school director s,'the county superintendent, and 
a committee of professional teachers appointed by the county teachers' inBti- 
tute. We need not specify the conditions. Th e State Department has already 
issued 963 permanent certificates. Competent judges pronounce the Califor- 
nia system the best in the country. It provides for the issuing of several 
grades of certificates, including life certificates, and the examining boards, 
state and county, are composed exclusi vely of professional teachers. Ohio, 
Illinois, and several other States each issue state certificates, valid during the 
life of the holder, but the system reaches too few teachers to meet fully the de- 
mands of the profession. It needs^to be supplemented by some provision 
which will place the life certificate within the reach of worthy professional 
teachers in every county, whether employed^^in city or country schools. 

We hope that this subject may be discussed in every State in the Union until 
teaching is legally recognized and honored as a profession. A united effort on 
the part of the leading teachers of the country is all that is needed to secure 
this great end. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

To all new Subscribers to the Jnonthly for 1873 whose subscriptions 
are received before December 10th, we will send the November and.De- 
cember numbers free* Examiners, superintendents, and tee^shers are 
requested to circulate this announcement, and forward the responses. 
Our new subscription books are ready for names 1 

The teachers' institutes held in Ohio this year have been the most suc- 



cessful series yet conducted in the State. The instruction has been more 
practical and valuable, and the teachers present have manife sted an unusaal 
interest, often rising to enthusiasm. An institute has been held in nearly every 
county, and, with few exceptions, with good attendance. 

Hon. J. W. Patterson, of New Hampshire, now United States Sena- 



tor, has been offered the presidency of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
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College, at a salary of 83,500. The institution will be opened next year. 



Prof. J. E. Hosmer, of Antioch Gollegei has accepted the chair of English 
literature in the State University of Missouri. Alexander Forbes, the pres- 
ent agent for the publishing house of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York, 
has accepted the principalship of the new Cleveland Normal School, to be 
opened in November, at a salary of $2,500. Mr. Forbes is one of the most 
successful teachers in Ohio, and he is heartily welcomed back to the profession. 

At the close of the Hamilton County Teachers' Institute held at Madi- 



sonville, Mr. U. T. Curran, one of the founders and most earnest friends of the 
association, was presented with a handsome gold watch and chain. The occa- 
sion was the announcement of his intention to leave the county to accept the 
superip tendency of the Sandusky schools. The gift was accompanied with 
expressions of high appreciation and esteem by his many friends in the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Curran did an excellent work in Hamilton county, and he has 
made a very promising beginning at Sandusky.; 

Licking Cousty. — In looking over our exchanges for August, we find a 
marked copy of the Newark AdvocaiCy containing an official report of the 
teachers' institute held in Newark, Aug. 5-9. The enrollment was 92. The 
principal instructors were Prof. Theo. Sterling, of Kenyon College, and Mr. 
A. Humphreys, now of Newark. They were assisted by H. A. Rogers, J. M. 
Swartz, I. C. Mead, and other successful teachers of the county. The institute 
was very interesting and profitable. The labors of Messrs. Sterling and Hum- 
phreys are highly commended in the secretary's report 

Springfield. — ^The defalcation of the city treasurer left the board of educa- 
tion without a dollar with which to carry on the schools, and the board had no 
authority under the law to borrow money. But the members of the board re- 
solved that the schools should run full time if they had to borrow the money 
on their own responsibility. All honor to such a board. The Legislature, 
when it meets, will assuredly legalize whatever reasonable thing may be done 
to avoid the turning of two thousand children into the street Among the 
other recent commendable acts of the board is the providing of new furniture 
and apparatus, the erection of a fine school house on a good lot for the col- 
ored schools, and, more than these, the election of Mr. C. H. Evans as gen- 
eral superintendent Having started the schools in their upward career, his 
three years' experience is an assurance that their progress will be more than 
continued. We trust that both the high school and the superintendency are 
now firmly established, and that the hostile spirit that once abolished them and 
put the schools behind those of other cities in the State, will not again mani- 
fest itself. 

Mt. Union College. — This institution, first organized in 1846 as a small 
academy with six students and one teacher, and chartered in 1858 with the 
title of Mt Union College, has never been more prosperous than at present 
The total number of students enrolled last year was 1,195, as follows: post 
graduates, 4; in college classes, 320; teachers' class, 194; preparatory class) 



1 
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21; commercial department| 456; fine art, 34; masic, 166 — the largest at. 
tendance in the history of the institution. The whole number of different 
students from the origin of the college is 8,110, of whom 5,867 have taught 
public schools. Specimens to the value of about $30,000 were added, within 
the year, to the previously large and valuable collections in the masenm. The 
chemical and philosophical apparatus were increased by the purchase of the 
entire sets which were formerly the property of Alliance College. About 
one thousand models have recently been obtained from the Patent Office at 
Washington. The endowment was increased the past year $60,000. The 
entire property of the OoUege is valued at over $300,000. The college year 
includes a fall, spring, and summer term, thus allowing students an opportu- 
nity to teach during the winter season, without falling behind their classes. Id 
addition to the two excellent boarding halls belonging to the college, irtiother 
was opened for the accommodation of students at the beginning of the present 
term. The institution has three regular and five special courses of study ; 
gives students. entire liberty in the choice of studies ; and offers equal privi- 
leges to both sexes. Its aim is to provide instruction in any useful study. 
President Hartshorn believes in devising liberal things in education, and his 
zeal and energy are equal to his faith. 



OTHER STATES. 

The German American Teachers' Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Hoboken, N. J., Aug. 1, 2, and 3, 1872. We have not seen a report of 
the proceedings, but learn that there was a good attendance, and that the ex- 
ercises were well sustained. Saturday was devoted to the discussion of sev- 
eral practical topics in English. A delegation, consisting of Dr. Adolf Douaii 
of New Jersey, C. L. Hotze, of Ohio, and W. N. Hailman, of Kentucky, was 
appointed to attend the meeting of the National Educational Association in 
Boston. 

Dr. Lowet.l Mason, the eminent music teacher and composer, died in 



I 



I 



Orange, N. J., August 11, 1872, in the 81st year of his age. It is estimated 
that near a million copies of his different books have been sold. No other 

teacher in America has done so much to improve instruction in music 

Prof. D. C. Gilman, of Yale College, has been elected president of the State 

University of California. Prof Johonnet, of New York, has succeeded 

Prof. Beard as principal of the Missouri State Normal School at Warrensborg. 

Prof J. C. Gilchrist, late of West Virginia, is principal of the Iowa Nor 

mal College, located at Cedar Rapids. A. E. Warden, of Parkersburg, W- 

Va., is superintendent of the schools of Mason City, la., at a salary of $1,600. 
C. C. Creegan, of Nebraska, City, Neb., is president of the Wetmore Col- 
legiate Institute, Irving, Kansas. Prof Walter H. Chase, late of FairbauH, 

Minn., is superintendent of the public schools of Madison, Wis. Prof. C. 0. 

Hurlbnt has opened a Vocal Gymnasium in New York City. 
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Penxsylyanta. — The annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association, 
held in Philadelphia, August 20-22, enrolled eleven hundred names — the 
largest enrollment in the history of the association. The local arrangements 
were very complete, the city committees having spared neither labor nor ex- 
pense in making them. But two sessions were held daily, morning and even- 
ing, the afternoons being devoted to excursions, one to the Park, one on the 
Delaware to Bristol, and one to Long Branch. The last was attended by over 
a thousand persons. The sessions were devoted almost entirely to addresses 
and papers, several of which were valuable. There was a brief discussion on 
teachers' certificates and a more extended one on the co-education of sexes in 
American colleges. All the speakers, including Mrs. Lucretia Mott, who spoke 
with great acceptance, favored co-education, and a resolution was unanimously 
passed approving of the plan. Among the more noticeable addresses was one 
on "The Schools of Europe*', by Hon. B. Q. Northrop, of Connecticut The 
Association voted that hereafter all papers be limited to fifteen minutes each, 
and all addresses to thirty minutes. The next meeting will be held in the 
city of Erie. 

West Virginia. — ^We have but little information respecting the progress of 
public schools in the State at large. Few institutes have been held this year, 
and we judge there is a decline in active efforts to create an increased popular 
interest in public education. The new school journal has just appeared, and 
makes a good appearance. Bethany College is regaining its former prosperity. 

^The public schools of Wheeling have opened with a large attendance, 

many of the rooms being crowded. The plan for providing Qerman instruc- 
tion is not working satisfactorily, and Supt Williams recommends that instruc- 
tion in German be begun in the primary grades. The amount of school money 
to be received from the State is $11,068.15 — an increase of $2,708.57 on the 

amount received last year. The Wheeling Teachers' Association now holds 

regular meetings on the second Saturday of each month. By a rule of the 
board all of the teachers are required to attend. The exercises consists of 
class drills, select readings, essays, lectures, and discussions. The snbject of 
physical culture was discussed at the October meeting. 

Maryland. — ^The new school law authorizes the establishment of a sufficient 
number of schools for colored children, thus correcting a defect in the old law. 
The country schools throughout the State have been sustained on an average 
of nine months a year since 1861, and male and female teachers receive equal 
pay for equal work. A county superintendent is employed in every county, 
who gives his whole time to the work, at a salary of $1,00) to $1,500 a year. 
The law also makes provision for a public high school in each of the one hun- 
dred and fifty elective districts of the State, if the people desire one, and it 
gives legal sanction to teachers' institutes and associations, and district libra- 
ries The common schools are free and the colleges are practically free. This 
is certainly good progress. The last Legislature failed to make an appropria- 
tion for the erection of an adequate building for the excellent State Normal 
School, in charge of Prof. Newell. It is hoped that this failure will be cor. 
rected when the next Legislature meets. 
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Indiana. — The School Journal advocates the creation of the office of county 
superintendent, a system of township high schools, and an increase in the 
length of the school term, as greatly needed improvements of the school sys- 
tem, and several institutes have appointed committees to secure necessary 

amendments to the school law. The State Normal School, at Terre Haute, 

has opened with an increased number of students. All the members of the 
last graduating class had good places offered them before their graduation. 

EvANSViLLB. — We recently received from Mr. F. G. Steele, teacher of draw- 
ing in the pnblic schools, a few of the drawing books of pupils in the high 
school, each having received only one year's instruction. The drawings 
showed skillful teaching, and faithful work and good progress on the part of 
the pupils. We have not made a careful comparison of the books to test their 
comparative merits, but notice the excellence of those belonging to R L 
Brown, Edward H. Gorse, and G. W. Buston. The classes used Bartholomew's 
Drawing Books. 

Georgia. — The progress of the school system is very much retarded by the 
want of funds. We learn from Commissioner Orr's late report to the Gov- 
ernor, that not a dollar of the debt due to teachers and school officers for last 
year's services, has been paid, and there is no money in the treasury to be 
used for the purpose. Of the $327,083.09 of school funds officially reported 
paid in prior to October 1st, 1871, $242,027.62 were used for general purposes 
and unsalable bonds substituted. The Commissioner earnestly recommends 
that lawfully issued bonds be immediately placed upon the market to restore 
the funds diverted, and pay the debts now due. It is hoped that the opening 
of the schools may be resumed by the beginning of another year, and that the 
good work may then be carried successfully forward. The schools of Savan- 
nah, Atlanta, Columbus, Augusta, and other cities, will be continued, we sop- 
pose, without interruption. 

Illinois. — The new school law requires teachers to be examined in the ele- 
ments of natural philosophy, physiology, botany, and zodlogy, and, throughout 
the State, there is the hum of preparation to meet the new requirements. The 
law also provides for the appointment of two examiners, at the option of the 
county board, to assist the county superintendent in the examination of teach- 
ers ; for the establishment of a high school in each township by the vote of the 
people ; and directors are authorized to continue the schools nine months in a 
year, and are required to continue them five months. A uniformity of text- 
books in each school is to be strictly enforced, and text-books can not be 
changed oftener than once in four years. The salaries of teachers are made 

payable monthly. Supt Pickard, of Chicago, reports that the attendance in 

the schools has more than reached the ante-fire figurci and that the schools 
have never made more satisfactory promise. The spirit of the pupils is admira- 
ble, the necessity of coercive measures for their government having almost 
wholly disappeared. The zeal and devotion of the teachers are worthy of the 
highest praise. 
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OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Bkrliv. — A recent report of the Berlin schools for ISYl, gives some inter- 
esting figures, and betrays the fact that one-ninth of the total population of 
Berlin attends school with military regularity. Over ninety-three thousand 
scholars were reported for that year, the number of schools being two hundred 
and eighteen, and under the supervision of sixty-one male and one hundred 
and thirty-seven female teachers, and five hundred and sixty six ushers, or 
sub-teachers. The salaries of these instructors, who are official personages, 
would amaze the young gentlemen and ladies who undertake schools during 
the winter season in our own rural districts. The highest pay for head-masters 
is about seven hundred dollars a year; the salaries range from this figure to 
three hundred dollars, which is the amount received by the junior ushers, 
while the female teachers receive stipends ranging from three hundred to two 
hundred and twenty-five, The Berlin sch(X)l8 are, furthermore, provided with 
two hundred sewing-teachers, having salaries of fif\y-five dollars a year, and 
fifleen assistants at forty- five dollars. It costs Berlin about half a million dol- 
lars a year to support her schools, which is cheap, especially when it is con- 
sidered how thorough and substantial an education is thus imparted. It is in- 
teresting to be told that the parents of Berlin contributed, during 1871, about 
seven thousand dollars to the public treasury in the way of fines, while over 
fifteen hundred papas and mammas were imprisoned for not compelling Fritz 
and Gretchen to go to school, and keeping them there. — Appleioria Journal, 

Switzerland. — Switzerland presents, perhaps, the closest analogy to our 
own country in the organization of its system of public instruction* It is di- 
vided into twenty-two independent cantons, each of which manages its own 
internal policy afler its own peculiar views; so that the educational systems of 
the several cantons differ materially, while the Federal Government, which 
unites them all, brings all into intimate connection, one with another, and 
facilitates improvement, as the institutions which are found to work best are 
gradually adopted by the different governments. With a few exceptions, edu- 
cation is compulsory throughout all the cantons for children between the ages 
of six and fourteen — Ed I Record. 

Sbcretart Northrop, of the Connecticut Board of Education, has 



formally accepted the call of the Japanese Government, and will go to Japan 
next year to organize the educational system of the country. His salary is to 
be $10,000 in gold. The recent announcement that he has resigned the posi- 
tion, is without foundation. 

Mr. Mori, the Japanese minister at Washington, has decided to have 

the five Japanese girls, placed under his charge, educated by the Kindergarten 
system, and will place them under the supervision of Miss Loring, of Boston 
There are now several hundred Japanese youth in this country receiving an 
education. 

— ^Thb Germans have established no university for the last half-century] 

Their plan is to strengthen those they have, rather than to found new ones. 

The contributions to the University of Strasburg are very liberal, and this 
ancient institution will soon be thoroughly reorganized. 
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BOOK NOTICES, 

Independent Sixth Reader: CoDtaining a Complete Treatise on Elocution, both 
SoicDtific and Praotical, tllnstrated with Diagram;!, Select and Classified Readingi 
and Recitations, with Copious Notes, and a Full Explanatory Ind^^z. By J. Mad- 
ISON Watson, Author of the National Readers and Spellers, etc. New York and 
Chicago : A. S. Barnes & Co. 1872. 

This is the highest of the new National Independeot Readers, and its publicatioa 
completes the series. Part First, containing nearly eighty pages, ia a very clear 
elucidation of the principles of elocution. The rules, whatever may be their yalae 
are conoieely stated, and the examples for illustration and class drill are nameroui 
varied, and appropriate. A novel feature is the introduction of diagrams, oontaia- 
ing analyses of the topics presented. These are designed to be copied on the black- 
board for use in reviews and class drills. Part Second contains one hundred well 
graded selections for reading exercises and recitations. Many of these selections 
are new, and the collection as a whole is excellent. The biographical and historical 
notes are full enough to be valuable. The entire mechanical execution is a credit to 
the publishers. The type is large and clear, and the few illustrations introduced are 
beautiful and pertinent. The book is worthy of the series, which is one of the best 
in the country. 

Human Anatomy, Phybioloot, and Hygiene. A Text- Book for Schools, Acade- 
mies, Colleges, and Families. By Joseph C. Martindale, M.D. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge k Brother. 

Dr. Martindale has prepared a work of great excellence, and one well adapted to 
our higher schools. It is carefully written, and the statements are clear and well 
defined, and, with a good teacher, will serve admirably for a text book. The picto- 
rial illustrations are generally good, and the book is well printed. Dr. Martindale 
shows great power of condensation, and the work contains a pretty complete epitome 
of the human system in its anatomical and physiological relations. Teohnieal termi 
are used freely, and these will need careful explanation by a good teacher — one who 
thoroughly understands their etymology. The space devoted to hygiene is consid- 
erable, but this is the fashion in works of this kind at this time. Every author has 
his own notions of hygiene, and these greatly vary as determined by temperament, 
habits, education, climate, nationality, etc. We can remember the time when the 
use of bran in Graham bread was to save the world from a multitude of the "ills 
flesh is heir to ", then an exclusive vegetable diet was urged, then the war on tea 
and coffee arose with the substitution of cold water. Other hygienic reformers make 
bathing their panacea, and, from their urgency in this matter, one might infer that 
man must soon retrogade in the Darwinian series, and be covered with scales and be 
endowed with fins. Fresh air (and much of it) is another panacea, and we are filled 
with pity and sadness at the thought of our fathers and grandfathers gasping out 
their seventy or eighty years of smothered life in their ill- ventilated houses and 
churches. Hygiene wil never be a science until there is applied to it the Baconian 
method of gathering first of all the facts in an honest and comprehensive way. We 
want generalizations not from single and isolated facts, and these facts interpreted 
by whims and fancies begotten of morbid states, but from all facts belonging to the 
same logical group. A few facts of a group may not be singled out to suit a prede- 
termined theory. Every fact has its rights, but unfortunately it is only a few philo- 
sophic minds, and those of a high order, who acknowledge this and aot npon it. 
The hygiene of Dr. Martindale is, on the whole, a very sensible hygiene, and bis 
directions for the preservation of health are generally wise and good. 
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Elkuknts of Phtsioloot and Htoieni. By R. T. Brown, M.D., Chemist-in- 
Cbief Department of Agrioaltare, Washington, D.C. Cincinnati and New York: 
Wilson, Hinkle &, Go. 

This work, in its style of publioation, is one of the most perfect and attractive 
text-books we have ever seen. The heavy, tinted paper, large, clear type, and 
beaatifully-engraved illustrations and beautiful binding leave nothing more to be 
desired from the taste of publisher or skill and art of engraver and printer. We 
cannot commend such efforts to make books beautiful too highly. A beautiful 
book is a perpetual feast. 

Dr. Brown divides his work into two parts, devoting the first half to Physiology 
and the last to Hygiene. The facts of Physiology are ably presented with admir- 
able clearness of statement, and the pictorial illustrations are sufficiently numerous 
to give to the pupil a distinct and vivid conception of every important part of the 
human system. The use of technical terms is not discarded, as it should not be, 
for pupils, from the first, should learn to call things ]by their right names. But this 
work, and all similar works using scientific terms, must be taught by teachers who 
can thoroughly explain them. For the want of such teachers Physiology in schools 
is often of very little valoe,*and the pupil obtains a vague smattering — that 'Mittle 
learning" which is " a dangerous thing." Hence the better the book the better 
the teacher required. 

The second part of Dr. Brown's book is devoted to Hygiene. We wish Hygiene 
were an ascertained science, as Physiology is, for, with all our boasted progress, the 
old adage still holds good that " what's one man's meat is another man's poison." 
But Dr. Brown's suggestions relative to the preservation of health are generally ex- 
cellent. 

The Science of Wealth. A Manual of Political Economy, embracing the Laws 
of Trade, Currency and Finance, condensed and arranged for popular reading and 
use as a Text-Book. By Amasa Walxer, LL.D,, late Lecturer on Public Econo- 
my, Amherst College. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co. 

This is a condensation of Mr. Walker's large work, with the same title, published 
in 1866. It is prepared from the sixth edition of the work, issued in 1871 ; and 
is divided into five books, via.: Definition, Production, Exchange, Distribution, 
and Consumption. 

Mr. Walker boldly claims the following : " Political economy can recognize no 
party interests, no national boundaries, no prescriptions, no assumed antagonisms 
between the industries of different countries or between the different parties to pro- 
duction in the same country. Founded, like every true science, upon the observa- 
tion of facts its purpose is to show what these facts teach. It pays no deference to 
the opinions or the prejudices of mankind. Its only inquiry must be 'What is 
truth ' ? assured that in the answer to that question will be found the highest inter- 
ests of humanity." 

There is much ability displayed in the work and all the author's views are set 
forth with great clearness and force. On the great subject of a protective tariff be 
answers the question, "What is truth "? by denying fully the justness or fitness 
of such a tariff, and argues the question with great fullness of detail. But we 
imagine that all the believers in a protective tariff will still answer the same ques- 
tion, " What is truth "? by reiterating their demands for such a tariff. With tbe 
very same facts before them both authors and statesmen come to conclusions dia- 
metrically opposite. The reason of this may perhaps be found in Mr. Walker's in- 
troductory statement that political economy can " recognise no national boundaries, 
no prescriptions, and no assumed antagonisms between the industries of different 
countries ", etc. His opponents claim that such antagonisms do exist and must be 

35* 
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recognised in legislation for the deyelopment of American industries. They aasert, 
farthermore, that the Creator has given us vast national resources of coal, iron ore, 
salt, etc., etc., and we had better, as an independent nation, utilize these than 
simply exchange breadstufis with the old w Id fnr all the manufactured articles we 
need. Here, we think, lies the point of difference between the free trade and tariff 
men. One class wishes simply wealth, and the other wishes an independent nation, 
great with the greatness of the multiplied material resources with which it has 
been endowed by the Creator. 

In Part ii. of Book iii., under the head of "A Mixed Currency ", Mr. Walker 
argues at great length, and with bis wonted ability, against such a currency, and 
proposes a substitute for paper money in a more restricted paper currency whieh 
represents dollar for dollar of actual gold always on hand. Mr. Walker's riewe on 
the subject of labor and combinations of labor strike us as excellent and suited to 
the times. His views under the head of Consumption are also excellent. The work 
as a whole is a good one for all persons to read. As a text-book in schools or col- 
leges it needs a teacher who is familiar with the whole subject of political economy, 
who can give pupils in a full and candid way both sides of the leading questions on 
which political economists differ so greatly. 

Mathematical Groorapht with an Octlink op Astronomy. By Edward P. 
Jackson, A.M. Hartford, Conn : Published by the Stellar Tellurian Manufacturing 
Company. 

There is a demand for a good text-book on Mathematical Geography. Although 
the main topics are discussed in a general way in most treatises on* Astronomy, it ia 
often desirable to present a more complete study of the ''Astronomy of the arth " 
The " Mathematical Geography ** of this book contains much to recommend it. 
The teacher or pupil will find in it very fair solutions of many problems frequently 
considered diflScult. In fact, if the Buppleme>its containing the Outline of Astro- 
nomy and the hybrid treatise on and advertisement of the Stellar Tellurian had 
been omitted, the book would find, and deservingly, a ready sale. Many of oar 
most excellent teachers have no faith whatever in astronomical or geographical ma 
chineii. Boards of ^Education are often induced to spend for these gaudy toys an 
amount of money which might be much more judiciously expended in other diree- 
tions. The difficulty with this book, in the eyed of many, will be the doubt as to 
whether it is a text-book or an advertisement of a useless, expensive machine. 

Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written. Designed for Review and Test 
Exercises. By Daniel W. Fish, A.M. New York and Chicago : Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. 

This little book is written and published as a part of Robinson's Mathe-natieal 
Series, but of course it may be used in connection with any other series or any text- 
book on the subject of arithmetic. It contains twenty-five hundred examples, 
covering the whole ground of arithmetic as usually taught in the public schools. 
The first forty or fifty pages contain a collection of tables, mostly pertaining to 
weights and measures, including the Metric system and some very excellent tables of 
national and foreign currencies with comparisons of the same, also some addicio al 
tables of a miscellaneous character. Two editions are published, one without an- 
swers, for the use of the pupil, and another with answers at the end of the book, 
designed for the convenience of teachers. The book is gotten up han«'somely an 
accompanying some good text-book on arithmetic, would unquestionably do good 
service. The problems are classified as to subjects, rendering the book usable in 
classes of all grades. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTKUOTION IN NORMAL SCHOOLS.* 

The efficiency of any school system is acknowledged to be 
largely dependent upon the provision made in it for a supply of 
competent, trained teachers. The subject has long been dis- 
cussed, but we have not yet arrived at conclusions satisfactory to 
every one as to the character of all the agencies we should em- 
ploy to secure that supply. We have theorized, we have accu- 
mulated facts and data; but the normal instruction problem has 
not been solved. 

To the theorist, in the seclusion of his study, this problem 
seems easy of solution. He reasons thus : A system of public 
schools, fostered and sustained by state patronage, should be a 
complete, consistent whole. Normal schools are essential to 
completeness and efficiency in such a system. Therefore, they 
should be established and sustained by the state, and teachers 
trained in them to whom the education of its youth should be 
entrusted. 

We admit the force of this reasoning. The conclusion seems 
to be logically derivable from the premises. Certain facts, how- 
ever, whose existence and importance should neither be denied 
nor ignored, may, on examination, force us to modify it some- 
what, or, at least, by a few provisos and exceptions, to guard 
ourselves against its train of inferences. 

Nearly one-third of our teachers leave the profession, each 

* A paper read before the Normal Department of the National Educational 
Association at Boston, Aug. 7, 1872. 
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year, to engage in other employments. Of the many thousands 
required to supply our schools, a few hundreds only intend to 
become professional teachers. The expediency of establishing 
special training schools of high grade, with complete, exhaustive 
courses of study, for the large non-professional class, may be 
questioned. It will be difficult to convince tax-payers and 
finance committees that any scheme for the thorough profes- 
sional training of even one-fourth of this class, is practicable or 
advisable. It will be equally difficult to demonstrate to them 
that the value of the product is greater than the cost of the pro- 
duction. They demand less expensive agencies than these, and 
it is our duty to look around us to see whether they can not be 
employed with excellent results. 

The class of professional teachers, in our country, will long 
be comparatively small. A self-sacrificing, inadequately paid 
teacher can not look forward to the calm and ease of a pensioned 
old age as the reward for a lifetime devoted to the exacting and 
often thankless duties of his profession. The substantial prizes 
to be won, are few. Teaching, therefore, in the near future as in 
the past, will, in most cases, be a temporary calling, engaged in 
by young men while "getting under way", and by young 
ladies unable to find some other more attractive or more remu- 
nerative employment, and will be abandoned without regret at 
the first favorable opportunity. We may wish this were other- 
wise — we may deplore this constant thinning of our ranks — but 
the stern fact exists, nevertheless, and due importance should be 
attached to it in our theorizing upon normal instruction. 

Many of these non -professional teachers are graduates of high 
schools, academies, seminaries, and colleges — ^most of them, how- 
ever, undergraduates of these institutions, or such as have en- 
joyed no other educational advantages than those furnished by 
the country district school. Their scholastic attainments may 
be sufficient to enable them to pass any reasonable examination 
test ; but very few of them, without some special training, will 
comprehend during their brief pedagogical career, the laws of 
physical and intellectual growth, and the philosophy which un- 
derlies all true methods of study and instruction. What agen- 
cies are best calculated to fit and prepare the largest number of 
these teachers, in the best manner possible, all circumstances 
considered, for their work ? 

In answering this question, we should not forget that our pub- 
lic and private schools are furnishing, or can furnish, all the in- 
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straction requisite or needful in the common as well as in the 
higher branches of study. If some of them are justly charge- 
able with a lack of thoroughness, if they are managed by those 
who are sometimes guilty of the heinous crime of using wrong 
methods, their pupils can be tested by searching, rigid examina- 
tions in the what of instruction before being received as pupils 
in professional training schools — in the how of instruction before 
being received as members of the teachers' fraternity. It is the 
duty of these schools to furnish all the academic instruction 
needful — it is our right to demand that it be thorough ; but is it 
wise to recommend the establishment of special schools to dupli- 
cate their work, or to supply any real or fancied deficiency in it? 

Private enterprise and state munificence have done much 
toward providing facilities for obtaining a certain amount of this 
desirable special training. So-called "normal schools'" have 
been established by individuals and corporations for educational 
purposes in almost every state. With a single exception, these 
private institutions are in reality first or second class academies. 
As a general rule, pupils attend them to study the branches they 
expect to teach. Preparation for an examination in these 
branches absorbs most of their time and attention. Their 
anxiety is to get into a school-room; not to learn how to con- 
duct themselves when there. Hence, in these schools, instruc- 
tion in methods is made subordinate to the acquisition of scholas- 
tic attainments. Those having charge of them are sometimes 
men of liberal culture, and know how to teach. The efforts of 
such to supply an acknowledged educational want should be 
entiouraged, even though their instruction may be limited, and, 
in a degree, superficial. Others, however, are men of a different 
character. They are the Ishmaelites of the profession. The 
best that can be said of them, is, that we may be thankful their 
schools are no worse than they are. We may congratulate our- 
selves that the common sense of the pupil is sometimes able to 
neutralize the baleful influence of a teacher's charlatanry. 

The single exception referred to is an experiment as yet. 
Firmly and persistently, its managers refuse to admit any within 
its walls as pupils, who can not pass the ordeal of an examina- 
tion in the common branches of an English education. Their 
time is not spent in conducting review recitations, or in teach- 
ing what can be as well taught elsewhere, but in making their 
pupils intelligent in matters immediately or remotely connected 
with all kinds of school work, and in teaching them how to base 
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their methods of instruction upon philosophical certainties. If 
the graduates of this school fail to succeed, it will be becauBe a 
wrong-beaded public opinion will force them into the ruts made 
by others, or because they will find that stemming the current 
of whim and prejudice is more difficult than floating lazily along 
with it. 

Two kinds of professional training schools are sustained by 
states and municipal corporations: — city normal schools, de- 
signed to supply city public schools with teachers, and state nor- 
mal schools, whose nominal purpose, at least, is to train those 
who are to teach country district schools, and the schools in the 
smaller towns and villages. It would be unwarrantable assur- 
ance on our part to assume to dictate a curriculum of studies for 
institutions conducted as private enterprises. Public sentiment 
alone must determine whether they are or are not worthy of 
patronage. They must stand or fall on their own merits. With 
state institutions, the case is far difiPerent. Their management is 
a proper subject for criticism. What shall be the character of 
the instruction given in them? Shall it be purely professional, 
or partly professional and partly academic? 

Except as incidental in the presentation and elucidation of 
methods, there can be no necessity in city normal schools for 
direct academic instruction. Those who attend them, are grad- 
uates of schools of high grade. They should be familiar with 
the branches of study they have pursued. If they are not, the 
training school is no place for them. A review, even, of branches 
that should have been thoroughly mastered in grammar or high 
school, would seem to be a mere waste of time and effort. Xoow- 
ing the educational wants and needs of the cities whose future 
teachers they are training, the managers of these normal schools 
should devote themselves exclusively to professional instruction. 
It would seem that no valid reason can be urged why they should 
do otherwise. It is not my purpose to define the exact charac- 
ter of this instruction, or to prescribe limits to its extent. I 
claim only that it shall be purely professional. If there are 
branches, however, which a teacher should pursue and others 
need not, or if certain branches should receive more attention 
from teachers than from the general student, such instruction in 
these branches as the necessities of the case may demand, will 
be of a professional character, because given in a professional 
spirit, and with a professional end in view. 

It should neither be expected nor desired that these city nor- 
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mal schools should •be cast in the same mould. The special 
wants of no two communities are precisely alike. The presid- 
ing genius of each city school system should have ideas of his 
own, should possess some originality. It is right, as it is inevi- 
table, that the methods he approves should be recommended for 
adoption, and that the results he aims to secure, should not be 
considered as of trivial importance. Differing so widely as the 
most thoughtful educators do in views concerning the details of 
school management, and in the application as well as in regard 
to the utility of methods, it is not possible, even were it desira- 
ble, that uniformity should exist. Teachers will not all be em- 
ployed in the cities where they receive their professional train- 
ing. Wherever they go, however, their methods will be com^ 
pared with those used by others; the influence of their training 
upon conduct and character will be compared with the influence 
of other and different training. The result will be an exodus of 
hobby-riders from the profession, and the substitution of rational, 
philosophical processes for theoretical makeshifts and experi- 
ments. 

These city normal schools are established to supply the con- 
stant demand for competent teachers in all grades of our city 
public schools. It^is expected that ere long they will supply 
this demand. If they do not, the sanguine hopes of their found- 
ers will not be realized, and most of them will be discontinued 
as costly, unsatisfactory experiments. The case is far* different 
with state normal schools. As has been intimated, comparatively 
few of the non-professional class of teachers will voluntarily 
avail themselves of their advantages. The salaries they receive, 
the length of time they intend to devote to teaching, will not 
warrant the expenditure of time and money required to com- 
plete a thorough course of professional instruction. Why, then, 
advocate their establishment? Because they are needed as train- 
ing institutions for those ambitious and persevering enough to 
aim at the highest excellence in the profession of their choice, 
and because they are indispensable to the existence of other 
agencies by which the non-professional class may be trained 
more or less thoroughly for their temporary calling. 

There are those in every community to whom teaching is a 
delight. To them the arduous duties of the school-room are 
neither irksome nor repulsive. They commence their career as 
teachers in the district school ; but they look beyond it to flelds 
of labor in village, town, or cit}', where they hope to reap a rich 
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harvest of honor and reward. They know«that snccess depends 
upon training — the winning of the race upon the preparation 
made before starting for the goal. With due deference to the 
opinions of those earnest men who differ in opinion from me in 
this matter, I must express my conviction that the state normal 
school should be conducted with special reference to the wants 
and needs of this clasSy and that one of its aims should be to in- 
crease its numbers. Its undergraduates should acquire elsewhere 
all necessary attainments in general scholarship. Its curriculum 
should include special studies, mainly, many of them useful, per- 
haps, to the parent and the citizen, but all of them essential to a 
•knowledge of the science of pedagogics. Academic attainments 
should be supplemented by adding to them a more extended 
course of instruction in intellectual processes than the general 
student usually pursues, by showing how methods can be made 
to harmonize with these processes — in short, by pointing out the 
way by which these attainments may be most successfully ac- 
quired and made the means of individual development and cul- 
ture. 

There should be two courses of study in this institution — an 
elementary and an advanced course. The elementary course 
should provide for instruction in the best methods of teaching 
the common branches of an English education, and in the phi- 
losophy upon which these methods are founded ; for practice in 
the use of methods;' for instruction in the details of school clas- 
sification and management, in educational history and legislation, 
and in the duties and responsibilities of teachers, patrons, and 
school officers. The advanced course should be thorough and 
complete. Those who finish it should be familiar with the de- 
velopment and practical workings of educational systems wher- 
ever established ; should be able to criticise text books intelli- 
gently, and to teach others how to supply their deficiencies; 
should be acquainted with school architecture, that under their 
direction school-houses may be erected, convenient in arrange- 
ment and economical in construction — in brief, should be thor- 
oughly prepared to perform all the duties required of a first- 
class teacher or superintendent. 

The graduates from this institution will be employed as teach- 
ers in the better class of town, village,, and country schools. 
Many of them will organize and teach normal classes, in term 
time or vacation, and repeat to others the lessons they have 
learned at their alma mater. Their work and its results will 
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illuBtrate the use of method in instraction and demonstate its 
value. Large numbers of non -professional teachers will be their 
pupils, will become imbued with their spirit, and use in school 
work such methods as they recommend. In this way, both 
directly and indirectly, the normal school will exert a wide 
and a healthy influence. If its managers be earnest, intelligent, 
enthusiastic educators, not impracticable theorizers, they will 
command and receive the respect and confidence of the profes- 
sion. It will be a purely professional school, not an academy or 
college with a normal department attached. In due time, it will 
become the acknowledged head of our school system, controlling, 
stimulating, and directing all educational effort. May schools of 
this kind soon be established in every state of our common 
country. 

It may be objected to this scheme, that the special, restricted 
course of study recommended will not be pursued, voluntarily, 
by a large number of pupils ; that it leaves to chance or whim 
the professional training of more than nine-tenths of our teach- 
ers; and that no one, not a gradute from a normal school, should 
be permitted to teach. It may be that comparatively few will 
at first avail themselves of its advantages. As its merits become 
known, however, and its graduates achieve success as teachers, 
this number will increase rapidly. Such, at least, has been the 
case with the best special schools of other professions. So far 
as the normal school itself is concerned, the second objection has 
some force ; but it should be remembered that the state is not 
restricted to the employment of a single agency in providing 
professional instruction for its teachers. Boards of institute 
managers may be appointed, whose duty it shall be to organize 
and provide for the conduct of normal institutes in difierent sec- 
tions of each state, continuing them in session from six to ten 
weeks each year. County institutes may be made more efficient 
than they now are by increasing the length of their sessions, 
entrusting their management to experienced educators, and sys- 
tematizing the work done in them. These agencies, when thor- 
oughly organized, will place the means for professional instruc- 
tion within the reach of every teacher in the land. It is not 
claimed that they will drive every form of inefficiency and in- 
competency out of all our school-rooms. It is admitted that 
their work will be limited, and, perhaps, somewhat superficial — 
necessarily so. They are, however, comparatively inexpensive. 
In the judgment of many thoughtful friends of our public school 
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system, they will do more real good to th^ not) -professional class 
of teachers, all circumstances considered, than any other agen- 
cies we can recommend to legislators with even the faintest 
hopes that they will receive a moment's serious consideration. 

Educational systems are growths, not creations. They are 
exponents of the social and political state, the moral, religions, 
and intellectual condition of nations and communities. It may 
be possible in America, at some future day, for the state to com- 
pel its teachers to pursue and complete a course of study in a 
normal school, even though the. time they intend to devote to 
teaching may be short. Ere the dawn of that day we must out- 
grow or lay aside many of our national characteristics. The 
genius of our institutions, the temper of our people, considera- 
tions of policy and expediency, are all at present opposed to the 
enforcement of laws whose object is to drive men into or out of 
any profession. I trust the grace with which we shift from one 
employment to another — the teacher of to-day becoming the 
farmer, mechanic, lawyer, physician, or divine of to-morrow — 
will not be the first national peculiarity to disappear in the 
"good time coming." x T. W. Harvet. 
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PAEAGKAPHS EELATING TO EDUCATION AND 

CULTUEE. 

Selected prom Jowell's Plato's Dialogues. 

children. 

For children are your riches; and upon their turning out well 
or ill will depend the whole order of their father's house. — From 
Laches, 

SEEK THE BEST TEACHER. 

I maintain, my friends, that every one of us should seek out 
the best teacher whom he can find, first for ourselves, and then 
for the youth, regardless of expense or anything. — From Laches. 

BUYING KNOWLEDGE. 

For there is far greater peril in buying knowledge, than in 
buying meat and drink : the one you purchase of the wholesale 
or retail dealer, and carry them away in other vessels, and be- 
fore you receive them into the body as food, you may deposit 
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them at home and call in any experienced friend who knows 
what is to be eaten or drunken, and what not, and how much 
and when, and hence the danger of purchasing them is not so 
great; but when you buy the wares of knowledge you can not 
carry them away in another vessel ; they have been sold to you, 
and you must take them into the soul and go your way, either 
greatly harmed or greatly benefited by the lesson. — From Pro- 
tagoras. 

A RARE GIFT. 

Protagoras can not only make a good speech, but when he is 
asked a question, he can answer briefly; and when he asks he 
will wait and hear the answer ; and this is^ a very rare gift. — 
From Protagoras. 

1>UNI8HMENT REFORMATORY. 

But he who desires to inflict rational punishment does not re- 
taliate for a past wrong, for that which is done can not be un- 
done, but he has regard to the future, and is desirous that the 
man who is punished, and he who sees him punished, may be 
deterred from doing wrong again. And he implies that virtue is 
capable of being taught; ^nd he undoubtedly punishes for the 
sake of prevention. — From Protagoras. 

IMPARTIALITY NOT EQUALITY. 

Impartiality is not the same as equality, for both sides should 
be impartially heard, and yet an equal meed should not be 
assigned to both of them. — From Protagoras. 

VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Seeing that all men desire happiness, and happiness is gained 
by a use and a right use of the things of life, and the right use of 
them, and good fortune in the use of them, is given by knowl- 
edge, the inference is that every man ought by all means to try 
and make himself as wise as he can — From Futhydemus. 

REMINISCENCE. 

For all learning, and all inquiry, is but recollection. — Meno. 

INTELLECTUAL FAITH, 

Some things I have said of which I am not altogether confi- 
dent. But that we shall be better and braver, and less helpless, 
if we think that we ought to inquire, than we should have been 
if we indulged in the idle fancy that there was no knowing and 
no use in searching after what we know not ; that is a theme 
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upon which I am ready to fight, in word and deed, to the utmost 
of my power. — Meno, 

EARLY CULTIVATION. 

JELe is a good husbandman who takes care of the shoots first— 
Euthyjphro. 

TRUTH. 

I have no particular liking for anything but the truth.— 
Euthyjphro, 

VIRTUE AND RICHES. 

I tell you that virtue is not given by money, but that from 
virtue come money and every other good of man, public as well 
as private. — Apology, 

THE father's duty. 

No man should bring children into the world who is unwilling 
to persevere to the end in their nurture and education. — Crito, 

THE WISH OF the WISE. 

The wise man will want to be ever with him who is better than 
himself. — Fhcedo, 

RULE FOR INVESTIQATINQ DIVINE THINGS. 

For he should persevere until he has attained one of two 
things: either he should discover or learn the truth about them 
[divine things] ; or, if this is impossible, I would have him take 
the best and most irrefragable of human notions, and let this be 
the raft upon which he sails through life — not without risk, as I 
admit, if he can not find some word of God which will most 
surely and safely carry him. — Phcedo. 

WHAT THE SOUL TAKES HENCE. 

For the soul when on her progress to the world below takes 
nothing with her but nurture and education ; which are indeed 
said greatly to benefit or greatly to injure the departed, at the 
very beginning of his pilgrimage in the other world. — Phcedo. 

LOVE OF LOGIC. 

I am a great lover of these processes of division and generali- 
zation ; they help me to speak and think. And if I see any man 
who is able to see unity and plurality in nature, him I follow, 
and walk in his steps as if he were a god. 

MASTERY OF HIGH ARTS. 

All the higher arts require much discussion and lofby contem- 
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plation of nature ; this is the scarce of sublimity and perfect 
comprehensive power. 

WRITTEN DISCOURSE UNSATISFYING. 

I can not help feeling, Pbsedrus, that writing is unfortunately 
like painting; for the creations of the painter have the attitude 
of life, and yet if you ask them a question they preserve a sol- 
emn silence. And the same may be said of speeches. You 
would imagine that they had intelligence, but if you want to 
know anything, and put a question to one of them, the speaker 
always gives one unvarying answer. And when they have been 
once written down, they are tossed about anywhere among those 
who do not understand them. And they have no reticences or 
proprieties towards different classes of persons ; and, if they are 
unjustly assailed or abused, their parent is needed to protect his 
offspring, for they can not protect or defend themselves. 

SOCRATES* PRAYER TO PAN. 

Beloved Fan, and all ye other gods who haunt this place, give 
me beauty in the inward soul ; and may the outward and in- 
ward man be at one. May I reckon the wise to be the wealthy, 
and may I have such a quantity of gold as none but the temper* 
ate can carrry. 

Cincinnati f Oct 1872. W. H. Vbnablb. 



ORAL INSTUOTION. 

I. What oral instruction is. 

Literally taken, oral instruction is any instruction conveyed 
by words of mouth ; that is, any information or statement made 
by the lips to the ear, in distinction from the same addressed to 
the eye by means of the written or printed page. Hence many 
regard all verbal communication to the pupil, whether it em- 
bodies explanation of something done or statement of something 
in extension of what a book says, or whether it is a formal lecture, 
as oral instruction in the sense which educators attach to the 
words. A conversation with a class, or a reading from a book, 
or an illustration thrown in, or even a story told, are in this 
view the varieties of oral instruction. In like manner a page 
repeated from memory, be it history or grammar or intellectual 
arithmetic, is an oral lesson on the part of the pupil. The 
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essence of it consists simply in spoken words rather than in 
printed yr or di&\ \n the form of address, or in the sense addressed, 
rather than in any skillful approach to the intellect by the ave- 
nue of readiest access. It is not this which may be claimed to 
be a " method " by itself, for this is an accompaniment and auxil- 
iary of all methods. Oral instruction is not simply talking to, 
or with, a class. 

Nor, again, is it simply giving the lessons of a text-book with- 
out the book. If teacher and pupil should both be able to dis- 
pense with all books in the class and to go through with the les- 
son as it is given them, it might not vary at all from the lesson 
of the book, and the only distinguishing feature of it would be 
the greater exercise of memory. This would be on the part of 
both a lesson remembered, for which the text-book would still 
furnish both the guide and the substance. This lesson would 
have an apparent advantage over one heard directly from the 
text-book, but except so far as independence of the book at the 
time of recitation goes, only an apparent advantage. Oral in- 
struction, I understand, differs from other instruction in that it 
makes its own textbook, that is, its definitions, its statements of 
principles, fts rules, all that would be put into a book; and in 
that it does this, not by giving them ready-made, but by leading 
to them by regular steps. It aims to persuade the pupil to use 
his own power by a skillful presentation of points adapted to 
awaken his curiosity. It assumes that the pupil may, within his 
range, investigate and discover truth and learn to make the for- 
mulas by which it is expressed, and that this is better than to 
give him formulas of any sort and tell him to use them for solv- 
ing problems or for doing any part of his work. It is a process 
of unfolding, of development, rather than of furnishing the re- 
sults of previous investigations made by others. It is original 
inquiry under guidance, inquiry at first hand rather than recep- 
tion of truth at second hand ; it is a path of discovery, rather 
than a subsequent account of what has been discovered. It is 
leading the child to do what all who make books ought to do, 
instead of telling him outright the results which others have 
already reached. It is a methodical presentation of truth, not 
ordered on the surface, but near enough to stimulate searchi 
without requiring too severe toil or too deep delving. Step by 
step truth is unfolded, not communicated. Bay by ray light is 
let in that each point may be seen by itself, and that the whole 
may at length stand revealed, and that each part by the process 
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of discovery may be the learner's. In the nature of the ease in- 
struction which has this end as its leading idea must be oral; it 
must be for each learner a bringing out of his powers ; it must 
be a direct personal contact of his own mind with the mind of 
the teacher, and through the medium of the subject which is 
under investigation. ^ 

II. Sow it should be given. 

The method of giving oral instruction is implied in what has 
been said already. It deals with the concrete, with objects sen- 
sible for the most part, and seeks to interest first in things rather 
than in abstractions. The three steps are these : the proper pre- 
sentation of a suitable object or of a subject of a lesson which 
may be readily referred to sensible objects ; then, attention being 
arrested, and curiosity being excited, by skillful questioning, 
leading on to the particular discovery desired ; and then the ap- 
propriate expression in correct, if not in exact language of the 
point discovered. In order that such a lesson may be of value, 
it should aim to make definite points, not simply to bring out 
anything that may happen in a random talk. These points 
should succeed each other according to a law of development, not 
as may happen ; they should be of intrinsic value when made, 
and should be an introduction to others which are to follow. 
Much and varied knowledge is necessary on the part of the 
teacher, and the most careful preparation is imperative, that the 
lesson may be a unit in the child's education, and a factor in 
every succeeding lesson. 

Skill in questioning is the great art in a good oral lesson, 
quickness to perceive what is adapted to each child's mental 
capacity, readiness to notice the direction of his thoughts, and 
to turn those thoughts with the channel of the lesson as arranged 
beforehand, as well as much tact in accepting what in an answer 
is right, and through this part reaching the whole answer de- 
sired ; in a word, sympathy with the working of children's 
minds is indispensable. 

The lesson is based upon what the child already knows — that 
is the starting point ; the end is something not known ; the 
means are the sensible objects used or referred to, and the teach- 
er's questioning. The ability to perceive them and the power of 
getting new impressions through the senses are made use of; and 
when these impressions are clear and definite the ability to com- 
pare them and to draw inferences, and so to form correct judg- 
ments is, cultivated. It is the scientific process : observation, 
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reflection, classification ; and the result is knowledge which has 
been reached by the child's own exertion, and which conse- 
quently has for him the freshness and reality of actual disooy- 
ery. This is nature's method — the idea first, and through the 
senses for the most part ; then the term, though it is a technical 
one; then the accurate expression of the judgment in a correct 
form of speech. 

Of course, an oral lesson may be of no more value than a les- 
son recited memoriter from a book. It may degenerate ioto 
mere amusement and mental dissipation ; it may become sense- 
less twaddle. But if the teacher has knowledge, fixes her mind 
on the goal of the lesson, promptly rejects all answers and ques- 
tions aside from the path, holds the class up to the truth or fact 
sought after, the oral lesson is the embodiment of both good 
sense and skill. It is by no means easier for either party than 
another form of lesson, nor is it more likely to run into useless 
and frivolous waste of time. The child always and necessarily 
begins his education in this way, and oral lessons in school are 
but a systematized continuation of first lessons in the nursery 
or on the play ground. 

III. Some advantages of such instruction. 

This sort of instruction brings the mind of the learner into 
close and living contact with another mind, instead of into con- 
tact with a printed page ; and as iron sharpens iron, so this con- 
tact of mind with mind develops power. Books to children^ 
books of knowledge, at least, — are dull and senseless things, hot 
the object put into his hands, the voice of the teacher, her ani- 
mation of manner and manifest interest in him and the lesson 
are incentives that he can not resist. 

Again, this method of instruction must cultivate habits of ob- 
servation. Children are taught to use their senses, are made to 
kaow by daily use of them, and by daily accessions of knowl- 
edge through this use, that they are indeed the inlets of the 
mind; that sense-knowledge is the first in time of all knowledge, 
and is the condition of all other knowledge ; and we, who are 
older, know that these senses are for all our lives the medium of 
communication with the outer world, without which all the pro- 
ducts of ^' internal consciousness " would be of little worth. 

Again, this method of teaching deals with the minds of indi- 
vidual pupils. Truth is presented to each,. so that each has 
power to grasp it. If one question or illustration does not pro- 
duce the affect desired, another may be tried, and yet another,/ 
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till the form of It which each may comprehend is found. Thas 
no one is left uninstructed ; no mind is left nnawakened. The 
teacher feels bound, as he has the opportunity, to bring the les- 
son home to each mind ; he must grasp it. Each efPort made 
with another, and each partial or full response of that other, is 
so far an approach to the dullest mind in the class, and often the 
turn of expression a child will use is the *' open sesame " to his 
mind. 

And once again, the process by which knowledge is gained is 
as valuable as the knowledge itself, because it is one he will re- 
peat in all his future inquiries after truth. Book lessons will be 
forgotten, but this way of getting at truth for himself will be 
remembered. It is not something to be dropped when he leaves 
school, but an instrument to be with him always. Investigation 
and inquiry will take the same general form in whatever direc- 
tion he may seek for truth. Finding out for himself under 
guidance when a child, will lead him and enable him to make 
independent observations and sound reflections when a man. 

Such, very briefly and imperfectly, is our idea of oral instruc- 
tion. Without being at all an ertremist, or wishing to put text- 
books out of school, we think that for children they are used far 
too much. We think that it should in nearly, if not quite all 
grades of our public schools, be substituted in part for instruc- 
tion from books, and that both teacher and pupil would be bene- 
fited by such substitution. This work should be most carefully 
studied and most carefully done \ otherwise it will be worthless, 
and the method will be brought into disrepute. 

H. £. BUCKHAM. 



■♦ ■» 



"LEARN HIM TO READ." ' . 

Is there a reason for the tendency to use learn for teach ? 

We speak of a learned man, using learned in the sense of edu- 
cated^ thus indicating that in this case learned is from the causa- 
tive verb learn^ that is, teach, Bosworth, in his Anglo-Saxon and 
English Dictionary, gives " teach, instruct, inform, etc.," as the 
definition of Z^ran and "learn and read" as the definition of 
leornian. It seems that these two allied words, (ceran and leornian^ 
which are differentiated in Anglo-Saxon, have lost their differen- 
tiation in modern English, the word learn doing the duty of both. 
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The following examples show that Iceran has been retained in 
English. 

In the quotations from Langland's Vision of Piers the Plow- 
man, I give the text as found in Skeat's edition. For want of 
the proper character for the rune used in Anglo-Saxon for thy as 
in thin, I use th. This runic character in the alphabet was called 
by the name of thorn. All the twenty -four letters of the alpha- 
bet except three are of Eqman origin. I also use y for a peculiar 
semi-Saxon character, which stands at the beginning of a word 
for "y " and in the middle of a word for the guttural **gh." It 
should be stated that Langland uses "thorn " generally not for 
the aspirate *'th ", but for the subvocai " th '\ the aspirate being 
represented by " th " 

Lereth it this lewde men* for lettred men it knowen, 

Tha.i treuthe is tresore' the trieth on er^Ae. — Fassus i, II 134-5. 

« Teach it to these unlearned men, for lettered men know it, 
That truth is treasure, the choicest on earth. 

Skeat says : 

'' To lere is to teach, lerne to learn. Leme sometimes also means to teach^ 
as in prov. English, but lere is never to learn," 

This I trowe be treuthe* who can teche ihe better, 

Loke ihow sutfre hyra to sey and sithen lere it after. — P. i, II. 143-4. 

And lered it Moises for ihe leuest thing' and moste like to heuene. — F. i, 
I. 14y. 

For-/7ii I lere yow, lordes* \e\ieih such werkes. 

To writen in wyndowes* of yowre wel dedes.--P. iii, 11. 69-70. 

And lereth hem leccherye* that loueth hireyiftes. — F. iii, 1. 125. 

If ye lyuen as ye leren vs' we shal leue yow ihe bettere. — F. v, 1. 45. 

How thou lernest the peple* ihe lered and ihe lewede. — F. iv, L 11. 

For ihe and for many mo' thsit man shal yif a rekenynf^e, 

What he lerned yow in lente' leue ihow none other. -=-jP. v, 11, 301-2. 

' What' qtiod the prest to perkyn* ' peter I as me Minketh, 
• Thow art lettred a litel' who letted ihe on boke? ' — F. vii, 11 .130-1. 

Learn, from Iceran, seems to be more common with Langland 
than learn, from leornian. 

He would learn 
The lion stoop to him in lowly wise, 
A lesson hard.— iSpenaer'« jPacrie Queen. 

My testimonies that I shall learn them. — Book of Common Frayer, Fsalmt 
czxxii, 13. 

Besides, the king set in a course so right 

Which I for him laboriously had tract 

(Who till I learn' d him, had not known his might) 

Drayton. The Legend of Thomas Oromwdl 
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And therfore, faire Pertelote so deere, 
By sucbe ensamples olde maistow Uere 
That no man scholde be so recheles 
Of dremes, for I say the doateles,, 
That many a dream ful sore is for to drede. 

Chaucer, The Nonne Prestes Tale (Morris's text). 

it * * * * Have I not been 

Thy popil long ? Hast thou not learned me how 

To make perfumes ? * * * * 

Shakespeare. Cymbeline^ Act I, Sc vL 

You taught me language ; and my profit on't 

Is, I know how to curse : the red plague rid you, 

For learning me your 'language I — Tempestj Act I, Sc. ii. 

A thousand more mischance than this one 
Have learn' d me how to brook this patiently. 

The Tioo Gentlemen of Verona^ Act V, Sc. ili. 

Those examples show that the use of learn in the sense of 
teach is a time-honored practice, and every one observes almost 
daily instances of this practice, notwithstanding the literary 
effort to restrict learn to only one of its derivations, namely, 
leornian. W. D. Henkle. 

Salem, Ohio, Oct., 1872. 



^ THE GEEMAJSr GYMNASIA. 

Armed with some half dozen recommendations and a special 
request from the Consul, we anticipated no difficulty in gaining 
admittance to the "Kreutz Schule", which is known as the prin- 
cipal gymnasium in Dresden. The Rector took our papers, 
looked over them, then very coolly told us that visitors were in 
no cases allowed to attend the recitations. At Munich we pro- 
cured a permit from the Superintendent of Education, which 
gained us admission to the excellent gymnasium of that city, 
and also to the public schools. 

The German gymnasia have their origin in the cloister schools 
of the middle ages. As science developed, they gradually en- 
larged their course, and as'the demand for general and secular 
education began to assert its influence, the cloister or religious 
schools were changed into the gymnasia. They hold an inter- 
mediate place between the common schools and the universities, 
although independent as the universities. They draw their sup- 
port partly from tuition, but mainly from the State. 
37 
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In mathematics and sciences they rank with our best high 
schools; in languages, both modern and ancient, in history and 
belles-lettres, they hold equal rank with our best colleges. We 
attended the Hector's recitation in Latin, and found the students 
not only translating with ease, elegance, and rapidity, but they 
were also able to use it as the class-room language. The slight- 
est mistake was criticised with severity. 

Students are admitted to the gymnasia on examination, at 
twelve or fourteen years of age. Six and eight years of strict 
discipline and hard study are required to complete the course. 
Each student studies at home, and spends, on an average, six 
hours per day in the recitation-room. Instruction is given 
partly by lectures and partly by questions. Students take 
copious notes of lectures, and are questioned on their notes at 
the next lesson. 

The German student takes a greater number of studies at the 
same time than American students, although in some studies he 
will have but one, two, or three recitations per week. They 
claim for this system the advantage that every student is pre- 
pared to pass an examination in all the studies of the course, at 
the completion of it. 

The object of the gymnasia is two fold. The first is to create 
a love for knowledge that will inspire the student to greater at- 
tainments, and lift him to higher realms of investigation ; to 
give him mental power and capability not only to meet the re- 
quirements of active life, but also to take hold of and compre- 
hend the higher studies and pursuits of man. The second ob- 
ject is to prepare students for the universities. A student hav- 
ing finished the gymnasium course, has reached that point of de- 
velopment at which he can choose understandingly his profes- 
sion. He can then decide which of the four courses — law, medi- 
cine, philosophy, or theology — will be most agreeable to his 
tastes. C. W. Oakes. 

Belief ontaine, Ohio, 



There is no surer sign of a lack of intelligence and re- 
finement in a neighborhood than a poor, dilapidated school-house, 
with its benches hacked with knives and stained with ink, its 
floors covered with dirt, and its doors and windows open to sun 
and rain and snow. 
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One of the most intelligent and influential basiness men of Cleveland 

H. B. Tuttle, Esq., has written as, expressing gratification in seeing in this 
journal such a hearty advocacy of the importance of the teaching of science 
in public schools. He thinks that the opposition to such instruction, arising 
from the force of custom and usage, will disappear as soon as parents know its 
useful office in education, and the advantage which it will give the ^hild in 
after life in business and professional pursuits. The extension of the course 
of study in natural science in the colleges and universities he attributes to a 
healthy and wise demand on the part of the people. "I do not write", he 
adds, *' expecting to add any new thought, but because I wish you to feel sure 
that you are supported by large numbers, probably a very large majority of the 
basiness men of our age, in urging this improvement in education.'' 



The present year has witnessed an increase of enterprise in educational 

journalism. The School^ Ypsilanti, Mich., and the Home and School^ Louis- 
ville, Ky., were started in January last ; the Southern Educational Monthly y 
Baltimore, Md., in June; the Nebraska Teacher^ Beatrice, Neb., in July; and 
the West Virginia Educational Journal, Parkersburg, W. Va., in October. 
Two new journals are to be started in January next : The Chicago Teacher y 
to be conducted by Messrs. Baker and Mahony, and an educational journal to be 
published by the New York State Teachers' Association. There has also been a 
marked improvement in the management of nearly all the older educational 
journals. The Iowa School Journal and the Cplifornia Teacher show, perhaps - 
the most noticeable improvement in editorial conduct The former journal has 
passed into good hands, and is now free of petty bickering, and the latter, for 
several years past one of the poorest in the country, has not only passed into 
more competent hands, but has had a big " lift " in the form of a state subscript 
tion for 2,800 copies, at $1.50 a copy I The Connecticut School Journal is 

■ 

well edited, but we do not like its present form as well as that of the previous 
volume. Several of the educational journals not named above, are among 
the very best in the country. 



Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Educa- 
tion, recently published a paper of some twenty pages on " Obligatory Educa- 
tion ", in which he strongly advocates the compulsory system. He states that 
his former objections to obligatory attendance were fully removed by observa- 
tions, recently made in Europe, and especially in Germany, where the people 
universally favor the law. He says that " attendance there is voluntary in 
fact ", that *' nobody seems to think of coercion ", but, at the same time he 
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claims that coercive attendance has given Germany universal education — a fact 
due, we suppose, to the influence of the law in creating the public sentimeot 
which makes its enforcement unnecessary. How is the fact of this infiaence 
determined? Mr. Northrop answers nine objections to a compulsory law in 
Connecticut, and gives several reasons in favor of such a law. A copy of this 
pamphlet can doubtless be obtained by addressing Mr. Northrop, at New Haven, 
and inclosing a three-cent postage stamp. The other side of this question is 
presented in the J^ovemher number of the Pennsylvania School Joumaljin 
the form of a reply by Supt Wickersham to the paper on " Compulsory School 
Attendance", read before the National Educational Association at Boston, by 
Supt Bateman, of Illinois. In this reply Mr. Wickersham argues (1) that 
*'such compulsory laws have never been enforced in this country" ; (2) that 
('compulsory laws, if enforced, can not cure the evil of non-attendance"; 
aud (3) that '* voluntary is much better than forced attendance, even if the 
latter could be so managed as to effect its object." Each of these objections 
is ably presented. 



Walter Smith affirms in his new and very valuable work on *' Art Ed- 
ucation " (James R. Osgood & Co., Boston), that art study is as equally 
adapted to the occupations of women as men, while her sensitive touch and 
quick perception and delicate hand point to the practice of art as pequHarly 
adapted for a woman's occupation. He also urges, in the light of twenty 
years of experience as an art teacher, that **all schools of art should be mixed 
schools, and that the education given to both sexes should contemplate their 
having to live by the artistic labor of their own hands.'' Digressing from art 
education, he makes a strong plea for the opening of all colleges, and univer- 
sities to women. He pays his respects to Mrs. Grundy's dark bints at the 
shocking things which sometimes happen when women take to studying art, 
anatomy, and other " fearful subjects", and urges that this kind of grandyism 
must be wiped out by proving or making all such studies so pure and naorally 
harmless that the most refined woman can study them side by side with men, 
without any shock to her most delicate perceptions. On the question of 
woman's wages, he takes the high ground that the price paid for work should 
be determined by its value and not by the sex of the workman. The same 
work, performed in the same manner, and with equal skill, should be paid for 
at an equal rate. 



All the normal schools established in this country, a few city institn- 

tions possibly excepted, have met one serious obstacle — ^the absence of an ade- 
quate demand for normal training. A teacher possessing sufficient scholar- 
ship to enter upon a course of professional training, has hitherto found little 
difficulty in obtaining employment Indeed the value of professional training 
has not only been practically denied by the public, but, until quite recently, it 
has been questioned by many teachers — we might say by the great majority of 
persons filling the teacher's office. This state of things has compelled the 
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normal schools to receive students needing scholastic as well as professional 
training. In 1865 the writer visited a number of the oldest normal schools in 
the country, and was surprised to 6nd that thej were giving so little attention 
to professional training. The course of instruction in the schools visited, 
with perhaps two exceptions, was chiefly, and in several almost wholly, aca- 
demic. But public sentiment is now undergoing a great and encouraging 
change. There is an increasing demand for trained teachers, and the value of 
professional instruction is now at least recognized by nearly all intelligent 
teachers. As a consequence the normal schools are making their courses 
more and more professional. Has not the time come when a true normal 
school of a high grade can be sustained in each of the older states which have 
assumed the duty of public education? Commissioner Harvey's able paper 
in this number and also Dr. Mayo's stirring appeal in our November issue are 
commended to all oar readers. 



While we have from the first discounted the claims of the extreme ad- 
vocates of object lessons as a separate and distinct series of school exercises, 
we have constantly urged the value of object teaching, or, more definitely, of 
an objective method of teaching, and especially in primary schools. We have 
taught for years that the first lessons in reading, arithmetic, geography, music, 
etc., should begin with observation and sense knowledge^and end with the ab- 
stract. The institute lectures which we gave nearly ten years ago, express 
substantially the principles we still hold and the methods we commend, though 
we trust that our views have become clearer and our practice better. We 
claim no special merit for this experience. It is shared by many teachers. 
The fact that object teaching has, here and there, been brought into disfavor 
by zealous teachers who understand neither its philosophy nor its function, 
makes an intelligent advocacy of the method specially important at the pres- 
ent time. Many teachers need to learn that the giving of an object lesson once 
a day will not suffice, if the old rote method is used in teaching the ordinary 
branches, and many more teachers need to learn how to make oral instruction 
a preparation for the study of text books. However, we do not advise those 
who are trying to relieve the monotony of school routine by oral lessons on 
familiar objects, to cease th^ir efforts. Even a poor object lesson, if given 
with spirit, would be a refreshing relief to the little children in many of our 
district schools. To those who wish to obtain clearer views on oral teaching, 
we commend Mr. Buckham's excellent paper in this number. It was prepared 
for the teachers of Bufifalo, but will, we think, be of equal value and interest to 
teachers in other localities. 



The Chinese government has sent forty boys to this country to be edu- 
cated, and it is the intention to send as many more each year for several years 
to come — a very significant movement. At the request of the Chinese Com- 
missioners in charge of the boys. Secretary Northrop, of Connecticut, secured 
homes for them in families in and near Springfield, Mass., and he has also 
drawn up directions for their care and instruction. 



\ 
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A METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

It is now more than ten years since '"The Geography Question" arrested 
the attention of American teachers. Its discussion has been very general, 
and important changes in the prevailing methods of geographical instruction 
have been presented. The most radical of the innovations advocated is the 
making of physical geography the basis of the whole science. 

What is the practical result of this discussion ? To what extent has it ac- 
tually changed the instruction of the schools? We have taken some pains to 
obtain information on this point, and are assured that encouraging progress 
has been made in several directions. Increased attention is given to oral in- 
struction ; less time is wasted on unimportant details, and in memorizing the 
descriptive text; and, here and there, a teacher is making the facts and lawg 
of physical geography the basis of his instruction. The discouraging fact is, 
that no one of these changes has as yet reached the majority of American 
schools. The great majority of our teachers are still "going through" the 
geographies in the old way. 

One reason for this state of things is the very general impression that the 
adoption of more rational methods of teaching geography depends on the in- 
troduction of text-books embodying these methods. It is doubtless true that 
a suitable text-book is a valuable aid in teaching any branch of study, but no 
intelligent teacher need follow a wrong method because it is presented in the 
text-book used by his pupils, and especially is this true in teaching geography 
The very highest success has been attained in connection with the least pro- 
gressive text-books found in the schools of the country. Indeed all experience 
shows that a rational method of teaching geography is less dependent on a 
good text book than is a poor method. The more stupid the method, the more 
essential is a good text-book. 

But how can geography be successfully taught in connection with any of the 
series of geographies in current use? We will attempt to answer this question 

L The Oral ob Primary Course. 

The first lessons in geography should develop those primary ideas and facta 
which are the foundation of all geographical knowledge. These include posi- 
tion, direction, distance, surface, the natural divisions of land and water, cli- 
mate, the seasons, soils, productions, etc. They must be taught orally^ by the 
actual observation of nature by the pupil, and hence every attempt to embody 
them in a text-book for the pupil to study, has and must fail. These oral les- 
sons should begin Vith the school life of the child (they ought to begin earlier), 
and they should be continued until he is prepared for the intelligent study of 
text-books. The character of these lessons can only be indicated in this 
article. 

The ideas of position, direction, and distance should be first developed, and, 
when the pupils are familiar with these ideas, the teacher should develop the 
idea of a map by drawing a map of the school-room. The ideas of direction 
and distance should be applied to the map, and familiarized by an appeal from 
the map to the real objects there represented. The map of the school room 
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should be folio vred bj a map of the plaj-groandi with the adjacent streets, 
lots, etc. 

The idea of surface should be next developed, and the terms smooth and 
rough, even and uneven, level and inclined, etc., should be objectively taught 
The idea of a plane, hill, vallej, stream of water, etc., should be carefully de- 
veloped, and the terms familiarized. Meanwhile the pupils should be taught 
to Vraw a map of the township, village, or city, locating the more important 
objects. They should learn to describe in words the surface of the territory 
represented by this map. 

They should next be led to observe the nature of the soil, and, as far as pos- 
sible, should be made familiar with the different kinds of soil, as sandy, clayey, 
loamy, etc. Attention may next be given to the farm productions, the foreiat 
trees and fruit trees, the animals, domestic and wild, including birds, the cli- 
mate and seasons, the occupations of the people, etc. 

In all of these lessons the teacher should be careful to tell the children 
nothing which they can be led to discover for themselves. They must be 
taught to observe^ and then to express what they have learned. The teacher 
should not, however, limit his instruction to that which lies within the observa- 
tion of his pupils. The little plane, valley, or hill in sight may be used to give 
them glimpses of those vast planes, valleys, and mountains which are found 
on the earth's surface. Their knowledge of the climate and seasons of their 
own neighborhood maybe made clearer and more definite by lively sketches of 
the climates and seasons of lands in the torrid and frigid zones. Indeed 
nearly every fact learned by observation may be made a stepping-stone to 
some kindred fact lying beyond the horizon of the children's senses. Thus 
they may be led from the seen to the unseen ; from the known t-o the unknown. 
' When children have acquired a knowledge of their little world of home, 
they may next be taught the geography of their State. In the absence of a 
suitable text-bi>ok, this, instruction mnst also be imparted orally, and much of 
it directly. If properly directed and encouraged, the children will " pick up" 
many facts of interest Much information may be obtained from persons who 
have visited or resided in the different sections of the state. Great pains must 
be taken to classify and systematize the knowledge acquired by the pupils. 
The map of the state should be drawn, first in outline, and then with the 
mountains (if any), rivers, cities, etc., properly represented ; and the pupils 
should have sufficient practice to enable them to do this with accuracy and 
dispatch. « 

We remark, in passing, that the first geographical text-book, placed in the 
hands of children, should be a geography of their own state and country, in- 
cluding only the more interesting and important features of the latter. This 
little book should be made attractive and beautiful, and should be adapted, 
both in matter and method, to the capacity of children. Such a work would 
be an admirable introduction to the ordinary geographies. 

II. The Text booK Course. 

The first lessons in nearly all geographical text books are devoted to defini- 
tions. In teaching a definition, the true order is first to develop an idea of the 
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object defined, and then to teach the definition. When the terms defined have 
not been taught in the oral course, the committing of the definitions bjr the 
pupils must be preceded by such oral instruction as will give them clear men- 
tal pictures of the objects defined. All mathematical definitions should be 
omitted bj beginners. Much time and effort may be wasted in an attempt to 
teach these definitions to young children. They should, of course, learn the 
names of the mathematical lines found on their maps, the names of the zooes, 
etc., and, by means of -a globe, or some substitute for it, they should be taught 
the shape and motions of the earth, and the distribution of land and water on 
its surface. 

The definitions should be followed by a few lessons on the map of tlie world 
If the school is not supplied with an outline map, one should be drawn on the 
the blackboard. If this is impracticable, an open atlas may be fastened to the 
wall! The essential thing is the placing of a map before the class when re* 
citing. In these introductory map lessons, the pupils should hot be reqnii^ 
to describe in words the location of the objects named. They are not pre* 
pared to do this. The teacher should name the continents, oceans, zooei, 
lines, etc., and the pupils should locate them with a pointer on the outline map, 
repeating the names. When they can do this readily, the teacher should ask 
descriptive questions, as, *' What ocean north of Europe and Asia f " and the 
pupils should answer by giving the names of the objects described. The 
teacher may next give the names, and require the pupils to describe the loca- 
tion of the objects in words, but we think this step may be omitted in the first 
lessons on the hemisphere maps. The map exercises should be interspersed 
with much information "thrown in" by the teacher. Many interesting facts 
respecting the zones, oceans, continents, etc., may thus be given. 

The next step is the study of the several grand divisions or continents, be- 
ginning with North America. How should the continents be studied? We 
answer as fully as space will permit. 

Let the teacher place an outline map before the class, and, with a pointer 
and by questions, call attention to the form of the continent, its coast line, the 
surrounding oceans, and the adjacent islands; the great mountain sjskemst 
the river slopes, the plains, and other prominent surface features; the climate 
of the different zone sections, and the characteristic productions ; the political 
divisions, etc. The object of this oral lesson is to interest the pupils in the 
continent and prepare them for the intelligent study of the map. 

The first lesson on the map should be the drawing of the contour or coast- 
line of the continent, and the memorizing of the names of the oceans and 
seas and the larger gulfs and bays. The pupils should be shown how to draw 
the map, and the names to be memorized should be written on the board in 
iheir order, beginning say a]t the northeastern part of the map, thus : 

Oceans and Seas, Gulfs and Bays, 

Atlantic Ocean. Hudson Bay. 

Garribean Sea. Gulf of St Lawrence. 

Pacific Ocean. Bay of Fundy. 

Behring Sea. Chesapeake Bay. 

Arctic Ocean. Gulf of Mexico. 

Gulf of California. 
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The first work of the pnpils in the recitation is the drawing of the outline 
map (contour) on the blackboard. This being done, thej should severally 
point to and name the oceans and seas, and gulfs and bays, in their proper 
order. One pupil should recite the oceans and seas, another the gulfs and 
bays, and this should be done rapidly, without any prompting and without the 
asking of questions by the teacher. 

The next lesson should be the re-drawing of the coastline of the continent! 
and the memorizing of the names of the peninsulas and a few of the more 
important capes, the names to be written on the blackboard nnd the lesson to 
be recited as above described. The succeeding lessons should be the larger 
adjacent islands; the mountains, plateaus, and plains; the larger rivers (in 
systems) and lakes; the political divisions and their capitals; the chief cities, 
etc. The places assigned for each lesson should be added by the pupils to 
their maps, and thus each should learn to draw a complete map, neatly and 
with dispatch. If for any reason the teacher omits map-drawing (it should 
not be omitted), the lessons may be recited from an outline wall map. If the 
school is not supplied with wall maps, the teacher should draw the successive 
maps on the blackboard, or, what is better, have some pupil do it. In every 
school there can be found a pupil with such a taste for drawing that a little 
encouragement will secure his assistance in the drawing of the needed maps- 
The essential thing, we repeat, is, that thepvpils have an outline map before 
them when reciting. In assigning lessons and during the recitations, the 
teacher should state (" throw in ") interesting fa^ts respecting the objects to 
be studied and recited. 

When the pupils can point to and name all the places or objects on the map* 
which have been assigned by the teacher, the lesRons should be reviewed with- 
out a map be/ore the class during the recitation. These reviews should con- 
sist of two series of lessons : 1. The teacher should ask descriptive questions, 
and the pupils should answer by giving the names of the objects described. 2- 
The teacher should give the names of objects, and the pupils should answer by 
describing their location. When the map has been thoroughly reviewed in 
this manner, the map questions in the text-book may be used for final review 
and examination. The questions which relate to places not assigned by the 
teacher in the previous map drills, map be omitted by beginning classes. 
Their mastery will, however, give the pupils but little trouble. 

When the map is mastered, the next step is the study of the descriptive text. 
The pupils should not be required to commit this text to memory. In assign* 
ing each lesson the teacher should " work up" the text orally, making free use 
of the pointer and outline map. Many interesting and important facts have 
already been given in connection with the map lessons. These and other 
facts can be so grouped as to give the pupils a lively conception, a mental pi/c- 
ture, of the features described in the text. Unless, for example, the pupil sees 
the great surface features of the continent, the text describing the same will 
be meaningless and without interest Oral instruction must prepare the way 
for the intelligent study of the text Hence oral and textbook instruction 
should be sandwiched, the former being made the preparation for the latter. 
If necessary, oral and textbook recitations may alternate, but usually the nee- 
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essarj ora] instruction may be given in connection with the assignment of the 
lesson. The pupils should recite first by answering questions proposed by the 
teacher, and then by topics. The productions should be taught in connectioii 
with climate. ^ 

We have thus imperfectly sketched a method of teaching geography, which, 
we believe, embodies the best experience of the country, and which can be suc- 
cessfully used in connection with any good series of geographies. Its use in 
ungraded schools enables the teacher to instruct pupils of quite unequal at- 
tainments in the same class — an important advantage. The oral course, poe- 
sibly the last series of lessons excepted, may be given to all the younger pupils, 
including those reading in the primer, first reader, and second reader. A lit- 
tle manual containing a syllabus of the oral lessons and also the map exer- 
cises, properly arranged, has greatly assisted many teachers. 
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OUR OHIO CIRCULATION. 

We name below the cities and other graded-school districts in Ohio in which 
the Ohio Educational Monthly hAS Jive or more subscribers, including those 
whose subscriptions expired with the September number, but not including 
those to begin January, 1873. In some instances the number of subscribers 
given includes teachers not employed in the graded schools (all subscribers 
being counted), and in several instances all the teachers in the graded schools 
are included, all being subscribers : 

Akron, 35; Athens, 12; Alliance, 13; Ashland, 8; Ada, 8 ; Bellefontaine, 
10; Bucyrus; 11; Bethel, 6; Barnesville, 9 ; Cincinnati, 149 ; Cleveland, 81 
Columbus, 45; Canton, 23; Crestline, 9; Covington, 6; Clyde, 5; Caldwell, 
8; Cambridge, 12; Canal Winchester, 5; Chillicothe, 11; Canal Fulton, 7 
Carroll, 6; Cnippewa, 7; Cheviot, 5; Camden, 5; Cadiz, 5; Dayton, 5.5; Dels 
ware, 17; Defiance, 5; Delphos, 6; Dresden, 6; East Liverpool, 6 ; Elyria,6 
Eaton, 9; Fostoria, 8; Fremont, 13; Gallon, 9; Qallipolis, 15; Greenville, 6 
Georgetown, 15; Harrisburg, 8; Hope, 8; Ironton, 8; Jackson C. H., 7 
Kenton, 21 ; London, 12; Lancaster, 16; Logan, 19; Lebanon, 9; Lima, 19 
Louisville, 5; Marion, 34; Mansfield, 27; Ml Vernon, 6; Marysville, 10 
Massillon, 22; Milan, 5; McConnelsville, 5; Middlebury, 10; Marietta, 18 
Marseilles, 8; Martin's Ferry, 5; Navarre, 7; New Lisbon, 11; Newark, 12 
Norwalk, .9; Napoleon, 14; Oberlin, 15; Portsmouth, 21; Putnam, 7; Piqaa 
11; Pomeroy, 7; Pataskala, 6; Raymond, 5; Ripley, 5; Russellville, 5; R« 
venna, 7; Richwood, 6; Reynoldsburg, 6; Steubenville, 23,* Sidney, 23; Sa 
lem, 21; Springfield, 25: South Charleston, 6; St Clairsville, 7 ; TiflSn, 12 
Toledo, 38 (36, Oct, 1871); Tippecanoe City, 7; Upper Sandusky, 22; Ur- 
bana, 23; Versailles, 5; Washington C. H.,9; Washington, 7; Winchester, 5; 
Wooster, 8; Warren, 10; Worthington, 11; Westerville, 25; Waverly, 6; Wil- 
mington, 10; Xenia, 20; Youngstown, 14; Zanesville, 16. 
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THE CLOSE OP THE VOLUME. 

This number closes the thirteenth volume of this journal, and the twelfth 
volume issued by the present proprietor. Including thei index and several 
pages not numbered, the volume contains 502 pages of reading matter — an 
averatre of neskvly forty- two pages to each number. A glance at the table of 
contents in this number will show that nearly all the more important educa- 
tional questions of the day have received attention, while much space has been 
devoted to the practical presentation of methods of teaching and school man- 
agement Notwithstanding the adverse circumstances under which several 
nnmbers were edited, it is believed that the volume will compare favorably 
with any previous one in practical value and in the favor with which it has been 
received by all classes of teachers. We are also very happy to be able to say 
that our circulation in Ohio has probably never been greater than at present 
— a result due to the generous efforts of scores of the leading teachers of the 
state. 

Our next volume, beginning with the January number, will be printed from 
new type and other improvements may be expected. We shall endeavor to 
make the Monthly not only " the best ", bat the neatest educational journal in 
the country. Increased attention will be given to the teaching of the natural 
sciences and to methods of teaching all the branches. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

To all new Subscribers to tbe Jfianthly for 1873 wbose subscriptions 
are received before December lOtb, we will send tbe November and De- 
cember numbers free% Bzaminers, superintendents, and teacbbrs are 
requested to circulate this announcement, and forward tbe responses. 
Our new subscription books are ready for names 1 

SupT. J. H. BiNFORD, of Richmond, Va., has sent ns the names of 



seyenty-tliree of his teachers as subscribers to The National Teacher — the 
largest list yet received by the Teacher from any city in the country. This 
fact is highly complimentary to the Richmond teachers and their able and live 
superintendent The cities standing next on our subscription book, are Chi- 
cago, which gives the Teacher 48 subscribers; Wheeling, W. Va., 45; Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., 24; and Atlanta, Ga., 18. 

Prof. G. B. Perry, last year appointed to the chair of natural science 



in Oberlin College, died Oct. 3d, at his home in Cambridge, Mass. W. T. 

Hawthorn, of Dayton, who died in July last, of consumption, formerly taught 
in Troy, 0., wtth marked success. Ill health, against which he struggled for 
years, compelled him to give up teaching, but he continued to serve the good 
cause as he had opportunity. He was a true christian man. 

HoK. A. S. EissELL, ex-superintendent of public instruction, Iowa, has 



opened a school for the training of teachers at Des Moines. Chas. S. Royce, 

of Ohio, for several years past a teacher of physical culture in Boston, is 9ne 



^ 
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of the proprietors of The Butler Health Exercise and LiftiDg Cure, Philadelphia. 

J. K. Pickett, formerly of Ohio, has taken charge of the new seminary at 

Foxburg, Pa. Rev. J. F. Reinmund, of Tiffin, Ohio, formerly superinten- 
dent of the schools' of Lancaster and SpringGeld, Ohio, has removed to Leba- 
non, Pa., to take charge of a church. D. P. Pratt, of Ohio, last year in 

the New York Institution for the Blind, Batayia, has taken charge of the 

public schools of Vandalia, Til. Walter S. Smith, of Battle Ground, Ini, 

takes charge of the Seventh District School, Indianapolis. Prof G. S. Hall, 

a graduate of Williams College, succeeds Prof. Hosmer at Antioch College. 

E. L. Cox, for several years principal of Beverly Academy, Ohio, i8supe^ 

intendent of the schools of Newburgh, Ind. C. R. Long is his successor at 

Beverly. J. S. Boyd, of Marion, formerly principal of ihe schools of Mt 

Victory, Ohio, is teaching in the Springfield Commercial College. Rev. P. 

N. Miller, lately connected with the National Normal School, has taken charge 

of the Central Ohio Conference Seminary, at Maumee City. H. J. Ewing 

is principal of the schools of Lowellville, Ohio. 

Mr. Phillips, of Marietta, reports that the public schools, the college, 

and the academy are all very prosperous. The high school, conducted byKr. 
Flannegin and Miss Baily, enrolls over 80 pupils, and the grammar school, in 
charge of R. R. Davies, over 90. The daily attendance of Mr. Phillips's 

school last month was 120. A correspondent reports an enrollment of 355 

pupils in the schools of Delphos, with very regular attendance, and only 18 
cases of tardiness in two months. He speaks in high praise of the work of 
Supt. W. H. Wolf, who has entered on his fourth year. The board of San- 
dusky has taken steps to adopt the Cincinnati plan of teaching German in the 

public schools. The public schools of Marion are reported to be making 

good progress. The attendance is regular, and the increase in the number of 
pupils has necessitated the organization of a new school. The number of 

teachers now employed is twelve. The schools of Bellefontaine are now 

fully re-organized, with good prospects for a successful year s work. They en- 

roll over 800 pupils. Wm. Callihan has entered on his fifth year as 8upe^ 

intendent of the schools of Tippecanoe City, which insures their con tinned 
progress. Five of his six assistant teachers have been his pupils, and all are 

succeeding well. He receives $1,000 for nine months. Supt. Merrill, of 

Amherst, reports a steady increase in the enrollment and attendance during 
the three years that he has had charge of the schools. Another primary 

school is now needed. Supt. DeLay, of South Charleston, has entered on 

his fourth year, with an increased salary. The schools are in a prosperons 

condition. The salary of SupL Clark, of Defiance, has been increased to 

$1,200. He has seven assistant teachers. Supt Burns, of St Clairsville, 

declined a "call" to another Ohio town, and entered on his fourth year, to 
the satisfaction of the board and people. 

The National Normal School, at Lebanon, opened the fall term with 

250 students, and in November reported 360. The Norfli-Western Normal 

School, at Ada, had enrolled 171 students October 18th, with prospects of a 

very successful year. The North-Western Normal School, at Republic, 

opened the fall term with 150 pupils and " more coming in." The number of 
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different pupils enrolled last year was 363. (We do not know how many of 
the students in these normal schools are making special preparation for teach* 

ing.) The attendance of the Ohio Central Normal School is doable that of 

last year. We have no information respecting the prosperity of the McNeely 

Normal School, at Hopedale. The Western Beserye Normal School, at 

Milan ,ably condacted by Miss Delia Palmer, is steadily growing in popu- 
larity and usefulness. The Orwell Normal Institute is in a very flourishing 

condition. H. N. Carver, for several years past a teacher of languages in 

the National Normal School, has opened a normal school at Medina. 

The Inland Normal School, at Greensburg, is conducted by J. A. Williams, 
and G F. Barkett. 

England. — The administration of the new school system, if it can be called 
a system, is beset with serious difficulties. It was nearly blocked at first by 
the religious question. The established church seized the opportunity to 
strengthen itself by the establishment of schools under its supervision, and 
this aroused the opposition of the other denominations. There has also been 
much contention between those who favor a purely secular education, and the 
advocates of a clerical system. A new difficulty has arisen from the recent 
attempt to carry into effect the compulsory provision of the law. This touched 
thp spirit of, caste, which is so strong in England, and caused an explosion. 
Thirty outcast children, sent to a school in the north of London, by the officers 
of the law, were refused admission by the local managers of the school, on 
the ground that they would bring moral if not physical contagion. This hag 
shown the necessity of providing separate schools for the lowest class of chil- 
dren to be forced into the schools by compulsion, and this is not easily done. 
It brings the school board into conflict with the system of poor-law relief, and 
raises many other difficult questions. Indeed it now looks as though the 
compulsory feature of the law will fail Meanwhile the old opposition to the 
education of the poor is manifesting itself in the expression of the stereotyped 
English twaddle about the danger of spoiling the laboring class by education, 
making them discontented with their lot, etc. We fear that the success of 
public education is not assured by the new English law. 

Japan. — In a recent address in New Haven, Hon. B. G. Northrop took occa- 
sion to correct the late sensational telegrams respecting the condition of affairs 
in Japan. He stated that not a movement had yet been made against the 
Mikado who is still enthroned secure. The feudal system of the Daimios of 
about nine hundred years growth had been broken by a peaceful revolution. 
In their parliament they volunteered with wonderful unanimity to surrender their 
titles, honors, and even estates, to the imperial government There are doubt- 
less serious hindrances to the new movement in Japan — not the least of which 
is financial embarrassment — and we must expect delays. He stated that his 
own relation to the Japanese government is undisturbed. He urged Ameri- 
cans, friendly to Japanese progress, to appeal to Congress to admit the six 
Japanese students to West Point, to urge the payment of the indemnity fund 
of over half a million, due in equity, which the Japanese government promises 
" shall be sacredly consecrated to national education." 
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It seems that we were in error last month in announcing, on the author^ 

itj of several of our exchanges, that Secretary Northrop, of Ckinnecticnt, has 
formally accepted the invitation to go to Japan as commissioner of edncation. 
He has only expressed a readiness to accept when the fnll time comes for the 
inauguration of the work, but wishes the Japanese government to be free 
meanwhile to select another person should it desire to do so — which is not at 
all probable notwithstanding the failure of the American commissioners im- 
posed upon Japan by Washington politicians. Minister Mori has placed the 
female students from Japan in charge of Mr. Northrop, who has placed them 
in the families of Dr. Leonard Bacon, and Mr. Abbot, the historian — ^both 
residents of New Haven. 

Kentucky. — During the past summer twelve Institutes have been held in 
.the State under the general direction of the Superintendent of Public Instmc- 
tion, Hon. A. M. Henderson. In the work of each Institute Dr. Henderson 
has been assisted by Prof. P. A. Towne, of Paris, Ky., and by such local force 
as was available. These Institutes have been denominated ** congressional" 
because each represented, at least theoretically, all the counties in a given 
congressional district of the State. In some large districts two Institutes have 
been held. The object of these Institutes has been to secure the permanent 
establishment of a strong organization for each county in the State. This 
effected, the Congressional Teachers' Institute will ho longer be needed. * * 
Dr. Henderson has ably advocated the establishment of at least one great 
Normal School for the State, and that such a school as will do honor to onr 
powerful commonwealth will result from his efforts there can be no question. 
— Home and School, 

Caliporwia. — ^The New School Law, which goes into effect next January, 
presents several excellent features. Only holders of first-grade certificates 
are eligible to the office of County Superintendent; in counties containing as 
many as 2,000 people, the Superintendent must give all his time to the over- 
sight of his schools. Where practicable, school-grounds must be ornamented 
with trees and shrubbery. Good. — Chicago Schoolmaster. 



TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES. 

The October meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers' AssocUtion, held 

in Cleveland, was well attended, and the exercises were very interesting. Dr. Ham- 
ilton, formerly a teacher in Belfast, Ireland, read an excellent paper on the ralae of 
classical instrnction. 

. Thr Eastern Ohio Teachers' Association held a sneoessfnl meeting at Bellairs, 

Sept, 28. One hundred and twenty teachers' including a number of the Wheeling 
teachers, were present. The inaugural of Pros. Burns was an able address, showing 
much thought. .Pres. Hays, of Washington and Jefferson College, Pa., gare a fine 
lecture on " Educated Failures." Valuable papers were read by Supt. McBumey, 
of Cambridge, Supt. Andrews and Miss Sutherland, of Steubenville : and Miss 
Greenwood, of the Bellaire schools, conducted a class exercise in oalisthenios. 
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The meeting of tbe Central Ohio Teacbers' Association at Lancaster, Nor. 

2, was attended by over one hundred teachers, aboat forty of whom were from Co- 
lumbus. The opening session was held on Friday eTcning, and was deyoted to a 
discussion on the teaching of English. On Saturday morning Supt. Welsh, of Lan- 
caster, read a somewhat radical paper on geography, which elicited a lively discus- 
sion. In tbe afternoon Prof. E. H. Cook, of the Columbus High School, gave a 
brief and earnest address on the necessity of unity of effort among teachers, and the 
remainder of the session was devoted to the question, '' To be or not to be." The 
association resolved "to be", and elected Supt, Welsh president. The meetings 
will hereafter continue two days. 

Hamilton 'County. — The county teachers' association continues to hold monthly 
meetings, with well-sustained interest. There was a very large attendance at the 
November meeting. Pres. Oyler's excellent inaugural was followed by the reading 
of pointed and valuable papers by Wm. Brickley, of Delphi, J. C. Ridge, of Cincin- 
nati, and F. Giauque and Miss E. M. Brackett, of Glendale. Mr. Wiemar, of Co- 
lumbia, opened a spirited and thorough discussion on ** Mechanical and Sympathetic 

Teaching." The next meeting will be held Dec. 14, 1872. The secretary's report 

of the annual institute, held at Madisonville, Aug. 19-23, reached us too late to ap- 
pear with the notices of the other summer institutes. Tbe instructors were Messrs. 
A. B. Johnson, U. T. Carran, A. E. Weatherby, A. Forbriger, and L. A. Knight, — 
a large and strong corps. There was a good attendance and every thing passed off 
in the most satisfactory manner. 

Gribkb County. — A meeting of the county teachers' association was held in Xenia, 
Oct. 26. Pres. Smith in the chair. Supt. Ormsby spoke on methods of instruction 
adapted to district schools, and Wm. M. Hafner read a valuable paper on map draw> 

ing. Excellent essays were also read by Miss Hyslop and Miss McCracken. A 

township institute was held in Jamestown, Sept. 9-14, but we have seen no report of 
the proceedings. 

Cincinnati Jnbtitutb. — An account of tbe teachers' institute held under the 
auspices of the school board the last week of August, written for our last issue, has, 
by some, mishap, been lost. It stated that the institute was in every respect a com- 
plete success. The instructors, not connected with the Cincinnati schools, were 
Prof. J. W. Dickinson, of the Westfield (Mass) Normal School, who continued his 
lectures, begun last year, on the application of mental philosophy to teaching ; Pres. 
Edward Orton, of Antioch College, on the teaching of the elements of natural 
science ; and Prof. W. N. Hailman, of Louisville, Ky., on object teaching and the 
kindergarten system. Our correspondent spoke in terms of high commendation of 
the course of lectures given by each of these gentlemen. At the closing session, 
Mr. Yenable, of Cincinnati, gave an able and interesting lecture on ** Plato as an 
Educator." 

Stark County. — Our county institute was h^ld in Waynesburg from Oct. 14th to 
Oct. 18th, and it was a very pleasnnt and profitable one. Eighty-nine male and 
seventy-one female teachers were in attendance. The instructors and lecturers were 
Messrs. W. H. Dressier, of Alliance, on language and grammar; E. A.Jones, of 
Massillon, on geography and history; M. A. Troutman, of Canton, on reading; 
Daniel Wbrley, of Canton, on theory and practice, and primary arithmetic ; Mr. 
Smith, of Canton, on penmanship; Prof. Brush, of Mt. Union College, on arithme- 
tic: and Prof. E. N. Hartshorn, of Mt. Union College, on commercial matters. Rev. 
Mr. Milligan, of Waynesburg, also delivered an evening lecture. Last year and 
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this year we bave coDducted iostitntes withoat calling in assistkoee from abroadi 
with the view of allowing our inetitate fund to increase until year after oezt wbee 
we hope to be able to carry on a four or six weeks' institute in the summer. We 
did not forget the Monthly ; proof of which I inclose the names of ihirtg-fomr lub- 
soribers. D. W. 

Washington County. — The annual session of the county institute, held at Mari- 
etta, Oct. 23-26, is reported ''a grand success. One hundred and sixty-two teachen 
enrolled their names, and the sessions were attended by a large number of citizens. 
The regular instructors were Prof. John Ogden, of the Ohio Central Normal School, 
Prof. Rosseter, of Marietta College, Prof. C. A. Bentley (on teaching music io dis- 
trict schools), and Prof. Eidd, of Indiana. School Commissioner Harv^ey was pres- 
ent on Friday, and gare two very acceptable addresses. M. D. Follett, Esq., of Ma 
rietta, presided. The Monthly received 19 subscribers. 

Wood County. — The annual institute was held at Bowling Green, opening Oet. 
28th, and continuing five days. The instructors and lecturers were Snpt. DeWolf, 
of Toledo, and School Commissioner Harvey who was present three days. Mips 
Celia Huntington, of Perrysburg, gave a lesson illustrating the phonic method of 
teaching little children to read, and Mr. J. 0. Troup, of Perrysburg, conducted tbc 
exercises in music. The inatruotion of Messrs. De Wolf and Harvey gave ^reat sat- 
isfaction. The Wood County Sentinel devoted nearly six columns to abstracts of their 
lectures, and nearly four columns to Commissioner Harvey's address on the Ohio 
School System, which was published in full. 

Columbiana County. — The county institute was held in Salem the week of the 
presidential election. It was a great success. The teachers from the Union schools 
of Wellsville, East Liverpool, Salineville, New Lisbon, Leetonia, Hanoverton, and 
East Palestine were nearly all present. The day-lecturers were W. D. HenklCy M. 
C. Stevens, Van B. Baker, of East Liverpool, I. P. Hole, of New Lisbon, J. L. 
McDonald, of Wellsville, Prof. A. Schuyler, of Berea, and C. W. Heywood, of Cleve- 
land. Mr. Hey wood's subject was music, and Prof. Schuyler's the theory and prae* 
tice of teaching. Evening addresses were delivered by Mr. V. B. Baker, Rev. Mr. 
Clisbee, superintendent of the Leetonia schools, C. W. Heywood, and the Rev. H. B. 
Fry, of Siilem. The subject of the address by Mr. Fry was ** Young Ameries." 
The attendance at the evening meetings was so great that the audience could not all 
be seated in the church. Tbe week closed with a grand reunion in the high-school 
room, at which more than two hundred persons were admitted on presentAtion of 
tickets. The refreshments consisting of coffee, biscuits, cakes in great variety, ice 
cream, and apples, were rurnished by the teachers of Salem. The audienee were 
entertained with music of excellent quality* from the glee club. Major Clemmer, Mr. 
Meierheffer, an excellent German musician, just five weeks' old in this eountryy and 
Mr. Clisbee. Fourteen speeches in reply to toasts gave a sest to the exercises. The 
audience adjourned a few minutes before twelve o'clock in excellent humor. Saek 
an institute was never before held in the county. Forty subscribers for the Mowthlt 
were secured. W. D. H. 

The annual institute of Cuyahoga county was held in Berea, Oct. 14-18. 

We have received no report of the proceedings, but, with such instructors as Prof. 
Schuyler and Mr. Forbes, the exercises could not have been otheic than very interest- 
ing and profitable. A ''good institute" was held in Fostoria, Oct. 14-19, Rev. J. 

F. Reinmund, then of Tiffin, being one of the instructors. The Monthly received 

twelve subscriptions. We have given all the facts reported. We have no report 

(Nov. 16) from the institutes held in Napoleon, Oct. 14r-19, in Tiffin^ Oct. 21-26, aid 
in Findley, Oct. 28. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Art Education, Scholastic and Industrial. By Walter Suith, Professor of Art 
Education in the oity of Boston Normal School of Art, and State Director of Art 
Edacation, Massachusetts, With illustrations. Boston : James R. Osgood k 
Co. 1872. 

This is an elegant volume of four hundred and ten pages, 8 yo., not including 
forty pages of fine illustrations. The opening chapter gives a general review of art 
education, and the succeeding eleven chapters treat respectively of art teaching in 
public schools; schools of art and industrial drawing; methods of industrial art 
study — French, English and German ; the conduct and management of schools 
of art; ornamental design inform and color; surface decoration; relief ornaments — 
modeling and carving; casting and casts; architectural enrichments; symbolism in 
art and architecture ; and prospect and retrospect. The first five chapters give the 
results of the author's wide experience and observation in schools of art and art 
teaching, and the succeeding chapters consider the more general question of indus- 
trial art education. The appendix contains lists of flat examples, models, and 
books ; casts of figure, ornaments, and from nature ; examination papers ; and pro- 
grammes of schools of art. The above general outline of the contents of this work 
gives some idea of its comprehensive character, but it fails to indicate the practical 
value of the information presented. In the presentation of plans and methods, the 
author has kept in mind the circumstances and wants of this country. Instead of 
reproducing either of the European systems, he has made each contribute its ex- 
cellences to the new system, which is to be American. We heartily commend the 
work to all interested in art education. 

Thk Institutes of English Grammar, Methodically Arranged. By Goold 

Brown. A New Edition, with Exercises in Analysis and Pursing. By Henry 

Kiddlr, a. M., Superintendent of Common Schools New York«City. New York: 
William Wood k Co. 1872. 

Thk First Lines of English Grammar. By Goold Brown. A New Edition, with 
Exercises in Anaiyt>i8 and Parsing. By Henry Kiddlb, A. M. New York: 
William Wood k Co. 1872. 

Goold Brown has long been the favorite author of a considerable number of gramA 
marians, and his text-books, last revised by him as early as 1855, and first published 
years before, still have an undiminished sale. The demand for the addition of 
analysis to the author's system of grammar, induced the publishers to issue anew 
edition, prepared by Superintendent Kiddle, of New York. This new edition has 
recently been revised, and now contains *' an entirely new series of exercises and 
examples, both for analysis and parsing, with observations and references to make 
them correspond with the body of the work." Analysis is first introduced immedi- 
ately alter the treatment of the noun, and from this point etymology and analysis 
are united — the true idea, we think, but in teaching we should make analysis pre- 
cede etymology in the presentation of each part of speech. This new edition is 
what the publishers claim for it, ** Brown's Grammar Improved.' 
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A Manual of Ancient History. By M. E. Thalhrimkr, formerly Teacher of His- 
tory and Composition in the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Cin- 
cinnati and New York : Wilson, Hinkle k Co. 

This work has been received with very great favor. •The most critical reviewers 
have found its excellences so noticeable and important that they have felt con- 
strained to commend rather than criticise. The selection and arrangement of mat- 
ter the style of narration^ and the meobanical ezeoation, inoladiog maps and illns- 

37* 
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tratioDS, are eaoh saperior^ even admirable, bat that which renders the work 
specially worthy of commendation is its historical aocaracy. Recent inTestigations 
and discoveries hare shown that not a little of what has been accepted as ancient 
history, is fable. With the aid of such investigators as Niebahr, Bnnsen, Arnold, 
Mommsen, and Rawlinson, the author has attempted to ascertain the limits of fact 
and romance, and to place within reach of American students what is eredible in 
the history of the ancient world. The work presents the history of the Aeiatio and 
African nations, of the Persian Empire, of the Grecian States and Colonies, of the 
Macedodian Empire, and of Rome from the earliest times to the fall of the Western 
Empire. The maps, recapitulations, and reviews are valuable text-book featniet. 
Th') volume contains three hundred and seventy six pages, 8 vo. 

Thi English Lamouaob in its Elrmknts and Forms. With a History of its Ori- 
gin and Development, Abridged from the Octavo Edition, For Schools and 
Families. By William Chauncet Fowlrr, LL.D., Late Professor of Rhetoric 
in Amherst College; Author of a series of English Grammars, etc. To whieh is 
added Professor March's Method of Philological Study of the English Lan- 
guage. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

In Part I, the author gives a definition of language and discusses its origin, 
growth, original unity, and courses of diversity. The classification of languages 
adopted as practically convenient, is founded partly on ethnological and partly on 
linguistic principles. The English language is traced to its components, the Celtiei 
the Latin, the Greek, the Anglo-Saxon, the Danish, and the Anglo-Norman. The 
author in tracing the progress of the language gives specimens of Anglo-Saxon, 
Semi-Saxon, Old English, Middle English, and Modern English. 

Dialects and provincialisms receive their due share of attention. 

In Part II, the author discusses the phonetic elements, giving satisfactory classifi' 
cations, analysis, rules and exercises. Part III is devoted to a consideration of the 
relations of Orthography to Orthoepy. It treats of the letters as representatives of 
I sound, and points dni the irregularities of orthography. Part IV contains a discus- 
sion of Etymology. The usual classification of the parts of speech is given, but an 
unusual amount of space is very properly given to the subject of derivation. Part T, 
containing a discussion of the logical forms in the octavo edition, is omitted in this 
abridgment. Part VI, embracing Syntax, contains a full and satisfactory treatment 
of that subject. Part VII gives the Rhetorical forms in the language. Part YIII 
treats of Prosody. An article on punctuation follows, containing the necessary 
rules, exceptions and illustrations. The Appendix, giving a method of philological 
study of the English language, will be useful to those who wish to study the Eng- 
lish classics critically. 

The book is not adapted to elementary classes, but, as will be seen from the above 
outline, is rich in matter. Teachers of grammar would be greatly profited by keep- 
ing this work at hand and consulting it freely. By advanced classes in high schools 
and colleges, the book could be used with great advantage. A. 8. 

Gbomktrical Analysis ; or, the Construction and Solution of Various Geometrical 
Problems, from Analysis by Geometry, Algebra and the Differential Calculus ; the 
Geometrical Construction of Algebraic Equations and a Mode of Constructing 
Curves of the Higher Orders by means of Points. By Benjamin Hallowell, for- 
merly Proprietor and Principal of the Alexandria, Va., Boarding School. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Jb Co. 

In the opinion of the author, the Algebraic method of Descartes, though moat 
efficient in the hands of the accomplished mathematician, is not so well adapted as 
the Geometric method to impart a knowledge of mathematical principles, or to in- 
spire the student with a love for mathematical science. 
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We agree with the author in this yiew which may be justified by historioal ooo' 
tiderations. 

Long before the Algebraic method was known, the Geometric method was brought 
well nigh to perfection, and the order in which these methods have been developed 
by the race, is, beyond all question, the order in which they should be pursued by 
the individual. 

This view is verified by experience, which teaches us that the student, at first, 
needs the assistance of the diagram, and that he should have continued exercise in 
this method, even after beginning the Analytic, thus making the transition from 
one to the other gradual, till, at length, he has acquired sufiicient skill and strength 
of mind to wield with pleasure and success that most efficient method of investiga- 
tion, the Higher Mathematical Analysis. 

The book will render the teacher most efficient service in furnishing appropriate 
exercises for the student throughout his course. 

In discussing a problem the author adopts the following plan, which we believe 
to be the true order : '' The analysis of the problem, the construction, the demon- 
stration, the calculation and the limits." 

We heartily commend this book to teachers of Mathematics, and advise its daily 
use in all classes from Geometry upwards, and thank the author for giving to the 
world the choice fruit gathered through a long and useful life. 

A. 8. 

First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. For Beginners. By Joseph C. Martik- 
DALB, M.D. Philadelphia: Eldredgc & Brother. 

Among the many books on elementary science, which the writer has examined within 
a few years, none have been met with containing so little that is desirable as this. 
Following the method of "questions and answers" by which the teacher is allowed 
to do nothing and the pupil still less, the author has attempted the discussion of 
Astronomy, Light, Heat, The Air, Water, Sound, Matter, Attraction, Motion, the 
Mechanical Powers and Electricity. It would be easy to show by quotations from 
the first three or four pages that the publishers might have spared themselves the 
expense of its issue without proving themselves in any way unfaithful to the true 
interests of science and sound instruction therein. They (the publishers) have, how- 
ever, done their part in giving the book a neat and attractive oppearance. 

T. CM. 

The Fourth Reader. By Lewis B. Monror, Professor of Vocal Culture and Elo< 
cution y> the Massaohuttetts Institute of Technology. Philadelphia: Cowperth- 
wait k Co. 1872. 

This reader is characterized by the same excellences as the two higher books of 
the series, noticed in our July issue. The selections not only possess great literary 
merit, but they are admirably adapted to the cultivation of a natural and expressive 
style of reading. Most of the pieces require a lively, conversational expression — 
the very style of reading which children should acquire. Part I is devoted to the 
elementary sounds, the formation of which is indicated by figures and diagrams, 
showing the positions of the organs of speech required for each. The illustrations 
and exercises used are based on the system devised by Prof. Bell, of London. We 
are surprised to find on page 17 the statement that the pronunciation of u in mute, 
tune, etc., is '' identical with that of the pronoun ymt." The pronunciation of 
" you" begins with the sound of y, while the diphthong u does not. Was the usu- 
ally accurate author misled by the word '' use " ? 



492 Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Thb Hrbald of Hkalth treats of hygienic, social, and edacational topics with 

vigor and freshness. The November number contains contributions of interest and 
value on " Workshops ", "Inebriate Asylums", "Hints to People going South", 
" Perfection of Character ", " A Dialogue between Franklin and the Gout", being the 
eleventh in the series of " Health Lessons by Old Writers", and other shorter arti. 
cles. Published by Wood & Holbrook, New York, at $1.25 a year. 

Messes. E. H. Butlrr & Co. now publish a political edition of MitcheWs 

New Ouliino Maps, for which there is a greater demand than for the political and 
physical series which we have so strongly commended for their beauty, accuracy, 
and cheapness. The small series is specially adapted to country schools. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Drawing Book of Standard Koproduotions and Original Designs, Parts I and 

II. By Walter Smith. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. Price $.500 each. 
The Lawernre Spkakrr. By Philip Lawrence. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson ^ 

Brothers. Price $2.00. 

Morjorie's Quest. By Jeanie T. Gould. Illustrated. Boston : James R. Osgood 
& Co. Price $1.50. 

The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, and Other Poems. By John Green leaf W hi ttier. Il- 
lustrated. Boston : James R. Osgood <& Co. 

Manual for Teachers. By Dr. Ad. D«uai. New York : E. Steiger. 

A. DouAi's Series OF Rational Readers: I. The Rational Phonetic Primer. II. 
The Rational First Reader, New York : E. Steiger. 

Me. Blake's Walking-Stick : A Christmas Story for Boys and Girls. Hy Edward 
Eggleston. Chicago : Adams, Blaokmer & Lyon Publishing Co. Price 50 ota. 

Martindalr's First Lrbscms in Natural Philosohpt. By Joseph C. Martindale, 
M.I). Philadelphia: Eldredge Jk Brother, Price 60 cts. 

BiBLR Grms, or Manual of Scripture Lessons. By R. E. Eremer. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. Price$1.00. 

Fbltkr's New Practical Arithmetic. By Selim H. Peabody, A.M. New York : 
Scribuer, Armstrong A, Co. Price $1.00. 

A Course of Frek-Hand, Model, and Object Drawing. By Prof. Walter Smith. 
Boston : Noyee, Holmes & Co. 

The American Drawing Cards. First Series and Second Series. By Prof. Walt«r 
Smith. Bostou : Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

The Teacher's Companion to the American Drawing Slates and Cards. Bj 
Prof. Walter Smith. Boston: Noyes, Holmes &. Co. 



To our readers who may wish to secure a durable and otherwise superior 

" blaok board ", we strongly commend the Wall and Portable Slates, manufactured 
by J. A. B inoroft & Co., Philadelphia. They are made of mineral slate of ezcellent 
quality. The surface is of a dead-blue color, showing the faintest whitejmark, and 
is free from gloss at whatever angle viewed. It is said that the surface improves 
with use, and hence the slate when plastered in the wall, is not only as durable as 
the building itself, but is always in good condition. It also produces much lesa 
dust than wood; plaster, and other surfaces used for blackboards. We are fully sat- 
isfied that these slates are not only much better than other blackboards, but that, in 
the end, they are cheaper. Messrs. Bancroft «fc Co. also manufacture a steatite crayon 
which is clean to the touch, produces no dust to annoy or iigure, and makes a mark 
which is easily erased— all valuable qualities. ^.^ 

^ 19 3 6 
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